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VISITING OPERA ENDS 
ITS TENURE IN 
LOS ANGELES 


‘Walkiire’, ‘Otello’, ‘Tristan’, “The 
Barber of Seville’ and ‘Manon’ 
Offered — Leinsdorf, Merola 
and McArthur Conduct 








Draws Capacity Houses 





Flagstad, Lawrence, Meisle, Mel- 
chior, Cordon and Huehn Are 
Principals in Wagner Works— 
Coates and Rosing Believed 
Forming Opera Group 


By Har D. Cran 


LOS ANGELES, Nov. 20. 


SAN FRANCIS O’S well-organized 





opera company returm L e 
Nov. 12. the gainet bv some $120,000 as 
a result of its week's sally into th 
Southland. The Shrin Auditoriu 
seating nearly 650) sons, was fille 
to capacity on five nights, with Pasa 
dena providing another sold-out hous¢ 
for the sixth event. Despite the tact that 
the repertoire offered no 1 velties 
the rost f singers | ew mames or 
lustre vs the per 

Lawrence Sings Fine Sieglinde 

Following the brilliant first pertorm 
Tibbett rose to new vocal and dramatic 
heights as t] ester in Verdi's “Rigt - 
letto’, Calik V iener’s Die Walkure’, 
with Kirsten Flagstad as Brunnhilde 
Marjorie Lawrence as 5 eclinde; Kath- 
-rvn Meisle as Fricka: and Lauritz Mel 
chior as Siegmund, on Nov. 7. Erich 
Leinsdorf achiev wonders with the 
orchestral scot With an augmented 
body of plavers, he brought out the full 
beautv of the work without sacrificing 


PITTSBURGH AGAIN 
WELCOMES REINER 


Returns to Conduct Symphony 


in Its Initial Program— 
Philadelphians Visit 
PittssurcH, Nov. 20.—Pittsburgh’s 
usic lovers gave Fritz Reimer, conduc- 
r of the Pittsburgh Symphon) »st 
ncere welcome upon his return to the 
dium to lead at the season’: initial 


meert of the orchestra on Nov. 10 at 

yria Mosque. 

The program, which included the 

verture to Weber’s “Euryanthe’; Ra- 

’s ‘Daphnis and Chloe’ Suit 
‘Don Juan’ and the f 

vmphony of Tchaikovsky, 


trauss’s 


(Continued on page 10) 
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At a Musicians Emergency Luncheon 
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Courtesy of the New York Daily News 


Gertrude Lawrence. Well-known Actress (Right). Who Made a Plea tor the Musicians 
Emergency Fund at a Recent Luncheon, Talks It Over Between Courses with Mrs. Vincent 


Astor, Acting President of the 


Fund, and Edward Johnson, 


General Manager of the 


Metropolitan Opera 


INDIANAPOLIS MEN 
LAUNCH NEW YEAR 


Sevitzky Returns to Podium 

for Third Year—Introduces 

New Work to City 

INDIANAPOLIS, Nov. 18.—Stirring a 
large audience with a rousing ‘Fanfare’, 
followed by the playing of ‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner’, the Indianapolis 
Symphony, with Fabien Sevitzky begin- 
ning his third vear as conductor, im 
pressively launched its tenth season at 
the Friday afternoon concert on Nov. 17. 

The personnel of the orchestra, now 
eighty-five players, includes a number 
yf new musicians. Mr. Sevitzky, after 
the national anthem, proceeded with a 
magnificently arranged program, the 
first half of which was devoted to Bee 
thoven’s ‘Coriolanus’ Overture and the 
titanic Fifth Symphony. In both works 
he revealed, in his conducting, finesse 
ind well-balanced tonal volume, evident 
in climaxes of tremendous virility. 


‘California,’ by Converse, Pleases 
Following the intermission, with the 


orchestra seated for the second half, Mr. 
Sevitzky commented upon the first per- 


(Continued on page 11) 


SEATTLE SYMPHONY 
OPENS ITS SEASON 


Sokoloff Begins Second Year 
as Conductor — Greeted by 
Capacity Audience 
SEATTLE, Nov. 19.—An audience that 
filled Music Hall to capacity greeted Dr. 
Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor, and the 
Seattle Symphony on Nov. 13 at the 
first concert of the season. This is Dr. 
Sokoloff’s second season as conductor. 
A feeling of expectancy pervaded the 
atmosphere, an expectancy magnificently 
realized. The orchestra displayed ad- 
mirable discipline and understanding of 
Dr. Sokoloff’s conception of the music. 
The most important item on the pro 
gram was Brahms’s Symphony No. 1 
in C Minor, to which Dr. Sokoloff gave 
a majestic reading, revealing its power 
and intensity. Fritz Sigel, new concert- 
master, revealed warmth and musical 
feeling in the many violin solo passages. 
Schelling Work Performed 

Ernest Schelling’s ‘Victory Ball’ was 
given its first performance in Seattle. 
Dr. Sokoloff conducted it with verve, 
skillfully emphasizing the sharp con- 
trasts between gaiety and tragedy. The 
program opened with an exhilarating 


(Continued on page 11) 


CHICAGO CITY OPERA 
INCREASES ITS 
REPERTOIRE 


Adds Six Works, ‘Faust’, ‘Mig- 
non’, ‘Bohéme’, ‘Carmen’, ‘Cav- 
alleria Rusticana’ and ‘Pagli- 
acci’ to Its Schedule 








New Singers Heard 





‘Boris Godunoff’, ‘La Traviata’, 
‘Aida’ and ‘Louise’ Repeated 
with Cast Changes—Bigalli, 
Hasselmans, Weber, Canarutto 
and Alwin Conduct 

CHICAGO, Nov. 20. 

“THE Chicago City Opera added six 
works to its repertoire as its lyric 
season continued and six singers made 
their debuts with the association. 

In addition to ‘Boris Godunoft’, ‘La 

Traviata’, ‘Aida’ and ‘Louise’, which 

had been given in the first week of the 

‘Faust’, ‘Mignon’, ‘La Bohéme’, 

‘Cavalleria Rusticana’, ‘Pagliacci’, and 

‘Carmen’ were performed. The new art- 

ists appearing were Charlotte Boerner, 

Virginia Haskins, Mobley Lushanya, 

l'rank Chapman, Manuel Baroumis and 

Robert Campbell Kelso. 

The first week of opera ended on Nov. 
+ with an excellent performance of 
Gounod’s ‘Faust’, The cast included 
Helen Jepson as Marguerite; Armand 
Tokatyan as Faust; Ezio Pinza as 
\fephistopheles and George Czaplicki as 
Valentine. Margory Mayer was Siebel; 
Klizabeth Brown, Martha; and John 
Daggett Howell, Wagner. 

All of the singers seemed very much 
at ease in their parts, Miss Jepson’s 
Marguerite being a delight to the eye 
as well as to the ear. She revealed a 
fine sense of dramatic and vocal nu- 
ances. The ‘Jewel Song’ was brilliantly 
sung and remained a part of the dra- 
matic picture, not simply a display piece. 

(Continued on page 7) 


TORONTO SYMPHONY 
BEGINS NEW SERIES 


MacMillan Conducts Beethoven 
and Chopin Music with 
Seitz as Soloist 

Toronto, Nov. 20.—The first concert 
of the 1939-1940 season by the Toronto 
Symphony was given in Massey Hall 
on Oct. 24. A capacity audience gave 
the orchestra, the conductor and assist- 
ing artist an enthusiastic ovation at the 
close. 

Sir Ernest MacMillan conducted and 
Ernest Seitz, pianist, was assisting art- 
ist if a program which included the 
‘Coriolanus’ Overture by Beethoven and 
his Symphony No. 3 in E Flat; the Con- 


season, 





(Continued on page 10) 
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BARLOW TO CONDUCT 
BALTIMORE PLAYERS 


To Appear as Guest for Season 
of Eleven Concerts, Succeed- 
ing Werner Janssen 


Battimore, Nov. 20.—Howard Bar- 
low, music director of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System and its regular 
conductor since 1932, has been ap- 
pointed guest conductor of the Balti- 
more Symphony for the season of eleven 
concerts, which will begin on Jan. 7, 
according to Frederick R. Huber, mu- 
nicipal director of music. Mr. Barlow 
will continue his duties at Columbia in 
addition to the new post. 

Mr. Barlow succeeds Werner Jans- 
sen, who resigned the post on Oct. 21. 
Mr. Janssen followed Ernest Schelling, 
who resigned in March, 1938, because 
f an eye injury. Mr. Janssen began his 
tenure on Jan. 9, 1938. Mr. Barlow 
agreed to assume the position only after 
Ernest Schelling, who had been ap- 
proached, stated that Pacific Coast en- 
gagements prevented his return to the 
conductorship of the orchestra. 

Mr. Barlow was born in Plain City, 
O., on May 1, 1892, was educated at the 
University of Colorado, Reed College, 
Portland, Ore., and undertook graduate 
study with Cornelius Rybner at Colum- 
bia University. He made his debut as a 
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NEW FRIENDS PREPARE 
MOZART-HANDEL SERIES 


Schnabel and Szigeti Will Be Soloists 
with Orchestra—Dessoff Choirs 
to Sing ‘Israel in Egypt’ 

The Orchestra of the New Friends of 
Music will play works by Mozart and 
Handel at its second annual Carnegie 
Hall series this season, conducted by 
Fritz Stiedry. Artur Schnabel, Josef 
Szigeti and the Dessoff Choirs, of which 
Paul Boepple is conductor, will appear 

with the orchestra. 

Four concerts will be given, on March 
17, March 31, April 7 and April 14 on 
Sunday afternoons at 5:30. Mozart con- 
certos, with Mr. Schnabel performing 
the piano works and Mr. Szigeti as the 
violin soloist, will be combined with 
symphonies of Mozart to form three of 
the four programs. The fourth and final 
concert will be devoted to a Handel ora- 
torio, ‘Israel in Egypt’, which will be 
performed by the Dessoff Choirs with 
the orchestra. It is composed for chorus, 
soli, organ and orchestra, and will be 
sung by about 150 voices. Mr. Stiedry 
will conduct the first three concerts and 
Mr. Boepple the fourth. I. A. Hirsch- 
mann, founder of the New Friends, said 
that the plan to include new works for 
the chamber orchestra, especially com- 
missioned from Dmitri Shostakovitch, 
Arnold Schonberg and other contempo- 
rary composers, had been postponed, 
owing to present world conditions. 

The orchestra left New York after 
appearing in the Town Hall Endowment 
Series for a tour of the Middle West. 





Manice and Strauss Join Metropolitan 
Opera Board of Directors 

At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the Metropolitan Opera 
Association, Inc., William DeForest 
Manice and Lewis L. Strauss were 
elected members of the board. Mr. 
Manice, an attorney at law, is president 
of Christadora House, and is a director 
of the United Neighborhood Houses. 


Mr. Strauss was a member of the board 
rerican Relief Administration. 


on the An 
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Howard Barlow 


conductor at the MacDowell Colony, 
Peterborough, N. H., in 1919, and was 
conductor of the American National 
Orchestra in 1923-24 and at the Neigh- 
borhood Playhouse in New York from 
1925-27. He joined the CBS staff in 
1932. He has been guest conductor of 
the National Symphony, the Philadel- 
phia, and other orchestras. He is also 
acomposer. FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN 


During the period 1917 to 1919 he was 
secretary to Herbert L. Hoover, and is 
now a partner in the firm of Kuhn, Loeb 
& Company. 





Désiré Defauw to Begin NBC Concerts 
on December 9 

Désiré Defauw, Belgian conductor 
who will make his American debut dur- 
ing Arturo Toscanini’s mid-season ab- 
sence from the NBC symphony, has 
booked passage on the Statendam, and 
will arrive in New York on Dec. 2. 
Mr. Defauw will conduct the broadcast 
concerts of Dec. 9 to 30, inclusive. 
Other conductors who will appear prior 
to Mr. Toscanini’s return on March 16 
are Bernardino Molinari and Bruno 
Valter. 





Camilieri Dedicates Anthem to Muriel 
Dickson 

Luigi Camilieri, conductor of the 
People’s Chorus of New York, has com- 
posed a new Christmas anthem, ‘Christ- 
mas Bringeth Jesus’, which has been 
dedicated to Muriel Dickson, Scottish 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera As- 
sociation. Miss Dickson will sing the 
anthem at the Christmas concert of the 
People’s Chorus in Carnegie Hall on 
Dec. 15. 





Premiere of Weinberger Organ Suite 
Played by John Harms 

The world premiere of a suite for 
organ by Jaromir Weinberger, his first 
composition for this instrument, was 
played on Oct. 27, over the NBC-Red 
Network, by John Harms, New York 
organist, who assisted in its composi- 
tion. The Suite, ‘Bible Poems’, is based 
on quotations from the New Testament. 





Bergstrasser Succeeds Steindel as 
Director of Chicago Singverein 

Cuicaco, Nov. 20.—Erhardt Berg- 
strasser has succeeded Walter H. Stein- 
del as musical director of the Chicago 
Singverein, prominent German singing 
society well known for its annual sum- 
mer festival in which numerous German 
groups participate. 


METROPOLITAN LISTS 


New Bass, Walter Olitzki, Will 
Make Debut—Bodanzky III, 
Leinsdorf to Conduct 


In addition to ‘Simon Boccanegra’, 
which will open the season of Metro- 
politan Opera on the evening of Nov. 
27, other works to be heard during the 
first week will be Gluck’s ‘Orfeo ed 
Euridice’, Thomas’s ‘Mignon’, Wag- 
ner’s ‘Tannhauser’, Mussorgsky’s ‘Boris 
Godunoff’, Wagner’s ‘Die Meister- 
singer’ and Verdi’s ‘Aida’. 

A new bass to sing Wagnerian roles, 
Walter Olitzki, has been engaged, and 
will make his first appearance as Beck- 
messer in ‘Die Meistersinger’ on Dec. 
2. He was born in 1903 and his first 
engagement was at the Municipal Opera 
in Konigsberg, where he sang under 
the conductorship of Richard Strauss, 
Max von Schillings, Hans Pfitzner and 
Herman Scherchen. For ten years Mr. 
Olitzki was a member of the Municipal 
Theatre in Konigsberg, singing im- 
portant Wagnerian roles. He is a 
nephew of the contralto Rosa Olitzka, 
a former member of the Metropolitan 
Opera. He made guest appearances at 
the State Opera in Berlin and during 
the Wagnerian season in Monte Carlo 
and in Amsterdam. 

Annamary Dickey to Appear 

Another first appearance during the 
opening week will be that of Annamary 
Dickey, winner of a contract through 
the Metropolitan Opera Auditions of the 
Air, who will make her debut in 
‘Orfeo’ on Nov. 29 as the Happy Spirit. 

Artur Bodanzky, conductor, is suf- 
fering from an attack of arthritis in his 
right arm and will be replaced by Erich 
Leinsdorf, who will conduct ‘Orteo’ and 
‘Meistersinger’ for the first time at the 
Metropolitan. Mr. Bodanzky’s ailment 
developed shortly after his return to 
New York from his summer vacation in 
Vermont and his physician has ordered 
a complete rest for the present. It is 
hoped that Mr. Bodanzky will be able 
to resume his post as conductor during 
the first month of the opera season. 

Operas and casts for the first week 
are: 

‘Simon Boccanegra’ on Nov. 27, with 
Mmes. Rethberg and Stellman, and 
Messrs. Tibbett, Martinelli, Pinza, War- 
ren, D’Angelo and Paltrinieri. Mr. Pan- 
izza will conduct. 

‘Orfeo ed Euridice’ on Nov. 29 with 


Mmes. Thorborg, Jessner, Farrell, and 
Annamary Dickey (debut). Incidental 
dances by Mmes. Neal, Montes, Mr. 
Mouradoff (premier danseur) and the 
Corps de Ballet. Mr. Leinsdorf will con- 
duct. 


‘Mignon’ on Nov. 30, with Mmes. 
Stevens, Antonine and Olheim and Messrs. 
Crooks, Moscona, De Paolis and Gurney. 
Incidental dance by Ruthanna Boris (solo 
danseuse) and Corps de Ballet, Mr. Pelle- 
tier conducting. 

‘Tannhauser’ will be given as a matinee 
on Dec. 1 for the benefit of the Alliance 
for Guidance of Rural Youth, with Mmes. 
Lehmann, Manski and Stellman and 
Messrs. Melchior, Tibbett, List, Gurney, 
Laufkoetter, Paltrinieri and Gabor. The 
Bacchanale will be danced by Mmes. Boris 
(solo danseuse), Montes, Moore, Messrs. 
Mouradoff (premier danseur), Chaffee 
(solo danseur) and the Corps de Ballet. 
Mr. Leinsdorf will conduct. 

‘Boris Godunoff’ on Dec. 1 with Mmes. 
Thorborg, Petina, Doe, Kaskas and Farell 
and Messrs. Pinza, Kullman, Moscona, 
De Paolis, Cordon, Gurney, Gabor, Engle- 
man, Warren, Massue and Paltrinieri. 
Dance by the Corps de Ballet. Mr. Panizza 
vill be the conductor. 

‘Die Meistersinger’ will be the Dec. 2 
matinee opera with Mmes. Jessner and 
Branzell and Messrs. Kullman, Schorr, 
Walter Olitzki (debut), List, Laufkoet- 


FIRST WEEK’S OPERAS 


ter, Janssen, Wolfe, Gurney, D’Ange 
Cehanovsky, Altglass, Massue, Olivi« 
and Paltrinieri. Mr. Leinsdorf will c: 
duct. 

‘Aida’ will be given on the night of I 
2 with Mmes. Milanov, Castagna 
Votipka and Messrs. Carron, Bonelli, 
don, Gurney and Oliviero. Dances 
Mme. Boris (solo danseuse), Mr. Mou 
doff (premier danseur) and the Corps ‘e 
3allet. Mr. Panizza will conduct. 


WAR NOT TO AFFEC1 
ITALY’S LYRIC STAGE 


Opera Directors Meet—Rome 
Schedules Revivals 
and Novelties 


Rome, Nov. 15.—The tension, due to 
war conditions on the continent, will not 
be permitted to affect the schedule of 
major Italian opera houses. The sea- 
son will take place, as planned, in all 
principal cities. 

Following a meeting with directors 
of the opera houses in Rome, Milan, 
Florence, Naples, Genoa, and other 
cities, it was stated by Dino Alfieri, 
minister of popular culture, that the 
Italian winter season of opera would 
be launched at the Royal Opera House 
in Rome on Dec. 8. 

Rocca Work to Have Premiere 

The Rome opera season will be in- 
augurated with a performance of Verdi's 
‘Falstaff’ and will include such peren- 
nial favorites as ‘La Bohéme’, ‘William 
Tell’ and ‘Il Trovatore’. It will be 
marked also by the world premiere of 
a new work and by the Golden Jubilee 
performance of an old favorite. The 
new work is to be the ‘Monte Ivnor’ by 
Lodovico Rocca and Mascagni’s ‘Caval- 
leria Rusticana’ will be given a special 
performance to commemorate the fiftieth 
anniversary of its first presentation. 

Included in the Royal Opera House 
schedule for the first time are ‘Sakun- 
tala’, ‘Le Coq d’Or’, and ‘L’Heure Es- 
pagnole’. Three ballets are also sched 
uled for the Rome season. Conductors 
are Tullio Serafin, Vincenzo Bellezza, 
Oliviera de Fabrittiis, and Mario Ross 








Gertrude Lawrence Speaks for 
Musicians’ Fund 

Gertrude Lawrence, the English ac- 
tress, spoke for the Musicians Emer 
gency Fund at a luncheon held at the St 
Regis Hotel on Nov. 16 at which her 
fellow guests of honor were Rose Pauly, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, and 
Edward Johnson, general manager of 
the Opera. Mrs. Vincent Astor pre- 
sided. Several boxes for the Ice Follies 
Benefit to be held at Madison Squar 
Garden on Dec. 4 were taken at an in 
promptu sale conducted by Samuel | 
M. Barlow. 





Town Hall Forms Junior Committee 


A Junior Music Committee has been 
formed at Town Hall to aid in the fur- 
thering of musical projects of the con- 
cert department of which Kenneth Klein 
is director. Katherine Thatcher is chair- 
man of the new unit which include 
Sonya Stokowski, treasurer; Jane Fis! 
secretary; Mrs. T. Roland Berner, M: 
Ralph Crews, Mrs. Samuel Dushk 
Mrs. Walter D. Fletcher, Mary Fowl 
Mrs. Arnold Hutcheson, 
Lehman, Lydia Perera, Alice Polk ar 
Anne Parker Semler. One of the fir: 
activities of the Junior Committee | 
been the institution of a ‘Music Lovet 
Bulletin’ in the Town Hall house pr 
gram, a fortnightly guide to musical « 
periences of unusual interest. 
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Catherine the Great Nurtured 
Art by Bringing Composers 
and Singers from Italy to 
St. Petersburg — Paisiello, 
Cimarosa and Sarti Shared 
Her Patronage 


By Cyr ve BRANT 


HE destinies of Europe in the 

second half of the eighteenth 

century were directed by such 
despots as Louis XVI of France, Maria 
Theresa of Austria and oddly enough 
by a group of contemporaries bound 
not only by aristocratic principles but 
the lowly number “two”. These so- 
called “benevolent despots”, in addition 
to Frederick the Great and Catherine 
the Great of Russia (1762-1796), were 
the Austrian Emperors, Joseph II and 
Leopold II. The courts of Western 
Europe were resplendent with cultural 
leaders and gave an enviable place to 
the arts and the study of aesthetics. The 
Russians at this period, besides trying 
to assimilate the culture of the West, 
were attempting to rival the achieve- 
ments of other courts. It was just as 
possible to extend a liberal hand to 
art in primitive Russia as in civilized 
France, and although her people were 
ill-prepared, Catherine II was dete1- 
mined that she would not be surpassed 
by her rival monarchs. 

The Italian opera had been fostered 
in Russia since the days of Catherine’s 
childhood. The emissaries of the Em- 
press Anna who searched Italy in 1735, 
returned with a group of musicians 
which included Francesco Araja. He 
became the leading operatic figure un- 
til shortly before Catherine came to the 
throne. When the opera under Gluck 
was the glory of Vienna and Paris, the 
lackeys in Russia were being whipped 
to the opera to swell the audience. 
About the same time in Berlin, the de- 
termined Frederick the Great sent com- 
panies of soldiers to the opera for a 
similar purpose. In later years the 
method of persuasion was less dramatic. 
The Empress Elizabeth, who succeeded 
(nna, only “recommended” that the 
ladies of the court be present at every 
performance. 


Lavished Huge Sums on Musicians 


Catherine the Great, although she 
encouraged opera by lavishing large 
sums on visiting composers and singers, 
was by nature tone-deaf. She declared 
that music for her was seldom more 
than noise. Her governess, after several 
years of patient trying, was forced to 
admit that her royal charge was not 
only unable to sing but possessed no 
voice at all. In later life an Italian 
naestro tried to teach her an aria but 
vas obliged to admit, despite all his 
‘oncessions to royalty, that he was as 
nsuccessful as any before him. Be- 
tween the acts of the opera she often 
jected to the playing of the musicians 
d ordered them to cease. While 
therine speaks of these shortcomings 
a letter to Voltaire, she also admits 

inability to write either verse or 
isic. On the other hand, the Empress 
another letter claimed that she could 
stinguish her nine favorite dogs by 
eir individual barks but her musical 
reception seems to have gone no 
ther. Another peculiarity, however, 
surprising. During a performance she 
intained that she could stand in the 
dst of a group of musicians and point 


< 
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How a Tone-Deaf Empress Fostered Opera 


they were playing. % “4 

Catherine catite in contact with the 
opera at a time when new ideals were 
asserting themselves. The tendencies 
exemplified in the operas of Gluck 


to the exact place in the music where 


in addition to other representative lead- 
ers. While a first thought might place 
these men in a barren land that could 
produce no fruit, Paisiello in a letter 
written during his stay in Russia, 
speaks in a vein that no doubt reflects 


CATHERINE AND THREE OF HER SATELLITES 





Giuseppe Sarti 


Giovanni Paisiello 


were little more than the halfway mark 
in this period of reform. Mozart, using 
ideas of those who followed Gluck, in- 
geniously cast them in his miaster- 
works. Many of these improvements 
resulted from the influence of several 
Italian composers associated with the 
opera at Naples from about 1750 to 
1800. This group comprised the Second 
Neapolitan School. They made use of 
accompanied recitatives, concerted num- 
bers, changed the form of the aria and 
developed the finale at the climax of 
each act. From the opera buffa, to 
which many of these composers lent 
their talents, came the reform of the 
artificialities that characterized the 
opera of the early half of the eighteenth 
century. 

Italian Composers in St. Petersburg 

The St. Petersburg opera, although 
far from the centers which were in the 
forefront of the new movement, con- 
tributed its share at least indirectly. 
The roster of court composers at St. 
Petersburg included Paisiello, Traetta 
and Cimarosa of the Neapolitan school, 


the attitude of his compatriots. He tells 
of his efforts to rise above the operatic 
conventions that had hampered him in 
Italy. Furthermore he states that he has 
cut out the bravura passages, ritornelli, 
elaborate cadenzas and made use of ac- 
companied recitatives. Paisiello left no 
definite effects on Russian music, but his 
stay made a distinct change in his style. 
On his return to Italy such a_ great 
transformation was observed in his 
music that his contemporaries no longer 
accepted his works. In time he became 
so disheartened that the disappointment 
supposedly caused his death. Yet he 
was on the right road and his works 
were an inspiration to those who were 
better able to comprehend his ideas. 

In Russia many prejudices had to be 
overcome in order to impress upon some 
of the important church leaders and 
nobles that opera was not an art of the 
devil. Catherine showed greater energy 
than either of her predecessors in fos 
tering opera. In addition to the mag 
nificent theatre constructed by Eliza- 
beth in 1750, Catherine added another 
in 1777. Besides, there was the Her- 


Unable to Distinguish One Tune 
from Another She Recognized 
Each of Her Dogs by His Bark 
—Wrote Libretio to Spite King 
of Sweden 


mitage, a theatre in the Winter Palace 
which housed many of the dramas, bal 
lets and operas. The opera season, ac 
cording to one contemporary, lasted only 
three or four months but there were 
concerts and endless balls for diversion 


The First Russian Opera 


In the theatre constructed by the Em- 
press Elizabeth, Francesco Araja pre 
sented the first opera set to a Russian 
libretto. This production, ‘La Clemenza 
di Tito’, given in 1751, was followed by 
another of greater historical sig 
nificance. In 1755, ‘Cephalus and Pro- 
cris’ was given with an _ all-Russian 
cast. Among its members was the 
daughter of Prince Alexis Razoumoff- 
sky, whose brother was later honored 
by having a series of Beethoven quar- 
tets dedicated to him. In 1759 the be- 
loved Araja returned to Italy and the 
direction of the opera was given over 
to the German, Herman Rapauch. He, 
in turn, was succeeded by Manfredini, 
who was in charge when Catherine II 
came to the throne. 

The Empress first extended an invitation 
to Baldassare Galuppi to come to Russia. 
He was a man of sixty with an enviable 
reputation, having held the post of maestro 
at St. Marks in Venice, but later turned 
his talents to opera buffa. Burney, speak 
ing of Galuppi’s stay in London, is of the 
opinion that he made a more marked im 
pression on English music than any other 
Italian composer. Robert Browning, over 
a hundred years later, carved a niche for 
him in the memory of mankind with his 
poem ‘A Toccata of Galuppi’s’. At St. 
Petersburg, his visit (1766-68) was to be 
reflected on the future character of Rus- 
sian church music. His operas pleased the 
Empress and he composed a setting of 
‘Iphigenia in Tauris’ for her pleasure 
When he returned to Italy he took as his 
companion a young Russian, Bortniansky, 
who spent a year of study with him at 
Venice. When the youth returned to Rus- 
sia in 1779, he spent many years in the 
Imperial Chapel Choir, for which he wrote 
numerous religious compositions that are 
still the glory of Russian music. 


First Neapolitan Composer in Russia 


Che first of the Neapolitan masters t 
reach Russia was Traetta. He was one of 
the numerous pupils of Durante, who left 
their mark on this changing period of 
opera. Before his arrival, Traetta had pro 
duced some of his best works, but in Rus 
sia he added new operas to the already 
imposing list. He seems not to have been 
too happy in his land of “exile” principally 
because of the severe winter climate which 
hampered his work. However, he remained 
till 1775, and then spent an unfruitful pe 
riod in England. It is important to note 
that Traetta’s early operas pointed in the 
same direction as those of Gluck and this 
influence was felt in Russia. His death 
shortly after his return to Italy is attributed 
to the undermining of his constitution by 
the severity of the Russian climate 

It was to Paisiello that Catherine ex 
tended the invitation to succeed Traetta 
If the Empress had been lavish with het 
gifts to the former members of her “Italian 
family” she outdid herself in recognition of 
the skill of Paisiello. Copies of his scores 
found their way into the valuable library 
of Sir Frederick Gore Ouseley, the promi 
nent English organist whose father was 
ambassador to Russia. One of these copies 
in a princely binding bears the inscription 
of the private copyist to Catherine the 

(Continued on page 29) 
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STOKOWSKI RETURNS 
TO PHILADELPHIANS 


Introduces New Seating Plan, 


Based on Acoustic Studies, 
to Secure Better Tone 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 20.— Leopold 
Stokowski, co-conductor of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, who is leading most 
of November events (the only concerts 
he is scheduled to direct locally except for 
a pair in March, 1940), once more chal- 
lenged tradition and created a “sensa- 
tion” in musical circles shortly after his 
arrival by the announcement of a new 
seating arrangement for the orchestra, 
based, he said, on scientific plans worked 
out by himself and acoustical engineers 
after studies of the various intensities 
in projection of direct tone and reflected 
tone, and relative volume of instruments. 

The new seating plan, which marks 
a wide departure from usual practice, 
was put into operation at the concerts of 
Nov. 10-11 and one witnessed all the 
strings grouped in a solid body at the 
rear of the stage, mostly on a series of 
rising platforms; the woodwinds in two 
semi-circular rows immediately before 
the conductor’s podium; the trumpets 
and trombones to the left front of the 
stage; the horns and tympani to the 
right front. The rest of the percussion 
instruments were well advanced for- 
ward. The harps were placed to the rear, 
being classed by Stokowski with instru- 
ments, which, like the strings, require 
the maximum of “reflection of tone”. 
Stokowski, who helped design the 
“shell” or reflector, used at the orches- 
tra’s concerts in the Academy of Music, 
justifies his new placement of instru- 
mental forces on several grounds, these 
including greater richness of orchestral 
tone ; better balance, and more acute and 
brilliant articulation on the part of the 
different instruments and choirs. 


Transcriptions Performed 


The program offered, tested the new 
seating plan effectively, although a more 
definite opinion must depend upon sev- 
eral concerts and a broadly diversified 
repertoire inclusive of different types 
and styles of composition and orchestra- 
tion. Listed were: 


Overture in D Minor....... Handel -Stokowski 
Symphony No. 40, in G Minor ....Mozart 
Passacaglia and Fugue in C Minor 
Bach-Stokowski 
Symphony No. 6, in B Minor Tchaikovsky 
Mr. Stokowski was warmly greeted 
by capacity audiences at both the Fri- 
day afternoon and Saturday evening 
concerts. The Handel overture, which 
Mr. Stokowski has transcribed with ef- 
fective use of the sonorities afforded by 
the modern orchestra, was splendidly 
performed. The publication of the Mo- 
zart symphony was on the whole admir- 
able, although certain details in the in- 
terpretation, which in places indicated a 
“romantic” rather than “classical” ap- 
proach, were open to argument. 
Stokowski’s opulent orchestral set- 
ting of Bach’s magnificent organ Passa- 
caglia has become a standard and suc- 
cessful work (at Stokowski concerts) 
and it appears to be one of the finest 
transcriptions of this great work of the 
master organist extant. The Passacag- 
lia was finely set forth and brought the 
accustomed rounds of applause. 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘Pathetique’ symphony 
has always been a work in which Mr. 
Stokowski’s interpretative personality 
and his mastery of the orchestra’s re- 
sources have had full play. The present 
concerts were no exception. An ovation 
followed, the conductor finally making 
a brief speech in which he expressed his 
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Wide World 


NEW SEATING PLAN OF THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 


Strings Are Fanwise at the Rear of the Stage, Woodwinds Directly Before the Conductor's Stand; at Left Front, the Trombones, Trumpets, and 
Behind Them the Tuba and Harp. At the Right Are the French Horns, and Behind Them Tympani and Other Percussion Instruments 


pleasure at being back in Philadelphia 
with its “magnificent orchestra” and its 
“friendly audiences”. The program was 
repeated on Noy. 13 at the second con- 
cert in the Monday evening series. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra’s concerts 
for young people owe their inception 
several years ago largely to Leopold 
Stokowski, who always seems to derive 
special enjoyment from conducting these 
particular events. The concert on Nov. 
15 was no exception. 

At this concert he introduced to Phil- 
adelphia for the first time—at least in 
part—his recently completed orchestral 
transcription of Mussorgsky’s ‘Pictures 
at an Exhibition’, listing three move 
ments—The Catacombs’, ‘The Hut on 
Fowl’s Legs’ and ‘The Great Gate of 
Kiev’. Another—‘The Ballet of the Un- 
hatched Chicks’-—was one of the en- 
cores. If the rest of the movements have 
been» as effectively and _ brilliantly 
treated, then the transcription seems 
destined to gain. recognition as one of 
the. finest of the several existing ver- 
sions. 

Paul White Music Played 

Tchaikovsky’s ‘Pathetique’ Symphony 
had the usual ‘Stokowskian’ perform- 
ance, and because of the proximity of 
Thanksgiving, Paul White’s ‘Voyage of 
the Mayflower’ assumed special signifi- 
cance, the Philadelphia Senior High 
School Chorus singing excellently the 
choral parts. Another scheduled orches- 
tral work was Debussy’s ‘Clair de Lune’ 
in Mr. Stokowski’s transcription and 
encores were Debussy’s ‘Fétes’ and 
Dvorak’s Slavonic Dance in E Minor. 

The two young ladies representing the 
youth committee appeared on the stage 
and presented the conductor with a Jav- 
anese drum as a symbol of their appre- 
ciation for his work and interest in 
inaugurating and furthering the youth 
concerts. Mr. Stokowski graciously ac- 
cepted the gift and to the delight of the 
audience and his colleagues of the or- 
chestra proceeded to test its qualities 
with a few resounding thumps. 

WILLIAM FE, SMITH 
Steinberg Becomes Honorary Member 
of Bruckner Society 

Hans Wilhelm Steinberg was made 
an honorary member of the Bruckner 
Society of America, Inc., at a meeting 
of the executive members on Oct. 18. 
Mr. Steinberg was the first to include a 
Bruckner work on the programs of the 
NBC Symphony. 








PHILADELPHIA OPERA 


LaScala Company Gives ‘But- 
terfly’ with Garrotto and Mel- 
ton as Principals 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 20.—The Phila- 
delphia LaScala Opera Company, 
Francesco Pelosi, general manager, 
launched its 1939-40 series and also 
opened the local opera season with 
Puccini’s ‘Madama Butterfly’ in the 
Academy of Music on Nov. 2. The 
event attracted a large audience which 
accepted the performance, conducted 
by Giuseppe Bamboshek, recently ap- 
pointed musical director, with every 
evidence of hearty approval. Generally 
considered, the production attained ex- 
cellent standards and in some respects 
was one of the finest offered by the 
company since its organization. 

Chief honors were won by Annun- 
ciata Garrotto in the title role, her sing- 
ing and acting contributing to an un- 
usually effective projection, and James 
Melton, who appeared as Lieutenant 
Pinkerton (his debut as an opera singer 
here) and made a more-than-favorable 
impression by his pleasing vocalism. 
Joseph Royer fulfilled the requirements 
of the role of Consul Sharpless well and 
Bernice Schalker as Suzuki contributed 
importantly to the success of the occa- 
sion. Others in the cast were: Mary 
Gaul, Kate Pinkerton; Benjamin Gro- 
bani, the Commissioner; Costante Sor- 
vino, the Marriage Broker; Valentin 
Pigniak, the Bonze; Theodore Bayar, 
Prince Yamadoro, and Irene Jacoby, 
Marie Dougherty and Balbo Pelosi. 
Stage direction was in charge of Ben- 
jamin Altieri. 

The Philadelphia Opera Company, C. 
David Hocker, president and general 
manager, and Sylvan Levin, musical 
director, scheduled to open its present 
season with Gounod’s ‘Faust’ in the 
Academy of Music on Nov. 21, held its 
dress rehearsal for the performance on 
Nov. 18—the seventy-sixth anniversary 
of the first American presentation of 
this popular stage-work. This took 
place in Philadelphia on Nov. 18, 1863, 
by a German opera company which 
produced a local series of then-well- 
known operas as well as “novelties”, of 
which ‘Faust’ was one. 

The cast for the ‘Faust’ performance 
with Mr. Levin conducting, lists: Fritz 


SEASON IS LAUNCHED 


Krueger in the title role; Frances Greer 
as Marguerite; Leonard Treash as 
Mephistopheles; Nancy Fishburn as 
Marthe; Robert Gay as Valentin; Frank 
Cappelli as Wagner; Hallie M. Now- 
land as Siebel. Hans Wohlmuth, stage 
director, has prepared a production 
unusual interest as to details of settings 
costumes, and action—these to retain 
the essential traditions of the opera 
while at the same time making use 
the resources of modern stagecraft 
theatrical practice. 

Mr. Hocker states that the company 
begins its second season with near| 
two-thirds of the seats subscribed for— 
indicating “that Philadelphia will en 
thusiastically support” the organiz 
tion’s performances. 


WILLIAM E 


SMITH 





NEW ORLEANS WELCOMES 
ORCHESTRAL PROGRAMS 


Zack Conducts Civic Players in Two 
Concerts—Windingstad’s 
Ensemble Appears 

New Orteans, Nov. 20.—The New 
Orleans Civic Symphony, Arthur Zack 
conductor, gave two well-attended con 
certs recently. The artistic growth 
the organization has been revealed mor 
fully at each of its concerts 

Mrs. Edgar G. Rogers presented f 
the third of her orchestral concerts 
assembly of seventy-five musicians cor 
ducted by Ole Windingstad, who direct 
with ease and authority. 

The soloist was Adela Lane, piani 
who revealed fine qualities in the Lis 
Concerto. An outstanding feature of t! 
concert was the singing of the Ne 
comb-Tulane A Cappella Choir, Ma 
nard Klein, director. The Eighty-Seco 
Psalm, music by Ferdinand Dunkk 
was one of the finest offerings of t 
choir. 


s 


The Philharmonic Society present 
Robert Virovai, violinist, as the secor 
attraction of its auditorium series. TI 
attendance was huge and the young 
artist was heartily acclaimed. The Dix 
Hall series of the same society offered 
the Musical Art Quartet, an organiz: 
tion which won many admirers, wl 
enthusiastically showed their apprecti 
tion. . Ban 
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CHICAGO CITY OPERA INCREASES ITS REPERTOIRE 





Gladys Swarthout Frank Chapman 


(Continued from page 3) 

\rmand Tokatyan as Faust also seemed 

his best and gave a very satisfying 
interpretation. Ezio Pinza’s Mephis- 
pheles was of the same high standard. 
‘ir. Czaplicki was especially pleasing as 
Valentine and Margery Mayer, a 
charming Siebel. The chorus was in 
fine vocal form and the Kermess dances 
in the first act were interestingly done 
by the Littlefield ballet. Louis Hassel- 
mans conducted. 


1 


Swarthout Returns 


given on Nov. 6, re-intro- 
luced Gladys Swarthout to this city 
ifter an absence of several years. It was 

most successful debut also for the 
coloratura, Virginia 
Tito Schipa was 
part which he 
distinguished... Mr. 
Désiré 


Mignon’, 


twenty-year-old 
Haskins, as Philene. 
Wilhelm Meister, 

ikes especially 

‘inza as Lothario was splendid. 
Defrére made one of his infrequent ap- 
ances as Laertes and Mark Love 
In the time Miss Swarthout has been 

Chicago she has gained 
umazingly in vocal and dramatic poise 
und her Mignon was a colorful charac 

ration. Miss Haskins’s voice is light, 
but of lustrous quality, and the Polo- 
tise met with great approval. The Lit- 
tlefield ballet provided colorful dances 

1 Mr. Hasselmans conducted with 
uthority. 

On Nov. 8 Charles Kullman sang his 
first Rodolfo in Chicago, when Puccini’s 
La Boheme’ was given with Grace 
Moore singing Mimi. Charlotte Boer- 
ner also made her first operatic appear- 
nce in this city, as Musetta. 

Miss Moore’s Mimi was one of fragile 
lelicacy which, however, never became 
bscured. Mr. Kullman was an impetu- 
us Rodolfo and heightened the favor- 
ible impression he had made in Satur- 
lay afternoon’s ‘Louise’. Miss Boerner’s 
Musetta was an excellent foil for Miss 
Moore’s Mimi and the Waltz Song in 
he second act was sung with exquisite 

ne. Carlo Morelli, Virgilio Lazzari 
nd Mr. Defrére were Rodolfo’s three 
Bohemian companions and Pompilio 
Malatesta was the Alcindoro and Be 

jit. Henry Weber imparted warmth 
nd resonance to the orchestral score. 
Dusolina Giannini Heard 

‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ and ‘Pagliacci’ 

is the double bill civen by the com 

ny on Nov. 9 in co-operation with the 
rd of education. Dusolina Giannini 
ade her first appearance of the season 

‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ and gave a 
raiseworthy performance. Others in 

» cast were Manuel Baroumis as Tur 
Robert Campbell Kelso as 
lio, making their debuts with th 
Elizabeth Brown was 


lu, and 


“Ta company. 


la and May Barron sang Lucia. Dino 
1: 


sal 


nducted. 


Mobley Lushanya 


Andre Burdino 


|= 


Seymour 


Cleighton 


Catherine Littlefield and Carl 


of the Littlefield Ballet 


Frank Chapman, baritone, made his 
Chicago debut as Silvio in ‘Pagliacci’ 
and was well received. Vivian Della 
Chiesa, singing Nedda for the first time, 
was a charming picture and her voice 
seemed well suited to the part. John 
Pane-Gasser was Canio, and Jean Far 
dulli the Tonio. Giuseppe Cavadore was 
Beppe. Angelo Canarutto conducted. 

The first repetition of the season, 
Verdi’s ‘La Traviata’, on Nov. 10, had 
several cast changes, giving it almost 
the status of a first performance. Hilde 
Reggiani sang Violetta, a role new to 
her, but one in which she gave an excel- 
lent account of herself. The music is 
well suited to her voice and she gives 
the part surprising warmth and color. 
Mr. Tokatyan appeared as Alfredo, giv 
ing a suave, finished performance. John 
Charles Thomas repeated his fine work 
as the elder Germont and the remainder 
of the cast was unchanged from the pre 
vious performance. Mr. Weber again 
conducted. 

‘Boris Godunoff’ was repeated on the 
afternoon of Nov. 11. Joseph Bentonelli 
singing Gregory, in place of Mr. Tokat- 
yan, who sang the role on the opening 
night of the season. Mr. Bentonelli sang 
the part beautifully. Mr. Pinza again 
gave his dramatic portrayal of Boris 
and Mr. Weber conducted. 

Lushanya Wins Ovation 


Mobley Lushanya, an American In- 
dian girl, was enthusiastically received 
by opera patrons when she made her 
debut as Aida in Verdi’s opera of that 
name on the evening of Nov. 11. Every 
opportunity to show approval of her 
fine work was taken by the audience: 
numerous curtain calls after her aria 
in the first act attested to the success she 
had made. Her voice is of fine texture, 


Virginia Haskins 





Vivian Della Chiesa 


well colored, and reveals every evidence 
of good training. Her Aida had many 
interesting dramatic touches. Karin 
Branzell also made her first local ap- 
pearance as Amneris, giving this role 
the rich, opulent character demanded. 
Kurt Baum was Radames; George 
Czaplicki, Amonasro; and others in the 
cast were Mr. Love, Mr. Beattie, Janis 
Porter and Giuseppe Cavadore. The 
Littlefield ballet, headed by Catherine 
Littlefield, Thomas Cannon, and Carl 
Cleighton, provided the colorful dances 
in the “Triumphal Scene’ in the second 
act. Carl Alwin conducted. 

A special benefit performance of 
Bizet’s ‘Carmen’ was given on Nov. 12 
with Elen Longone as Carmen. Her 
voice is admirably suited to this role 


Mr. Tokatyan sang a good Don José; 


COMPOSERS FORUM HAS 
JOINT SPONSORSHIP 


Juilliard School and Music Division 
of New York Public Library to 
Assist Laboratory 

Joint sponsorship of the New York 
City WPA Composers’ Forum Labora 
tory will be held this year by the Juil 
liard School of Music and the music 
division of the New York Public Li- 
brary. Horace Johnson, Director of 
the New York City project, pointed out 
that this association will enlarge the 
scope of the laboratory by offering a 
wider field of operation and greater 
working facilities. The laboratory will 
open its fifth season on Nov. 29 in the 
Lenox Gallery of the Public Library 
with a concert devoted to the music 
of Roger Sessions. 

Fifty-two composers have submitted 
works for the current season. soth 
Carleton Sprague Smith, head of the 
music division of the library, and Oscar 
Wagner, dean of the Juilliard Graduate 
School, expressed their pleasure in the 
co-sponsorship of the project. The ad 
ministrative office is located on the 
eleventh floor at 71 West 23rd Street, 
to which composers should address 
manuscripts or letters of inquiry. 


Berkshire Festival Sponsors School 
Lectures 

STOCKBRIDGE, MAss., Nov. 20.—Har- 
riet Johnson, director of the Layman’s 
Music Course in New York and head 
of the music department of Foxcroft 
School in Virginia, will direct a music 
lecture course in nine Berkshire County 
public schools, to be sponsored by the 
Berkshire Symphonic Festival. The 
course affords pupils the opportunity to 
increase their appreciation of orchestra, 
chamber, operatic and vocal music and 
to increase their knowledge of musical 


Joseph Bentonelli 


Elen Longone Douglas Beattie 


Mr. Czaplicki was especially fine as the 
Toreador. Miss Della Chiesa was 
charming as Micaela’. Othe 


nart< were 
pa “ec 


taken by Helen Margolyne, ! liss Brow 
Anthony Marlowe and Mr. Cavadore 


Mr. Weber gave a very spirited reading 
of the orchestral score The Littlefield 
ballet was especially good in the colorful 


dances in the last act 

Andre Burdino, tenor, was the only 
important cast change in the second 
formance of ‘Louise’ given on Noy. 13 
Miss Moore again completely won the 
audience with her dynamic work as 
Louise. Mr. Burdino has won a place 
with Chicago opera lovers and his ex 





cellent singing and acting as Julien 
this performance delighted. It was 
most convincing interpretation Mr 
Hasselmans again conducted C.Q 
instruments. It was established last y 


by the festival with Alice Riggs 
chairman, in which post she will rem 
Miss Johnson will give tw { the 
tures and her assistant, Katherine | 
brick, will give ten 


‘MODERN MUSIC’ TREATS 
OF INFLUENCES OF WAR 


Issue to Have Articles by Einstein. 
Rosenfeld, Marx, Mendel and 
Isadore Freed 


The influence of the Wor VW 
music, now and im the future, is the ; 
ject of several articles in the November 
December issue of Modern My 

The leading feature “War, Natiomalis: 
Tolerance and Prejudice’ is by Dr. Alfr 
Einstein, European scholar, who is 
visiting professor at Smith Colleges A 


more indirect reflection of issues appears 
in Paul Rosenfeld’s article, ‘Folkmusic ar 
Culture Politics.’ There are also inc] 
last minute reports on the lacks t 
cities of London and Paris, and of the large 
season undertaken by Switzerland 

Three new series of articles are als 
troduced. During 1939-40 Modern Mu 
will publish a group of South Ameri 
portraits. The first in this November issu 
is of the Brazilian composer Villa-Lob 


written by the composer-conductor of ti 
same country, Burle Marx. There is als 
to be a series of critical discussions 


temporary American works 

by musical illustrations. The first of thes 
in the current issue, is of Roy Harris's 
Quintet, by Arthur Mendel Another 
undertaking is an educational series s 
dore Freed makes the first ntributs 
with an article entitled “Teachers Need 
Composers.’ 


Chicago Symphony Receives $10,000 


Cnicaco, Nov 20.—T C] g 
Symphony Association hic] 
the Chicago Sympl 
nounced the receipt of a bequest 


$10,000 under the will of the late Cwrus 
H. McCormick 








Flagstad Is Leonore, Melchior, 
Florestan, Under Baton of 
Leinsdorf — ‘Madama Butter- 
fiy’ with Novotna, Bartlett and 
Glatz. Sung for Children 


By Marsory M. FisHer 


SAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 20. 


HE San Francisco Opera Com- 
pany brought its 1939 season to a 
. line _ 

a lling produc- 

‘ov. 3. It was the 
the season, due as 
stage director, 
-onductor, 


Was an en 
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s le ac t chorus, or 
chestra, singers and designer contrib 
uting equally to the magnificence of the 
pert t nce 

T color ent and grouping 
of the final scene of jubilation made an 
unforgettable picture. To the role of 
Leonore Mme. Flagstad brought that 
beauty of voice and simple sincerity of 


action which makes her every perior- 
The Florestan of 
Lauritz Melchior was tremendously im 


ly and « 


, 
| 


lramatically 


tinued from page 3) 
zalhity to volum At no ti did he 
ermit the voices to be obscured, even 
the stirring climaxes of the third act. 
Seer the fir t was also thrill- 
me. Herbert Graf -hieving unusual 
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An Impassioned Reading of ‘Tristan’ 


New interest was brought to the per- 
rmance of “Tristan und Isolde’ on 


Nov. 10 by the presence at the conduc 
tor’s stand of Edwin McArthur, Mme 











Flagstad’s accompanist. That he is a 
st musical conductor and knows the 
score, goes 1t that he 
uimes the orchestra he singers 
s ient in his impassioned direct- 
g. The effect often electrifying, 
the artists respor with superb sing- 
ng. Those wi disappointed in 
Mme. Flagstad’s singing earlier in the 


week found ample cause for thanks in 





er singing of Is She has broad 
ned nm since it was first 
near ago; she brings t 
1d womanliness 

t found previously and her voice was 
glorious throughout. Mr. Melchior, also 
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‘FIDELIO’ IS CLIMAX OF SAN F 





Alexander Kipnis Hertha Glatz 


\t all times his tone expressed the emo- 
tion of the moment. Also new to the 
cast was Alexander Kipnis, an impres- 
sive Rocco, and Fred Destal who was 
‘fective as Don Pizzaro. 

\s Marzelline, Charlotte Boerne: 
proved captivating and vocally 
efficient, and Hans Clemens, as Jaquino 
her sweetheart, was equally satisfactory 
Julius Huehn, Ray Garden and Paul 
Walti were successful in the lesser roles. 
Mr. Leinsdorf and the orchestra re 
ceived an ovation of extraordinary dura- 
tion. The work was an overwhelming 
success from every standpoint. 

Another highlight of the closing week 
took place on the same day when a 
matinee presentation ‘of ‘Madama But- 


iwain 


Gaetano Merola 


Erich Leinsdorf 


terfly’ was given for school 
under the auspices of the Opera Guild 
The cast included Jarmila Novotna 
Michael Bartlett, Hertha Glatz, and 
George Cehanovsky, who had the role ot 
Sharpless. Mr. Cehanovsky, singing 
less then twenty-four hours’ notice 
again proved himself an infallibly c 
petent singing actor. The youngsters 
gave every evidence of enjoying ever 
minute of the opera. 

An extra performance of ‘Tristan w 
Isolde’ on Nov. 2 was notable for the 


singing of the new Brangaene, Hertha 


Glatz, who assumed the role for the 
first time in San Francisco a 
superbly. Mme. Flagstad, Mr. Mel 
chidr, Mr. Kipnis and Mr. Huehn and 


_ v 
™m Sa 


CONCLU DED IN LOS ANGELES 


sang with restraint and superlative art- 
istry. Mr. Cordon substituted for Alex 
under Kipnis in the role of King Mark, 
and did the best work heard from him 
during the week; Mr. Huehn replaced 
Fred Destal as Kurvenal. There were 
many recalls for members of the cast. 

Nov. 11 brought the end of the en 
gagement, a performance of Massenet’s 
‘Manon’, with Bidu Sayao in the title role, 
ind Tito Schipa as des Grieux. Again 
a capacity throng stormed the house and 
was rewarded with the fine singing of 
the charming Brazilian soprano. Mr 
Schipa, long admired for his interpreta 
tion of the role, and particularly his 
singing of ‘The Dream’, aroused memo 
ries of other years. Richard Bonelli had 
his only opportunity of the week, sing- 
ing the role of Lescaut in his usual pol- 
ished manner. Mr. Merola again con 
ducted. 

Rossini’s ‘The Barber of Seville’, 
with Lily Pons, Nino Martini, Mr. Bo 
nelli and Mr. Cordon in leading parts, 
and Mr. Merola as conductor, attracted 
a huge audience to the Civic Auditorium 
on Nov. 8 


Plans for Opera Venture Afoot 


The season, in retrospect, brings the 
observation that the desire for opera is 
still a living entity in Los Angeles, and 
the conviction that the city is a fertile 
spot for an operatic venture. Plans are 
said to be in process of development 
by Albert Coates and Vladimir Rosing 
Mr. Coates came to California last sum- 
mer for concerts in Hollywood Bowl, 
ind will remain indefinitely, taking 
charge of Philharmonic concerts for 
several weeks next spring. As a result 
of his observations, he cabled to Lon- 
don asking Mr. Rosing to join him. 
The former tenor and operatic director 
urrived before the first of November 
Mr. Coates says he is not ready to make 
an announcement at the moment, but that 
he expects to have a definite outline of 
his plans shortly. He does feel, however, 





that with the members of the Los 
geles Philharmonic occupied with but 
short season, with an unexcelled oper 
chorus unemployed, and with a wealth 
f talent on every hand, there is no rea- 


son why Southern California should not 
have a resident company that would ex- 
tend a season through four or five 


months of the year. 


DOUBLE-BILL GIVEN 
BY ST. LOUIS OPERA 


‘Amelia Goes to the Ball’ and 
‘Pagliacci’ Heard—Dr. Ernst 
Lert Resigns from Post 

St. Lovis, Nov 
duction by the St. Louis Grand Oper 
Association took place on Nov. 14 be 
fore a very large and enthusiastic audi 
ence. 1 





. es 
20.—The third 


The evening was devoted to a 
double bill, Menotti’s ‘Amelia Goes 1 
the Ball’, which prefaced an outstanding 
performance of Leoncavallo’s *! 
liacci’. 

‘Amelia’ was a noteworthy effort 
present a modern popular work 
lish and its humorous text and sparkling 
music found much favor. Florence 
Kirk, who made such a fine impressi 
during the spring season, revealed ex- 
cellent talent, both vocally and histrioni 
cally, in the title role. Robert Weede, as 
the husband, handled his situations in 
most satisfactory manner. Guilio Gar 
another newcomer in the company, as 
the lover, and Lorenzo Alwary, as th 
Chief of Police, completed the most cat 
able cast of principals, 
roles were entrusted to Nancy Fordy 
Violet New, Helen Wright and F! 
ence Timmerhoff. Laszlo Halasz did 
splendid work in ] 
tricate score 

However, it remained to ‘P 
with a truly inspired cast of principals 


while the mit 


interpreting the 


children 


RANCISCO OPERA SEASON 





Additional Performance of ‘Tris- 
tan’, with Glatz as New Bran- 
gaene, Given—‘Trovatore’, with 
Rethberg and Martinelli, Fina! 
Work of Season 


the other members of the cast repeat 
their initial successes, as did Edw 


? 
McArthur who again conducted cred 
HI 


The last San Francisco performan 
was that of ‘Il Trovatore,’ which con 
‘luded the popular series on Nov. 4 
Flisabeth Rethberg, Kathryn Meis 
Giovanni Martinelli, and Richard B 
neli, aided by Norman Cordon, Thel: 
Votipka, Ludovico, Oliviero a 
Evaristo Alibertini formed the cast 


ler Gennaro Papi's baton 


Deficit Kept Down 


season aS a 


whole was surpt 

ly satisfactory. The deficit was kept 
uin the anticipated $25,000 and t! 
that the Los Angeles s 
n wi a profit sufficient to pet 
-eptibly reduce that figure. It was tl 
repertoire rather than the performanc: 














suffered because of the last 
inute substitutions for the Itali 
singers wl d not leave Italy 
tless S le, to arouse 
ence t tch of enthusiasm tl 
S rare en exhibite bv r1 lo 
sdience. Headed by such luminaries 
Giovanni Martineili as Canio and J: 
rles Thomas as Tonio, both being 
voice, the ust was further brig! 
ed by the magnificent singing of M: 
W ; S Sil and the successtul 
American debut of Margit Bokor, 
ung Hungarian soprano, as Nedd 
Bokor Makes American Debut 
Miss Bokor flew from Rio de Janei 
ul fill this igage 
lobay, wl Ss or 
s detaine Italy. She has a lyr 


which she us¢ 
liscriminately and with perfect contr 





in Mr. Thomas pra 
tically stopped the show with their 
spective arias and intensely dramat! 
rtrayals, and the duet by Miss Bok 
. Weede was one of the hig! 
7 ra. Karl Laufkoetter 
is a satisfactory Beppe 
The chorus was again a feature of tl 
performance, reflecting the careful and 
intensive training of Mr. Halasz, wil 


nducted. As in former productions 
Dr. Ernst Lert produced a setting 
riginality and beauty, departing fro 


he hackneyed conventional scenery. T! 
tra was in fine form and gave 
Butler to Take Lert’s Place 


On the day before the operas wei 
I 


erformed, Dr ert resigned as stag 
irector of the St. Louis Grand Oper 
Association because of artistic incor 
itibility between himself and M 
Halasz. Edward L. Butler. who h 


ssisted Dr. Lert in staging the opera 
1s named to the post after Walter V 








president of the association, ar 

mes E. Darst, and other officers, he! 

c ferenc it Mr. Head’s office. D 
Lert is ! f the opera department 
t Peabody ‘ nservatory of Music 
Baltimore \ native of Vienna, he h 


Stage director at the Leips 
pera, Frankfort Opera, La Scala ar 
the Metropolitan Opera in New Yorl 

Hersert W. Cost 
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Dear Musical America: 


So now it’s “artistic incompatibility !” 
I'm not talking about husbands and 
wives or what goes on at Reno. In 
fact, I’m sticking close to music and 
going no further from my base of op- 
erations than the fair city of St. Louis. 

\nd it isn’t prima donnas or tenors 


that I have in mind. Nor yet conduc- 
tors! Believe it or not, this is the 
rondo, ballade, novellette, fugato or 


what you will, of a stage director. But 
singers can have their tantrums and 


conductors their ultimatums, why 
shouldn’t a stage director be just a 


wee bit temperamental? Maybe I should 
never, never use that word, but I note 
that the President of the St. Louis 
Grand Opera Association, Walter W. 
Head, has done so, in referring to what 
he describes as “merely a_ tempera- 
mental tempest in a teapot”. 

And who am I to dispute the matter 
with anyone so well informed as Mr. 
Head? 

\t any rate, Ernst Lert has resigned 
is stage manager of the St. Louis 
Opera and the resignation has been ac- 
cepted. It seems that he and the musi- 
cal director, Laszlo Halasz, just couldn’t 
gree on how opera should be staged. 
\nd what do you suppose was the final 
straw ?—‘Pagliacci’! The old Leonca- 
vallo thriller was doing duty in double 
bill with Menotti’s ‘Amelia Goes to the 
Ball’ when the distinguished Dr. Lert 
decided he just couldn’t stand it any 
longer. 

* * * 

According to a newspaper clipping 
before us, the St. Louis music critics re- 
ceived this telegram from the director: 
“Since Mr. Halasz sabotaged my pro 
ductions of ‘Amelia’ and ‘Pagliacci’, 
which I devised according to words, 
stage directions and especially music of 
the authors, I beg you not to mention 

name in connection with those pro 
luctions. I gave my resignation. Thanks 
nd regards.” 

Dr. Lert apparently distressed 
hen he learned the telegrams had 
een given to newspaper reporters and 

quested the news stories to be re 
tricted to small items. 

‘Mr. Halasz is a fine musician,” he 


Was 


id. “Unfortunately, we cannot agree 


artistic standards. Operas must be 

ven a dramatic interpretation. Mr 

ilasz desires to give concerts in cos 

me.” 

* * * 

It would appear that the breach be 
tween the stage director and the musi 
| director had been growing for sev 


eral weeks, but the determining factor, 
according to this mewspaper account, 
occurred during a rehearsal last week, 
when in the presence of members of the 
St. Louis Grand Opera Guild, the musi- 
cal director termed as “‘ridiculous” cer- 
tain directions of Dr. Lert. 

As for an example of “artistic in- 
compatibility”, Dr. Lert, so the story 
runs, described one scene in ‘Pagliacci’, 
where characters on the stage an- 
nounced the arrival of another. “It 
would be natural for the group to turn 
in the direction from which the new- 
comer would appear,” Dr. Lert said, 
“and some would extend their arms in 
that direction. Halasz wanted them to 
keep their eyes on him. 

“In grand opera,” the stage director 
was quoted as saying, “‘the audience is 
supposed to be watching the action and 
listening to the singing, and it should 
not be staged so the sole interest is in 
the orchestra pit and on the conductor.” 

If | am not mistaken, Dr. Lert was 
for a time one of the stage managers at 
the Metropolitan and there was rough 
sailing there, too. But so far as | am 
concerned I like a stage director who 
has both a mind and a will of his own. 
[ will not assume to pass judgment on 
this particular case, but I would like 
to see more stage managers assert them 
selves in the most emphatic and hard 
boiled manner, particularly when it re 
quires singers to conform to the details 
of a caretully worked out production, 
instead of doing things the way they 
have always done them or the way that 
best agrees with their own pretty no 
tions of stagecraft and self-glorification 

Wow! But that was a mouthful. | 
certainly feel better now. Maybe Dr 
Lert, Dr. Halasz and Dr. Beelzebub 
(that’s me!) ought to call it square and 
shake hands all around ! 


* * >» 


The swift kick is still in favor. | find 
that shrewd observer, Virgil Thomson, 
in his witty book, ‘The State of Music’ 
(New York: William Morrow) when 
he comes to a discussion of ‘Why Com 
posers Write How’ tells us that the 
‘naif’ invents his own esthetic and that 
‘when his work turns out to be unplay 
able technically it often gives a useful 
kick in the pants to professional tradi 
tion.” 

3ut that is tongue-in the cheek kick, 
so to speak. The pants in question are 
only figurative ones. It is poor, drab 
little Mozart, he of the supreme genius 
and the empty purse, who remains the 
historic example of a booted composer- 
and not in the sense of the booted cava 
lier. 

But did Count Arco really kick Mo 
zart out of the room at the close of the 
famous interview of 1781 when the com 
poser got only as far as the antechamber 
in his final effort to put his case before 
the Archbishop Colloredo ? 

Musicology has been for some time 
upsetting all our best musical stories 
and if things continue the way they 
have been going there won't be a good 
yarn of any kind left to tell; take the 
legend of the Handel ‘Water Music’ 
for instance. The pretty tale of its hav 
ing been composed to placate the first 
George just can’t be used any 
and what a pity! 

There is no evidence, so far as | 
know, but that of a letter of Mozart to 
his father to bear out the charge that 
the Archbishop’s Chamberlain kicked 
Mozart out into the hallway. To be 
sure, Mozart is specific enough both 
factually and anatomically. But maybe 
the kicking in this case, too, was figura 
tive. Maybe what Arco did was to take 
him by the left ear or the scruff of the 


more 


neck, or the seat of his small clothes and 
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throw him out. Maybe he only fixed on 
him a glittering eye, assumed the ex- 
pression of one who meant business, and 
escorted the young genius to the door. 
* » ~ 
No one 
affidavit 


seems to have obtained an 


from either the Count or the 


\CHERZANDO 


By George 











Archbishop. I note that Ernest New- 
man, writing in the London Sunda 
Times, again raises the question as to 
whether Mozart can be considered an 
altogether trustworthy witness, particu 
larly since the investigations of a Get 
man scholar (Erich. Schurig) have 
tended to show that the Archbishop was 
“an enlightened, clear-sighted man’—I 
quote Newman—‘to whom bigotry and 
dissembling were alien.” 

But assuming that the kick was bona 
fide—the biographer Jahn says that the 
Chamberlain pushed Mozart toward th 
door with his foot, but Mozart uses no 
such roundabout phrases in his letter— 
a question remains as to whether the 
booting was gratuitous or by invitation 
Says Newman: “A counsel cross-ex 
amining him (Mozart) in court today 
on behalf of the Archbishop could make 
out an excellent case for the theory that 
Mozart had asked for, and thoroughly 
deserved, the kicking out he got tror 
Count Arco.” I wonder. 

x *« * 
kicks, the on that 


is the one referred t 


Speaking of 
amuses me most 


in Berlioz’s Memoirs This time the 
composer describes himself as the 
booter, not the bootee It seems that 


Serlioz, then in Italy, was annoyed by 
a youth, Crispino, half bandit, half cor 
script. “I had further 
with two shirts, a pair of trousers, and 
three severe kicks on an occasion whet 
he had treated me 
wrote Berlioz. Below is a footnote, al 
by Berlioz, which This is not 
true, and proceeds from the 
which artists always have to write for 
effect. | kicked Crispino; Flar 
cheron was the only one of us who ever 
ventured to take such liberty with 


presented hu 


with disrespect e 


reads 


tendency 


never 


There used to be a song that ran 
“Saver of sooth and prophet ld how 
are we to know: 

** * 

Have you, dear reader beet ry 

into the dirt or driven prematurely t 


your grave by the Appreciation-Racket 
The term isn’t mine. | lifted it 
bodily from the Thomson book to which 


have 


\ETCIES No.73 





9 


| referred above. Virgil doesn’t like the 
idea of courses in music appreciation in 
the colleges. They are “snap courses”, 
he says, whether for busy or lazy stu- 
dents. And they are no better, he adds, 
for those out of college—‘‘a lot of use- 
less and highly inaccurate talk”. Oh, 


euaeeavavener severe ir 


Ha 


—— 


“Well, There Goes Our String Quartet"! 


»ask W. D. or O.S.5 


; ‘rm 
lear! I'll have t 
“aay 


about that 


* * 7 


Conhdentially, did you ever take your 


little girl—Il mean your very young 
daughter—to see or hear something that 
wasn't—well, not just what you thought 


9 or hear? 

And did she ask questions? And did 
ou fumble and stammer and wish you, 
she or both of you were in another place, 
most any other place? 

Of there are “the facts of life” 
but an opera house is not 
[ think you'll agree, to 
spot, even if what you 
inswer really pertains only to 

innocuous a torm otf entertainment 
is a fantastic ballet 

\nvw iv. lif 


uu were taking her to see 


urs 


ive to 


| 


you have seen the 
that | didn’t say 
on—of the lannhauser’ 
] 


Dali 
perver 
Bacchanale, 
by the Ballet Russe, you 
in at least picture the discomfort of 
who had to face the music— 
not Wagner’s—in the situation I have 


.1 
‘ 


rsion not 
pre sentec 
e man 


ggested 
Daddy, why this, Daddy, why that, 
Daddy why ...? | won't 
ittempt t repeat the precise questions 
that were put to that man at the Metro 
litan by his eight-year-old offspring as 
the Bacchanalk progressed 
But d and desperation 
mes bring out flashes of genius. The 
id such a flash. Turning to his 
little companion, he asked: “Now, darl 
ng, don’t you know what a myth is?” 
laddy,”’ was the prim reply. 


Well, darling, all this is just a 


why—why 


stress 


some- 


[here 
was satis 
Father’s 


erything were 
juestions. Curiosity 
fied. Contentment reigned 
mace gT idually ceased to be red. 
lesson for us all! 


derful! exclaims vour 


~—— 


Aren't 


‘ 
vt wor 
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TORONTO LAUNCHES 
ITS RECITAL SEASON 


Jepson, Kullman, Heifetz, Ossy 
Renardy and Don Cossack 
Choir Are Welcomed 
Toronto, Nov. 20.—The Don Cossack 
Chorus with Serge Jaroff, conductor, 
drew a capacity house to Massey Hall 
on Oct. 6. The chorus gave a program 
of liturgical music; folk songs of old 
Russia; and the rousing battle calls of 

the warriors of the Don. 

Charles Kullman, tenor, opened the 
musical season.at Eaton Auditorium on 
Oct. 12. A richly varied and discrimi- 
nating program of arias, in which the 
distinguished singer achieved his great- 
est success; a group of classics by Han- 
del and Cavalli; Lieder by Schubert and 
Strauss; several French and Italian 
works; and a final group of English 
songs, gave full scope to Mr. Kullman’ 
voice and interpretative gifts. Stuart 
Ross was accompanist. 

Helen Jepson, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera, gave two concerts at 
Eaton Auditorium, on Oct. 19, and on 
Oct. 21. So great has been the demand 
for seats, it was necessary to arrange 
for a double appearance of the artists 
engaged for the series. 

Miss Jepson was given an enthusias- 
tic welcome by the large audiences and 
in return the artist gave one of the most 
superb song recitals heard in Toronto. 
She had generously included arias from 
her operatic repertoire. Among these 
were selections from ‘Louise’, ‘Thais’, 
‘Faust’, ‘Traviata’ and ‘Pagliacci’. Lied- 
er by Hugo Wolf were sung with rare 
interpretative skill. A group of French 
songs and a group of songs in English 
by contemporary composers completed 
the printed program. The accompanist 
was Robert Wallenborn. 

Hart House Begins Series 

The Hart House String Quartet: 
James Levey and Adolphe Koldofsky, 
violins; Milton Blackstone, viola; and 
Boris Hambourg, ’cello; played in Hart 
House Theatre of the University of To- 
ronto on Oct. 28. The program included : 
Haydn’s Quartet in C; Delius’s String 
Quartet; and Schubert’s Quartet in D 
Minor. This was the first of four con- 


MUSIC IN PITTSBURGH 


Welsh Chorus Makes Debut with Solo- 
ist—Violinist and Soprano Heard 

PitrspurcH, Nov. 20.—The We!sh 
Chorus of Pittsburgh, Maurice Lewis, 
director, made a tavorable debut re- 
cently in Northside Carnegie Music 
Hall, singing Mendelssohn’s ‘Hymn of 
Praise’ as its main contribution. Thomas 
L. Thomas, baritone, was the soloist, 
and was nominated for the major series 
here. 

Zino Francescatti, violinist, again ap- 
peared in recital at the Young Men and 
Women’s Hebrew Association recently. 
The Beethoven ‘Kreutzer Sonata’, Tar- 
tini’s Concerto in D Minor, Paganini’s 
‘I Palpiti’, Kreisler’s ‘Caprice Viennois’, 
and Ravel’s ‘Tzigane’ were included on 
the program. Brook Smith was the ac- 
companist. 

The Tuesday Musical Club’s Presi- 
dent’s Day introduced the new president, 
Mrs. Alan Floyd, and as soloist, Wini- 
fred Heidt, mezzo-soprano, who won in 
the finals for the Metropolitan audi- 
tions last spring. The club also held a 
program devoted to Nineteenth Cen- 
tury composers and an_ interesting 
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Opens Toronto Series 


Sir Ernest MacMillan 


(Continued from page 3) 
certo in E Minor by Chopin; Mazurka 
in D Minor, of Chopin-Glazunoff, and 
‘Military’ Polonaise in A, by Chopin- 
Glazunoff. i Ea. 


certs to be given during the season. 

At its opening recital on Oct. 23, the 
Women’s Musical Club of Toronto pre- 
sented Ossy Renardy, violinist, in his 
Canadian debut. Mr. Renardy played 
works that gave full opportunity for the 
display of his technique and tonal mas- 
tery. He included Corelli’s Sonata in 
C Minor; The Tartini-Kreisler Varia- 
tions on a Theme; Schubert’s Sonata in 
D; Sarasate’s ‘Zapateado’; and the Pa- 
ganini-Wilhelmj Concerto in D. 

Jascha Heifetz opened the Celebrity 
Concert Series at Massey Hall on Nov. 
1. An audience that packed the hall gave 
Mr. Heifetz a warm welcome. The 
artist’s superb performances included 
music by Bach, Beethoven, Conus, 
Korngold, Debussy and Wieniawski. 
Mr. Heifetz added generously to his 
program with encores. Emmanuel Bay 
was accompanist. 

Rosert H. Roperts 


forum for the composer’s group of the 
club. Alice Menninger Stempel, Mil- 
dred Gardner and Alfred H. Johnson 
were contributors to this program. 
Three performances of the San Carlo 
Opera Company—Hizi Koyke in 
‘Madame Butterfly’, Coe Glade in ‘Car- 
Men’, and ‘Rigoletto’ were presented in 
Pittsburgh this season. . we Oe 





Virovai Plays in Louisville 

LouISVILLE, Ky., Nov. 20.— The 
Louisville Community Concert Associa- 
tion opened its season at the Memorial 
Auditorium on Nov. 6 before a capacity 
house of enthusiastic auditors who ap- 
plauded Robert Virovai and his able 
accompanist, Wolfgang Rebner. This is 
the first of a series of concerts to be 
brought to Louisville by William G. 
Meyer, local manager. The others will 
be Marian Anderson on Dec. 19, Robert 
Casadesus on Jan. 30, Igor Gorin on 
March 4, and the Jooss Ballet on March 
30. Se 





St. Louis to Hear New Quartet 
St. Louts, Nov. 20.—The tenth season 
of chamber music concerts will include 
a new ensemble, the Guidi-Steindel 


Quartet, a combination of two local 
groups, headed by Scipio Guidi, assist- 
ant conductor of the St. Louis Sym- 
phony, and Max Steindel, first ‘cellist. 
Four concerts will be devoted to “Na- 
tional Traits” as exemplified in music. 
They will be held at the Sheldon Me- 
morial Auditorium. H. W.C. 


ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY 
PLAYS NOVELTIES 


Manfredini Prelude and Fugue 
and Prokofieff Music Led 
by Golschmann 

St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 20.—The sec- 
ond pair of symphony concerts on Nov. 
10 and 11 brought two novelties, the 
first being the opening ‘Prelude and 
Fugue’ by Francesco Manfredini (1688- 
1750). 

Little is known of the composer, but 
the work, scored for string orchestra 
and organ, made a deep impression. Its 
mood is lofty, and it is melodious, rem- 
iniscent of the orchestral and choral 
works of the early period. The prelude 
(Largo) is short, followed by a flowing 
melody of much grandeur, which de- 
velops into a sweeping finale. Follow- 
ing this, and in marked contrast, was 
Ravel’s ‘Alborada del Gracioso’, which 
had a sparkling presentation. Then 
came the second of Mr. Golschmann’s 
novelties in Prokofieff’s ‘Peter and the 
Wolf’, a delightful fantasy made thor- 
oughly enjoyable by the narration of 
Charles Galloway. 





‘Eroica’ Performed 


Following the 


intermission Mr. 
li 


Golschmann gave a compelling reading 
of Beethoven’s 5} y No. 3, in 
memory of Hugo A. Koehler, whose 
death some months ago deprived the 
society of one of its most enthusiastic 
and loyal supporters. Mr. Golschmann 
responded to repeated recalls at the con- 
clusion. 

Among the distinguished soloists to 
appear are Gladys Swarthout, Vladimir 
Horowitz, Nathan Milstein, Walter 
Gieseking, Raya Garbousova, Simon 
Barer, Ray Lev, Willard McGregor, 
Scipione Guidi, and Max Steindel, with 
Carlos Chavez returning as guest con- 
ductor and Charles Munch of Paris 
making his debut in this country as a 
conductor. The Ballet Russe will also 
make its annual visit. 

HerBert W. Cost 


Symphony 





Fritz Mahler to Conduct I.L.G.W.U. 
Symphony 

Fritz Mahler has been engaged to 
conduct a new symphony which is be- 
ing organized by the International La- 
dies Garment Workers Union. Mem- 
bers of the orchestra will be drawn from 
the ranks of the union. Mr. Mahler has 
commissioned Morton Gould, Paul Cres- 
ton and Henry Brant to write special 
works for the orchestra. Mr. Gould’s 
work is called ‘American Dances’, Mr. 
Brant’s, ‘Music for a Parade’. 





The Bohemians Hold Second Monthly 
Meeting 

The second regular monthly meeting 
of The Bohemians was held at the Har- 
vard Club on Nov. 6. Candidates for 
membership were considered, and an in- 
teresting musical program presented. 
Sigurd M. Rascher was heard in a 
group of saxophone solos accompanied 
by Paul Eisler; Mack Harrel, baritone, 
sang four Brahms songs assisted by 
Coenraad V. Bos at the piano; and 
Emile Baume played piano solos by 
Chopin, Monpou and Ravel. 


Fritz Reiner 


Pittsburgh Symphony 
(Continued from page 3) 
orchestra in its best estate, the men 
attaining brilliant and glowing perform 
ances under Mr. Reiner’s musicianly 

direction. 

The orchestra’s matinee performances 
are scheduled for Sunday afternoons, 
and there are to be children’s concerts 
in the high schools. Vladimir Baka 
leinikoff is now assistant conductor and 
Hugo Kolberg concertmaster. 

Eugene Ormandy gave us of his best 
in the first visit of the Philadelphia Or 
chestra on Nov. 4. Scriabin’s ‘Divine 
Poem’, the entr-acte from Mussorgsky’s 
‘Khovantchina’, and Stravinsky’s ‘Fire 
Bird’ Suite, formed the all-Russian pro 
gram. J. FRED LIsSFEL1 





MUSIC IN WASHINGTON 


Rachmaninoff Begins Sunday Series— 
Opera Companies Active in Capital 
WasHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 20.— 

Sergei Rachmaninoff launched Mrs 

Dorothy Dorsey’s second series of Sun 

day concerts, and at the same time con 

tinued the celebration of his thirtieth 
anniversary as a concert artist in 

America, on Nov. 12 in Constitution 

Hall, before a packed auditorium. 

The Columbia Light Opera Company, 
which is beginning its fourth 
under Ethyl Manning, recently elected 
Chaloner Barnes as executive assistant; 
Gladys Hunt and Frances Jackson, sec 
retaries; Margaret Gillette, treasurer ; 
Betty Rollinson, publicity; Clarke A 


season 


Paulsen, librarian; T. Gerald McGrew, 


promotion manager; William  C. 
Baynes, scenic artist. The first pro 
duction of the company this season will 
be Victor Herbert’s ‘The Red Mill’, 
scheduled for presentation in January 

The Civic Grand Opera Association 
gave the first program of a “music ap 
preciation” series on Oct. 30 in the Jew 
ish Community Center under Amelia 
Conti. Five soloists from the organiza 
tion were heard: Ruthanne Johnson 
soprano; Ida B. Serkis, contralto, and 
Lee Mayer, baritone; Evangeline Tully, 
soprano and Harriet Barley, soprano 
The singers presented operatic excerpts 


J. W. 





NBC to Produce Radio Opera by 
Weinberger 

‘The Outcasts of Poker Flat’, a radix 
opera by Jaromir Weinberger, based o1 
Bret Harte’s story, has been acquire 
for performance by the National Broad 
casting Company, and is scheduled fo 
production soon. 
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Nikolai Sokoloff 


Seattle Symphony 
(Continued from page 3) 


performance of the Overture to Weber’s 
‘Euryanthe’ and closed with a stirring 
interpretation of the prelude to Wag- 
ner’s ‘Die Meistersinger’. 

The second concert of the orchestra 
on Nov. 27 will bring the tenor, Jussi 
Bjoerling, as guest artist, and the 
‘Faust’? Symphony for tenor, male cho- 
rus and orchestra. 

In addition to the soloists previously 
announced, the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo will be seen in five appearances. 
Out-of-town engagements include return 
appearances in Bellingham, Wash., and 
Victoria, B. C., and one concert in 
Olympia, Wash. Nan D. Bronson 


SEATTLE CALENDAR 
BRINGS RECITALISTS 


Pons, Tibbett, Elliot, Bonelli, 
Rubinoff, Fray and Brag- 
giotti Are Welcomed 
SEATTLE, Nov. 20.—The Fall calendar 
of concerts has brought outstanding 
singers. Lily Pons, great’ favorite in 
Seattle, opened the series on the Uni- 
versity of Washington’s Campus on Oct. 
ll. The program, in which French 
songs predominated, gave her ample op- 
portunity to show her delicate artistry 
and surprising agility of voice. Frank 
LaForge played her accompaniments in 
an authoritative style and flute obbliga- 
tos by Frank Horsfall, member of the 
Seattle Symphony, were an important 

contribution to the program. 

The return of Lawrence Tibbett to 
inaugurate the Cecilia Schultz Greater 
Artist series proved a popular triumph. 
Mr. Tibbett sang music by Lully, Scar- 
latti and Handel, a German group, arias 
from ‘Rigoletto’ and ‘The Barber of 
Seville’ as well as many other songs 
and Negro spirituals. Excellent accom- 
paniments were played by Stewart 
Wille. 

Benter Leads Navy Band 

The U. S. Navy Band made a first 

ppearance in Seattle in two concerts 

t the Civic Auditorium on Oct. 22 for 
the benefit of the Seattle Milk Fund. 
The band was directed by Lieutenant 
Charles Benter. 

In a special concert arranged by Ce- 
lia Schultz, Seattle was privileged to 
‘ar one of her own young artists on 
ct. 24. Byrd Elliot, scheduled to 
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play in London and Belgium, was forced 
to cancel her engagements because of 
the war. Miss Elliot is excellently 
equipped technically and revealed a 
smooth and rich tonal quality. Helen 
Louise Oles, Seattle pianist, gave expert 
support at the piano. 

Olin Downes, music critic of the New 
York Times, gave his lecture, ‘Be your 
own music critic’, to an interested audi- 
ence at the New Washington Hotel on 
Oct. 25. He was presented by the 
Seattle Symphony. 

Cornish Series Opens 

Cornish School events for the year 
include a Three Star series of concerts 
by well known artists. The first of these 
was Richard Bonelli, who appeared on 
Oct. 27. He sang a diversified program 
which disclosed his splendid musician- 
ship and vocal magnificance. His ac- 
companist was James Shomate. 

Two violinists within one week were 
offered by Cecilia Schultz. Rubinoff ap- 
peared at the Moore Theatre on Oct. 29. 
Sharing honors were the duo-pianists, 
Fray and Braggiotti. 

The eighty-piece symphony of the 
University of Washington, George 
Kirchner, director, appeared in the first 
of a series of three concerts on Oct. 29. 
The young musicians gave an excellent 
account of themselves in music by 
Brahms, Bennett, Wagner and Mus- 
sorgsky. Nan D. Bronson 





HARTFORD SYMPHONY 
OFFERS NOVELTIES 


Posselt and Barzin Play Music 
by Mozart—Bourguignon Suite 
Also Performed 
Hartrorp, Novy. 20.—The Harttord 
Symphony, Leon Barzin, conductor, 
gave its second concert of the 
on Nov. 14 in’ Bushnell Auditorium 
with Ruth Posselt, violinist, and Mr. 
Barzin, who is also a violist, as so- 
loists in a performance of Mozart’s Sin- 
fonia Concertante in E Flat. Miss 
Posselt also played Bosman’s Concert- 
stick for violin and orchestra at its 
American premiere. The program 
further included the novelty, ‘Puzzle’, a 
suite for orchestra by Bourguignon, the 
Overture to ‘Benvenuto Cellini’ by 
Berlioz, and Tchaikovsky’s Overture 

Fantasia, ‘Romeo and Juliet.’ 

The Bosman piece offered little 
melodic substance, but proved to be de- 
veloped with rhythmic ingenuity and re- 
vealed the hand of a technical crafts- 
man. Miss Posselt, who made her first 
appearance in Hartford, played it with 
scrupulous care and a fine tonal clarity, 
while her phrasing was of a notable 
subtlety. 


season 


Bourguignon Work Impresses 

The Bourguignon ‘Puzzle’ Suite, 
which received its world premiere the 
previous evening in New York under 
Mr. Barzin’s baton, is by a Belgian 
composer. There is emotional depth in 
it, albeit its emotion is at times of the 
repressed variety. It consists of a dirge, 
scherzo, elegy and fugue. The orches- 
tra distinguished itself in its perform- 
ance. 

In the Mozart Concertante, Mr. Bar- 
zin turned the baton over to George 
Heck, his assistant, and embarked, to- 
gether with Miss Posselt, upon an en- 
gaging performance, the two artists 
collaborating in music of rare beauty. 
The opening and closing overtures were 
played with vigor and energy by the 
orchestra. T. H. PARKER 
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INDIANAPOLIS HAILS 
OPENING OF SEASON 


Matinee Musicale Begins Series 
with Josephine Antoine— 
Quartet Also Heard 


INDIANAPOLIS, Nov. 20.—The Indian- 
apolis Matinee Musicale began its 
sixty-third season very auspiciously on 
Oct. 20, presenting Josephine Antoine, 
coloratura soprano, with John Ahl- 
strang accompanist, before a capacity 
audience in the L. S. Ayres auditorium. 
Mrs. James Lowry greeted the members, 
announcing that 100 new members were 
added to the membership. Appearing 
in Indianapolis for the first time, Miss 
Antoine scored a triumph, the result of 
a splendidly chosen program, a beauti- 
ful voice, technical equipment and gra- 
cious manner. 

Institute Sponsors Events 

A series of four concerts devoted to 
chamber music by the Musical Art 
Quartet sponsored by the John Herron 
Art Institute and a gift of a small group 
of friends of the quartet began on Oct. 
23 in the south gallery, where the dev- 
votees of chamber music were regaled 
with the Mozart’s C Major Quartet, 
Turina’s ‘La Oracion del torero’ and the 
Brahms Quartet in A Minor, Op. 51, 
No. 2. On the following three nights 
were heard quartets of Haydn, Borodin, 
Beethoven, Schubert, Bach, Debussy, 
Ravel, Glazunoff, and, climaxing the 
series, Schubert’s Quintet in C, Op. 163. 
Members of the quartet are: Sascha 
Jacobsen, Paul Bernard, violins; Wil- 
liam Hymanson, viola, and Marie 
Roemaet Rosanoff, ’cello. In the Schu- 
bert quintet the quartet was assisted by 
Louise Essex, ’cellist. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCH MIDT 


MINNEAPOLIS HEARS 
BACH AND MOZART 


Mitropoulos Offers ‘Jupiter’ 
Symphony and Fifth ‘Bran- 
denburg’ Concerto 
MINNEAPOLIS, Nov. 20.—The third 
concert of the Minneapolis Symphony, 
under Dimitri Mitropoulos, was an ex 
ample of brilliant orchestral playing and 
conducting as well as of program selec- 

tion. 

Mitropoulos’s reading of the Mozart 
‘Jupiter’ Symphony created a resilient 
tonal fabric, in which strength was most 
deftly accompanied by all the delicacy 
and poetry that the symphony offers. 
The orchestra revealed the best unity 
and co-ordination it has so far offered. 





Conductor Plays in Bach Work 

The same could be said for the Bach 
‘Brandenburg’ Concerto No. 5, in which 
the versatile conductor took his place 
at the piano as one of three soloists in 
the chamber work. Mitropoulos’s play- 
ing showed marvelous plasticity, yet 
kept the music firmly woven and clear 
in pattern. Emil Opava, first flutist, and 
Harold 


Ayres, concertmaster, gave 
most artistic assistance. 
Respighi’s ‘Fountains of Rome’, a 


great local favorite, burgeoned in glow- 
ing colors and mighty climaxes, all set 
forth with a rare transparency of tex- 
ture. Three dances from Falla’s ‘Three- 
Cornered Hat’ were tossed off with 
immense gusto and the proper degree of 
ferocity. 
Jonn K. SHERMAN 





Fabien Sevitzky 


Indianapolis Symphony 
(Continued from page 3) 


formance in Indianapolis of Converse’s 


‘California’, explaining the character of 


the music, which is mainly descriptive, 
but not, however, the California of 
Hollywood and “The Grapes of Wrath’, 
but a land of priests, conquistadores, 
mission bells and Indian dances. Mr. 
Sevitzky ably caught the significance of 
the festival scenes, which the orchestra 
played stunningly. 

The colorful and fascinating rhythms 
of Stravinsky’s ‘Fire-Bird’ Suite con- 
cluded the program. This music, so well 
liked as a concert offering, was bril- 
liantly played by the orchestra. The Sat- 
urday night concert also brought out 
a gala audience. 

The activities of the orchestra con 
tinue with the first of twenty broadcasts 
on Noy. 22. On Nov. 25 there will be 
a children’s concert, and the first “Pop” 
concert on Nov. 26 will have Lois and 
Guy Maier, pianists, as soloists, in a 
two-piano work by Mozart. The next 
pair of concerts will be given on Dec. 1 
and 2, with Emanuel Feuermann, ’cell- 
PAUL SCHELLSCHMIDT 


NATIONAL SYMPHONY 
VISITS BALTIMORE 


Kindler Conducts Orchestra in 
First of New Series— 
Duo-Pianists Heard 
BALTIMORE, Nov. 20.—The National 
Symphony, which opened its _ local 
season on Oct. 31 at the Lyric under 
the direction of Hans Kindler, was 
greeted cordially by the large list of 
subscribers. This increase in attend- 
ance is a mark of appreciation which is 
being shown to Dr. Kindler and the 
artistic organization which visits Balti- 

more. 

Dr. Kindler’s opening program in- 
cluded the Goldmark ‘Sakuntala’ Over- 
ture, Bach excerpts, a Mozart 
Concerto for two pianos, with Pierre 
Luboshutz and Genia Nemenoff duo- 
artists. The soloists were also heard in 
Mary Howe’s ‘Castellafia’, a composi- 
tion based on Spanish melodic material, 
effectively conceived for the solo instru- 
ments and brilliantly scored. The work 
of the American composer was enthusi- 
astically applauded and she rose to ac- 
knowledge the fine reception which the 
work received. A vivid reading of the 
‘Tannhauser’ Overture concluded the 
concert. FRANZ C. BornscHEIN 


ist, as soloist. 
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O R C H E s ji R A ~ 4 Rascher Plays Saxophone Works With Philharmonic 


EVERAL novelties brightened or- 

chestral programs of the fortnight. 
Sigurd Rascher played Debussy’s Rhap- 
sody for Orchestra and Saxophone and 
Ibert’s Chamber Concertino with the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony un- 
der John Barbirolli, who had earlier 
offered an all-Schubert program. Ar- 
turo Toscanini conducted the NBC 
Symphony in the second and third con- 
certs of his Beethoven cycle. Eugene 
Ormandy returned with the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, with Marcel Tabuteau 
as soloist in Mozart’s Quartet for Oboe 
and Strings (K. 370), in an arrange- 
ment by Leopold Stokowski. At its 
first concert the National Orchestral 
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Association under Leon Barzin had 
Marcel Maas as soloist in Mozart’s D 
Minor Piano Concerto and Franck’s 
Variations Symphoniques, and gave the 
world premiere of Francis de Bourguig- 
mon’s Suite, ‘Puzzle’. Emanuel Feuer- 
mann was the soloist at the first concert 
this year given by the New Friends of 
Music Orchestra, conducted by Fritz 
Stiedry. The ’cellist played K. P. E. 
Bach’s A Major Concerto. 


Second of Beethoven Series 


NBC Symphony Orchestra, Arturo Tos- 
canini, conductor. Studio 8-H, Radio City, 
Nov. 4 evening. All-Beethoven program. 

Symphony No. 2 in D Major; Symphony No. 

4 in B Flat Major; ‘Leonore’ Overture 
No. 3. 


The legend persists that Beethoven's 
even-number symphonies—2, 4, 6 and 8 
are no such favorites as the symphonies 
with odd numbers—1, 3, 5, 7 and 9. It 
seems altogether likely that a check of 
actual performances would indicate that 
the odd-number works do figure much 
more often on our programs, though 
whether this is a matter of audience prefer- 
ence or of conductor favoritism might bear 
some examination and study. At any rate, 
the even-number symphonies are in no 
sense Cinderellas where Mr. Toscanini is 
concerned and his performances of them 
remain among his most notable achieve- 
ments. There was the familiar but none- 
the-less stimulating and satisfying story 
when he led the NBC players in the second 
and fourth symphonies at this concert. 
Here were “Toscanini performances” in 
every detail, which meant that they were 
marvels of balance, clarity, tonal polish 
and structural cohesion, as well as brimful 
of vitality and altogether persuasive in 
their rhythmic appeal. But the peak of 
the evening was an everwhelming perform- 
ance of the third ‘Leonore’, a drama that 
was none the less exciting for being con- 
fined entirely to the world of ephemeral 
sound. 


O. 
An All-Schubert Program 


New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
John Barbirolli, conductor. Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 9, evening. All-Schubert program: 


Five Minuets and Six Trios; Symphony No. 2 
in B Flat; Symphony No. 7 in C Major. 


Here was the juvenile Schubert of the 
Konvikt, the only slightly older Schubert 
who had become a schoolmaster and the 
mature master who had entered upon the 
last year of his pathetically short life. 

No one will contend that the dances of 
Schubert’s 16th or 17th year are “impor- 
tant” music, except as they are related to 
the development of the young genius who 
was later to create the masterpieces that 
perpetuate his name. It may be doubted 
whether any conductor would bother with 
them if they had been written by Schubart 
or Schubaur instead of Schubert. But 
heard in company with other and greater 
Schubert music, they have enough of per- 
sonality and charm, as well as of the tech- 
nique of writing for the strings, to be en- 
joyable in our aftertime. 

The symphony of 1815, when Schubert 
was only two years older, is a work of 
more moment. Obviously the phenomen- 
ally gifted youth was still thinking in terms 
of Mozart, Haydn and Beethoven, per- 
haps even a little of Rossini. But there is 
much in this symphony that unmistakably 
is Schubert. No one else achieved quite 
the same grace of lyric line. What is of 
first concern is that the symphony comes 
to life in performance. There is no need 
to make concessions to the youth of the 
composer, much as one may marvel at it. 

The leap from this symphony of 1815 to 
the gigantic C Major opus of “the heav- 
enly length” remains, however, an astound- 
ing one. Surely no greater artistic growth 
has been recorded than was Schubert’s in 
the 13 years that brought him to the fruit- 





Sigurd Rascher 


ful and fateful time of 1828. If ever a 
composer confronted the immensities it was 
Schubert in the finale of his last symphony. 
His vision did not falter; nor did his mas- 
tery of all that goes to make magnificent 
music. 

Mr. Barbirolli’s performances were of a 
fastidious character throughout and that of 
the C major symphony was in many re- 
spects a stirring one. It had, if anything, 
an excess of detail. What this symphony 
most needs is to be protected against too 
many kinds of tempi. The first movement 
fared less well, in this respect, than the 
others that followed. But the playing was 
of a consistently high order. 


First Philharmonic Saxophone Soloist 
Plays Debussy and Ibert 
New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
John Barbirolli, conductor; soloist, Sigurd 
Rascher, saxophonist. Carnigie Hall, Nov. 
11, evening; Nov. 12, afternoon: 


‘Berceuse Héroique’ .........cccecees: Debussy 
‘Academic Festival’ Overture......... Brahms 
Rhapsody for Orchestra and Saxophone 


Debussy 

Chamber Concertino for Saxophone and 

Orchestra 

(First time in New York) 
Mr. Rascher 

Symnpmeny te G, NO. Bi sccscccccecss Schumann 

For the first time in its history, the 
Philharmonic accompanied a_ saxophone, 
that instrument generally reserved for jazz 
purposes or rarely admitted as an obbliga- 
tist. The occasion was the New York 
debut of the concert saxophonist, Sigurd 
Rascher, of Swiss-English parentage and 
recent Scandinavian fame. Realizing the 
repertoire limitations of his instrument, 
Mr. Rascher has asked several composers 
to do works for him, and the Ibert on this 
program belongs in that category. It is far 
more effective for its purposes than the 
Debussy work, whose history has been told 
in these columns, and which is pallid De- 
bussy in the first place and not particularly 
demonstrative of the capabilities of the 
“aquatic” instrument for which he re- 
luctantly wrote it. Even the assignment of 
various other wind portions to the soloist 
by Ernest Ansermet in a new version do 
not redeem it very much. 

That Mr. Rascher is an artist of fine 
sensibilities and expert technique was 
more amply demonstrated in the short but 
glittering Ibert piece, which seems to de- 
mand all the virtuosity possible from the 
saxophone, It revealed that Mr. Rascher 
produces a beautiful tone, hardly ever with 
the raucous wail that is familiarly “sax-y” 
and often partaking of the quality of more 
orthodox orchestral wind instruments. 
He phrased intelligently and particularly 
in the brief slow movement carved a grace- 
ful melodic line. The pyrotechnics of the 
piece found him entirely in command. 

The Schumann Symphony and _ the 
Brahms Overture moved with vitality. 





~oe 


Except for the ‘Berceuse Héroique’, {or 
which Mr. Barbirolli asked the Saturd.) 
ni audience to stand in Armistice D 
commemoration, the program was repeat 
onfSunday afternoon. 


Tabuteau Is Soloist with Philadelphia 
Orchestra 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Orma 


dy “e@nducting; Marcel’ Tabuteau, obve 
solofst. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 7, evening: 


Symiphony No. 1 in C, Op. 21...... Beethove: 
Quagtet in F for Oboe and Strings (K. 


By far the most enjoyable performance 
at this concert was that of the delightful 
Mozart work. Originally composed for 





Marcel Tabuteau 


oboe, violin, viola and ’cello, it was played 
on this occasion in an arrangement for 
oboe and small orchestra made some years 
ago by Leopold Stokowski for Mr. Tabu 
teau. Surprisingly enough, the music 
seemed to lose little of its delicacy of line, 
so tactful was the playing of the orchestra, 
but the principal reason for the amazing 
effect which it produced (the enthusiasm 
could not have been greater, had some 
virtuosic piano concerto been performed), 
was Mr. Tabuteau’s playing. His finely 
colored, reedy tone, finished phrasing and 
unobtrusive brilliance of style were all ele- 
ments in a well-nigh flawless performance. 
In both of the symphonies Mr. Ormandy 
produced passages of tonal splendor and 
stirring vitality. Especially in the first 
and last movements of the Brahms Second 
Symphony, the orchestra poured forth an 
astonishing volume of golden sound. But 
one missed their classic line, their nobility 
and restraint of conception. To take only 
one or two examples, the opening of the 
3eethoven First Symphony was drama 
tized out of all proportion to its signifi 
cance; and frequent changes of tempo and 
too-generous sentiment in the Brahms 
Symphony worked against the unity of its 
performance. But there was no denyifg 
the virtuosity of the orchestra’s playing 
and Mr. Ormandy shared the applause wit 
his men. S 


Toscanini 
NBC Symphony, Arturo Toscanini, cor 
ductor; Studio 8-H, Radio City, Nov. 1 
evening : 
All-Beethoven Program 
Overture to ‘Coriolanus’; Symphony No. 6 in 
F, Op. 68 (‘Pastoral’); Symphony No. 5 in 
C Minor, Op. 67. 
Had one not known that Mr. Toscani: 
(Continued on page 27) 





Famous pianist wishes to sublet his very large 
beautifully appointed studio a couple of da 
week. Two Steinway grands. Call personally 
19 West 85th Street, New York City. 











Continues Beethoven Cycle 
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PISTON CONCERTINO 
PLAYED IN BOSTON 


Sanroma Soloist in Work with 
Symphony—Beethoven and 
Brahms Works Offered 


Boston, Nov. 20.—With Jesus Maria 
Sanroma, pianist-member of the Boston 
Symphony as soloist, Dr. Koussevitzky 
and the orchestra offered the following 
program for the fifth pair of Friday- 
Saturday concerts on Nov. 10-11: 





Symphony No. 1 in C, . 21....Beethoven 

Concertino for Piano and Orchestra....Piston 

Symphony No. 4 in E Minor, Op. 98..Brahms 

This was the first program given by 
this orchestra in some time that had 
carried a pair of symphonies; it has 
seemed to be the fashion lately to offer 
but one symphony, strictly speaking, and 
to fill the remainder of the program 
with oddments, or perhaps one or two 
new works of symphonic proportions. 
The item by Mr. Piston was new to 
these concerts. The Concertino was 
originally written for chamber orches- 
tra, but for the purpose of these per- 
formances, choirs were judiciously en- 
larged, especially the string section. 

The piano score teems with technical 
hurdles which were as nothing, appar- 
ently, to Mr. Sanroma. As for the Con- 
certino as a musical work, it does not 
entirely meet top standards. It was, 
upon this occasion, again revealed as a 
series of episodes containing slight 
musical content. Trills, scales, arpeg- 
gios, acid counterpoint; tonal sommer- 
saults and all the other tricks of com- 
position abound, but these alone do not 
make music. The inspirational spark to 
bring these elements to life appears to 
be lacking, and as the deliberately dis- 
sonant counterpoint which Mr. Piston 
employs is no longer new, the element 
of novelty is absent. Orchestra and so- 
loist combined to give an exciting per- 
formance which should have pleased the 
composer, who was present and took a 
bow. The audience applauded with 
vigor and recalled Mr. Sanroma several 
times. Dr. Koussevitzky had his men 
rise. 

The Beethoven symphony found a 
sympathetic student in Dr. Koussevit- 





BOSTONIANS BEGIN 
PROVIDENCE SERIES 


Koussevitzky Leads Two Works 
by Americans—Maynor and 
Franklin Are Soloists 


PrRovIDENCE, Nov. 20.—The Boston 
Symphony, opening its latest series of 
concerts in this city, featured American 
composers on the program of Oct. 24 
which was given in Metropolitan The- 
ater, 

Arthur Foote, represented by the 
Suite in E for String Orchestra, and 
John Alden Carpenter, whose music for 
the ballet ‘Skyscrapers’ was heard lo- 
ally for the first time, were joined on 
the program with the Beethoven of the 
Eroica’ Symphony. Dorothy Maynor, 
oprano, and Leonard Franklin, tenor, 
ang effectively the incidental solos in 
he Carpenter opus. There is always en- 
husiastic response to the offerings of 
he orcnestra and both Dr. Koussevitzky 
nd his men were heartily applauded 
fter each group. 


Federal Sinfonietta Heard 





The first of three concerts in a music 
ppreciation course by Frank W. Ram- 
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Wheeler Beckett 


zky. The work seldom receives so dis- 
criminating a performance and the con- 
ductor wisely allowed it to stand on its 
merits. The Brahms, on the other hand, 
was embroidered, but in so deft and 
one might say, stunning a manner, as to 
rouse the audience to applause of ex- 
tended duration. Dr. Koussevitzky ap- 
pears to re-discover his Brahms at each 
performance, at least anyone who may 
recall his manner with one of the 
Brahms symphonies upon a former oc- 
casion is likely to note at least a few 
slight alterations in the details of sub- 
sequent performances. Certainly that of 
Friday afternoon Nov. 10, marked a 
high point in Dr. Koussevitzky’s asso- 
ciation with Brahms. 


Beckett Begins Youth Concerts 


In Symphony Hall, the Youth Con- 
certs, given by seventy members of the 
Boston Symphony under the direction 
of Wheeler Beckett, were begun on 
Nov. 8 before an audience of young peo- 
ple which completely filled the hall. The 
initial program contained the Overture 
to ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor’, by 
Nicolai; Mussorgsky’s ‘Pictures at an 
Exhibition’; Handel’s ‘Water Music’, 
and the Liszt ‘Les Preludes’, 

GRACE May STUTSMAN 
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seyer of Wheaton College was given 
in the Attleboro High School on Oct. 24 
with illustrations by the Boston Federal 
Sinfonietta. Frederick Reitz - Meyer, 
guest-conductor. Harriet Eden, soprano, 
appeared as soloist. The list included 
Mozart’s ‘Eine Kleine Nachtmusik’, 
Haydn’s Symphony No. 85 in B Flat 
(‘La Reine’), Giordano’s ‘Caro Mio 
Ben’, Handel’s ‘Lusinghe piu care’ from 
‘Alessandro’ and Schubert’s ‘Who Is 
Sylvia’. ARLAN R. CooLipGEe 





Franz Rupp Heard in Attleboro 

PROVIDENCE, Nov. 20.—Franz Rupp, 
pianist, gave the first program in the 
Attleboro Civic Music Association 
series in the Attleboro High School on 
Oct. 27. He played Schubert’s Sonata 
in A, Op. 120, Bach’s Toccata and 
Fugue in C Brahms’s Capriccio in C 
Sharp Minor and Rhapsodie in G Minor, 
as well as works by Beethoven, Liszt 
and Chopin. A & 





Bruce Simonds Plays in Providence 


ProvipENcE, Nov. 20. — Bruce Si- 
monds, pianist, presented a recital in 
Alumnae Hall under the auspices of the 
department of music in Brown Univer- 
sity on Oct. 26. The large gathering 
heard playing of the highest quality in 
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a program containing Bach’s Fantasy 
and Fugue in A Minor; Beethoven’s 
Sonata in E, Op. 109; Schumann’s 
‘Aufschwung’, ‘Warum?’, ‘In der 
Nacht’, and ‘Toccata’; and works by 
Fauré, Albeniz, Ravel and Dohnanyi. 
A. B.C. 


BOSTON MUSICALES 
ENRICH CALENDAR 


Sayao Opens Twelfth Season of 
Morning Events—Local 
Artists Heard 


Boston, Nov. 20.—Bidu Sayao, so- 
prano, inaugurated the twelfth season 
of the Boston Morning Musicales in the 
ballroom of the Hotel Statler on Nov. 8 
with a program of miscellaneous Lieder 
and an aria from ‘La Traviata’. Milne 
Charnley was the accompanist and a 
capacity audience applauded Miss Sayao 
with the greatest enthusiasm. 

A recital of unusual proportions was 
given recently in Jordan Hall by the 
Kassmans, father (Nicholai) and 
daughter (Elly) playing violin and 
piano in a program which compassed 
the Brahms Sonata, Op. 108, the Violin 
Concerto Op. 35 by Tchaikovsky, a 
group of piano pieces by Ravel and 
Chopin, and a group for violin by 
Brahms-Kreisler, Aaron Copland and 
Paganini. Mr. Kassman has been a 
member of the first violins of the Bos- 
ton Symphony since 1921 and is a vio- 
linist of expert attainments. His daugh- 
ter is a young person of evident talent. 
Her touch is melodious and she ap- 
proaches the piano with respect for its 
limitations. 

In Jordan Hall also, Howard Goding 
gave a piano recital which included the 
Beethoven Sonata in E Flat, Op. 7; the 
Schumann Phantasie in C, Op. 17; a 
Debussy group and one by Chopin. Mr. 
Goding was obliged to give numerous 
encores. Grace May STUTSMAN 











New Bedford Attends Recitals 

New Beprorp, Mass., Nov. 20.—Josef 
and Rosina Lhevinne, duo-pianists, gave 
a program at the New Bedford High 
School Auditorium on Oct. 31, playing 
music by Bach, Schumann, Brahms, 
Ravel and Borodin, with effortless ease 
and before a large and most cordially 
disposed audience. The New Bedford 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Club brought Ted Shawn and _ his 
dancers to the same auditorium on Oct. 
19 when they offered ‘Dance of the 
Ages’. School children from Dartmouth 
and Fairhaven enjoyed a performance 
of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘The Bumble- 
Bee Prince’, given at the same locale on 
Oct. 25 by Junior Programs Inc. Prin- 
cipal singers were Alma Milstead, Ce- 
cile Sherman, Mary Bell, Patrick Henry 
and Tom Williams, with Howard Lar- 
amy as narrator, and Jack Radenski at 
the piano. A. S. Sr. 





Lombardi Vocal Quartet Sings in 
Kansas City 

Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 20.—The 
Mu Phi Epsilon Sorority presented the 
Lombardi Vocal Quartet, Ruth Orcutt, 
pianist, of the faculty of the School of 
Fine Arts of the University of Kansas, 
and Elise Pyeatte Condon, violinist, in 
the first concert of their Morning Musi- 
cale Series on Oct. 24, in Edison Audi- 
torium. The members of the quartet are 
Rose Ann Carr, Latonia Barnett, Nancy 
Crawford and Gladys McCoy Taylor. 
Gayle Giles Lovesee and Pearl Kelly 
were accompanists B. L. 


RODZINSKI OFFERS 
AMERICAN WORKS 





Piston Concerto and Symphony 
in D by Van Vactor Played 
by Cleveland Orchestra 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 20.—Dr. Artur 
Rodzinski offered contemporary Ameri- 
can compositions at the fourth and fifth 
programs of the Cleveland Orchestra. 
The Nov. 2 and 4 concerts opened with 
Walter Piston’s Concerto for Orchestra, 
and included Mozart’s G Minor Sym- 
phony, and Strauss’s ‘Domestic’ Sym- 
phony. 

David Van Vactor conducted his 
Symphony in D at the Nov. 9 and 11 
concerts. This work won for Mr. Van 
Vactor the $1000 prize in the 1937-38 
competition sponsored by the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society. Dr. 
Rodzinski conducted Brusselmans’s 
Suite, after the Caprices by Paganini; 
Debussy’s “The Sea’; and Overture to 
Verdi’s ‘Sicilian Vespers’. 

Kreisler Plays Brahms 


The first of a new series of four con- 
certs at popular prices to be given by 
the Cleveland Orchestra, and conducted 
by Dr. Rodzinski, in the Public Audito- 
rium, was given on Nov. 5, with Fritz 
Kreisler as guest artist. Despite bad 
weather 8,679 attended to welcome him 
as he appeared for the first time with 
the Cleveland Orchestra. The perform- 
ance will long be remembered for Kreis- 
ler’s deeply moving revelation of the 
Brahms Concerto and the Paganini 
Concerto, and the inspired playing of 
the orchestra under Dr. Rodzinski. 
Other selections were the Overture to 
Weber’s ‘Oberon’ and Liszt’s ‘Les 
Preludes’, 

The Citizens Committee of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra, recently formed organ- 
ization of 250 men prominent in the 
business and civic life of the city, spon- 
sors this series. Mayor Harold H. Bur- 
ton is honorary chairman and A. C. 
Ernst, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce, is chairman. The three re- 
maining concerts will present as solo- 
ists, Giovanni Martinelli on Dec. 17; 
Lauritz Melchior and Marjorie Law- 
rence on Feb. 18; and Lily Pons and 
Andre Kostelanetz on March 17. 

Wiima Huninc 





Mack Harrell Sings in Greenville, Tex. 

GREENVILLE, TEX., Nov. 20.—The 
baritone, Mack Harrell, a native of 
Texas, recently added to the roster 
of the Metropolitan Opera, came 
to his former home, Greenville, to 
give a most interesting and splendidly 
sung program on Oct. 26. A large 
local audience gathered to honor him, 
as well as many from nearby cities, 
some coming the fifty-five miles from 
Dallas for the occasion. He sang two 
German groups with flawless diction— 
Handel and Mozart arias—which were 
much enjoyed, as well as other works 
and several encores. His splendid ac- 
companist was Coenraad V. Bos, who 
gave the singer fine support. Mr. Har- 
rell sang in San Antonio on Oct. 23. 

M. C. 


Boston String Quartet Begins Seventh 
Season 

ProvipENCE, Nov. 20.—The Boston 
Quartet, founded six years ago by the 
New England Conservatory of Music, 
began its seventh season recently. The 
group, Harrison Keller and Alfred 
Krips, violins; Georges Fourel, viola; 
Alfred Zighera, cello, will give per- 
formances in New England and New 
York, 
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C O N C E R T . : Noted Pianists 


[TH the debut of Dorothy Maynor 
W supplying the sensation of the sea- 

son, vocalists had a preponderant 
place in New York’s music for the fort- 
night. Rose Pauly gave her first New 
York recital, and the list included Elisa- 
beth Schumann, Jan Peerce, Grace La 
Mar, Earl Oliver, William Horne, Iso- 
bel Schapp and E lizabeth Bolek. Piano 
recitalists were Sergei Rachmaninoff, 
Jan Smeterlin, Katherine Bacon, Jerome 
Rappaport, Paulina Ruvinska and Fred- 
eric Sharron Summers. Two-piano reci- 
tals were given by Josef and Rosina 
Lhevinne and by Ida Deck and Andrew 
Haigh. The violinists were Efrem Zim- 
balist, Orrea Pernel, Roman Totenberg, 
Mildred Lind and. Yoryis Yakalis. The 
New Friends offered two concerts in 
their chamber music series; Sidney Su- 
koenig, pianist, and the Perolé Quartet 
began a series of recitals with Nicolai 
Mednikoff, pianist, as guest artist; the 
Friends of the Dalcroze School brought 
Ralph Kirkpatrick in a harpsichord re- 
cital with assisting artists, the first of 
three to be heard. Artur Rubinstein, 
pianist, and Jan Kiepura, tenor, were 
the soloists at a Polish Benefit Concert. 


Josef and Rosina Lhevinne Give Recital 


Josef and Rosina Lhevinne, pianists ; 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 4, afternoon: 

Passacaglia in C Minor.......... Bach-Chasins 
Theme and Variations............... — 
Overture to ‘The Magic Flute’. .. Busoni 

Josef and Rosina Lhevinne| 

Capriccio in C Sharp Minor, Intermezzo in 

B Flat, Capriccio in C, Op. 76; Varia- 

tions on a Theme by Paganini, Book I, 

1-3, 5, 7, 11-13; Book II, 1-8, 10-12, 14 

Brahms 
Josef Lhevinne , 

Valse from the Second Suite...Rachmaninoff 
NE Win 500500 60 06400-0048 Ravel-Kelberine 

‘Polovetzki Dances’ from ‘Prince Igor’ 

Borodin - Towels 
Josef and Rosina Lhevinne 

Not often are Brahms’s ‘Paganini’ Varia- 
tions performed with the intoxicating vir- 
tuosity and exquisite perception which Mr. 
Lhevinne brought to them at this memor- 
able recital. As one marked the clarity, 
the liquid purity of tone and breath-taking 
pace of his playing, and his comprehension 
of the design of the work as a whole, one 
breathed a sigh of gratitude to hear once 
again a representative of the grand manner. 
It was with this brilliance of style that Mr. 
Lhevinne so stirred the envy of Scriabin, 
that, according to report, the composer 
seriously lamed one of his hands by ex- 
cessive practice. One could well believe it, 
as one listened on this occasion. His per- 
formance had the nervous tension and 
aristocratic bearing of a thorough-bred, 
eager and yet under perfect control. 

The Chasins transcription of Bach’s 
Passacaglia with which Mr. and Mrs. Lhe- 
vinne began the recital is so satisfactory 
that one wished to hear the fugue, also. 
The passacaglia, played by itself, always 
makes a somewhat truncated effect. It 
was good to hear Schumann’s Andante and 
Variations again, particularly in so fluent 
and unsentimental a performance. Both 
the Rachmaninoff and Ravel works were 
enjoyable, but Eldon Howell’s transcrip- 
tion of the ubiquitous Borodin dances is 
turgid and filled with unnecessary elabora- 
tions. Among the encores was a zestful 
version of the ‘Blue Danube’. a 


Smeterlin Plays Haydn, Brahms, and 
Chopin 


Jan Smeterlin, pianist; Town Hall, Nov. 


5, afternoon: 


Somata in F, No. 13..................... Haydn 
Paganini Variations, Op. 35........... Brahms 
Barcarolle, >. 60; Three Mazurkas, Fan- 
tasy, Op. 5G esectnesesean Chopin 
Three Etnies, 7, a... ....Szymanowski 
Valse Nobles et Sentimentales..... ..--Ravel 
Yt. ere . .Albeniz 
Go GS ee eee . Debussy 


Despite weather i inclement enough to 
keep the size of his audience to a fraction 
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Return to Concert 


Halls- —_— Singers Welcomed 





Orrea Pernel 


Jan Peerce 


of what it should have been, Mr. Smeterlin 
made his first New York appearance of 
the season at this time and again revealed 
his powers as a technician and interpreta- 
tive artist. Mr. Smeterlin has been visit- 
ing New York for many years, gaining 
increasing recognition, and this recital must 
mark a high point, for his performances 
throughout the afternoon were superb. The 
choice of the Haydn Sonata to begin the 
program was a wise one and in his reading 
of it Mr. Smeterlin found precisely the 
right touch and proper lucidity to bring it 
to fruition. 

In sharp contrast, the ‘Paganini’ Varia- 
tions of Brahms posed technical problems 
Haydn would not have dreamed of, and to 
them the pianist brought digital skill that 
made light of those difficulties, allowing 
him to expend much care and thought upon 
their interpretation. The more lyrical va- 
riations were read with remarkable sensi- 
tivity and in more sonorous pages, Mr. 
Smeterlin achieved volume without harsh- 
ness of tone. In the Chopin group, the 
Barcarolle received a reading of rare deli- 
cacy and the Fantasia was emotionally con- 
vincing. The three Mazurkas—in B Flat 
Minor, Op. 24, No. 4; in A Flat, — 41, 
No. 4; and in A Minor, Op. 17, No. 4.— 
were replete with every detail that imagi- 
nation and interpretative care could pro- 
vide. The last of these was given a per- 
formance of haunting loveliness. 


Rachmaninoff Plays at Carnegie Hall 
Sergei Rachmaninoff, pianist; Carnegie 
Hall, Nov. 11, afternoon: 


French Suite, in E.... : J. S. Bach 
Sonata, Op. 111 suas . Beethover 
‘The Trout’ .. , Schubert-Liszt 
Impromptu in A Flat Minor. . Schubert 
Etude Tableau in A Minor.... Rachmaninoff 
Four Etudes, Op. 25: C Sharp Minor, 

No. 7; E Minor. No. 5: A Minor, 


Woe. 43°C Minor. No. 12.......00% Chopin 
Three Etudes: D Flat; ‘Wak les srauschen’: 
‘Gnomenreigen’ : ... Liszt 


A capacity audience was on hand to greet 
Mr. Rachmaninoff at his annual Carnegie 
Hall recital and the customary atmosphere 
of suppressed excitement pervaded the aud- 
itorium. The pellucid clarity of Mr. Rach- 
maninoff’s finely articulated digital tech- 
nique lent special charm to the various 
dance movements of Bach’s sixth French 
Suite, from which the Gavotte was omitted 
for some reason. An appropriate scale of 
dynamics was observed throughout and 
each dance was vivified by the subtly com- 
municated rhythmic pulsation, which pro- 
duced especially graceful results in the 
Polonaise and the Minuet. 

As for the major work of the program, 
the Opus 111 of Beethoven, the pianist’s 
reading was conceived on broad lines struc- 
turally and marked by an expansive intel- 
lectual grasp. It was perhaps essentially 
an intellectual approach rather than one 
that exhaustively plumbed the philosophic 
depths of the first movement or scaled the 
spiritual heights of the second, but there 
was majestic treatment of the dramatic 
aspects of the opening movement, while the 
arietta itself was invested with poignant 
tenderness and the variations were devel- 
oped with a fine gradation of cumulative 
intensity. 

The pianist’s own Etude-Tableau be- 
came one of the outstanding moments of 
the afternoon, as were also the A Minor 
and C Minor etudes from Chopin’s Op. 25 
and the Liszt ‘Forest Murmurs’ and ‘Dance 











Rachmaninoff Elisabeth Schumann 


of the Gnomes’. The nocturne-like C 
Sharp Minor Chopin etude and the Liszt 
D Flat etude, though played with the ut- 
most technical finesse, were somewhat less 
satisfying, while the soaring melody of the 
middle section of the E Minor Chopin 
etude was sung rather too rapidly to 
achieve its richest eloquence. 

The after-program included two engag- 
ingly played Chopin mazurkas, the third 
Liszt ‘Liebestraum’ and a Schubert-Liszt 
transcription. ‘. 


Orrea Pernel Returns in Recital 


Orrea Pernel, violinist. Brooks Smith, 


accompanist. Town Hall, Nov. 10, eve- 
nin: 
Sonata in E Minor.........Bach-arr. Gellhorn 
oS 2 OS: ere Mozart 
SS eae ivakevesutvewun Delius 
Rhapsodie Mar 1 CRIED. oocecsessccnscnce Bartok 


‘Berceuse’ and Scherzo from ‘The Fire- 
MO whabedcakunansssss Stravinsky 
To the magnificent opening of the Bach 
sonata Miss Pernel brought an amplitude 
of tone and a vitality which pervaded the 
entire recital, for everything that she 
played was alive and full of motion. Thus, 
the figuration of the gigue of the sonata 
was not only brilliant, as she played it, but 
fully comprehended as musical architecture. 
Only an artist of exceptional attainments 
could have imbued this work with the ma- 

jesty which Miss Pernel found in it. 

In the delectable Mozart concerto one 
found the same clarity and intensity of 
playing, especially in the last movement; 
elsewhere one wished for greater nuance, 
nor was Miss Pernel’s tone free from 
flaws. But there was nothing to cavil at 
in her playing of the Delius sonata, which 
should be ff€ard again and again in our re- 
cital halls, for like most of his music, it 
steals upon the mind with ever-increas- 
ing enchantment. One cannot listen to 
such music with a sonata-attitude, for it 
is far too intimate and subtle to be re- 
duced to tonal geometry. From Delius’s 
dream-like and other-worldly music, Miss 
Pernel turned to the savage impetuosity of 
Bartok’s First Rhapsody, making its 
helter-skelter passages of double-stopping, 
harmonics and other devices, sound really 
eloquent. After these, the Stravinsky 
pieces seemed _ positively conservative, 
though beautiful as ever. S. 


Jan Peerce Makes Concert Debut 


Jan Peerce, tenor; Leo Russotto, accom- 


panist. Town Hall, Nov. 7, evening: 
‘O del mio dolce ardor’. savenuet Gluck 
‘Cue fiero costume’. hiss ....Legrenzi 
. & 8 5 Peel re, Bach 
‘Il mio tesoro’ from ‘Don Giovanni’....Mozart 
‘Die Allmacht’; ‘Nacht und Traume’ 
Schubert 
‘Stille Thranen’ ....... ......Schumann 
‘Schlechtes Wetter’; ‘Ciacilie’.......... Strauss 
‘Lemento di Federico’ from ‘L’Arlesiana’ 

. Cilea 
IN ois cs cia dkcecbareier eed Fauré 
*Soupir’ piace (alibes6<saseuvataevnn Duparc 
NY SDs Sub suk use6beesdrecevcswin Paladilhe 
pO DF rrr Fourdrain 


.Rachmaninoft 
: Coleridge: Taylor 
. Russotto 


‘In the silence of the night’. 
‘Life and death’......... 
‘Sometime’ 

‘Serenade’ ae ‘Carpenter 
In his first New York recital, Mr 
Peerce, who has won favor as a broad 
caster over a period of years and who has 
been heard on other concert and opera 
platforms in the country, had an audience 
that was with him explosively from first 
to last. So demonstrative was it that ap- 





Rose Pauly Jan Smeterlin 


plause began before accompaniments ha 
ceased, and cheerful suggestions for e: 
cores were shouted out at intervals. 

Mr. Peerce deserved this enthusiasm in 
many respects, for his is a voice of pron 
power, really of operatic calibre. It wi 
in the Cilea and arias from ‘Pearl Fishers’ 
and ‘L’Africana’, given as an encore, that 
the tenor was at his best. The opening 
group also contained many of his happiest 
moments, for the Gluck and Bach works 
were smoothly projected and the Legrenzi 
revealed a flexibility of voice which was 
lacking in the Mozart floridities. 

Both the Lieder and the French groups 
suffered somewhat for the lack of a differ- 
entiation in style, mood and color, although 
they were vocally satisfactory. The Schu- 
mann, sung with relaxation and a round, 
full tone, and the ‘Schlechtes Wetter’, which 
was a justifiable hit with the audience, were 
high points. Q. 

Rose Pauly Gives First New York 

Recital 


Rose Pauly, soprano; Otto Janowitz, ac 
companist. Town Hall, Nov. 12, afternoon 
Cree Gr” es «GE in sc tec ccenes Benati 
‘Schéne Fremde’, ‘Abends am Strand’.... 

Schumann 
Two Biblical Songs (Nos. 7 and 10) 


Pe. se bee ele 002 : . Dvorak 
‘Serenade des, Todes!...... - Mussorgsky 
> EEE nbc édetaes . Brahms 


‘In dem Schatten meiner Locken’, . ... Wolf 


‘Triibes Lied’ Wikshetbseenvswes Grosz 
ee A EE a5 54 64 re da beds Liszt 
< 's | i e arr re Pedrell 
‘La Maja dolorosa’, ‘El Majo timido’.... 
Granados 

il re ieati hide eine Falla 

‘Amman Djevojka’ (in " Macedoniz BE) 6 we ees 


Macedonian Folk-Song 
‘Kedj sa Slovak’, ‘Tancuz, Tancuj’ (in 
Slovakian) ........ Slovakian Folk-Songs 
(arr. by Lustgarten) 
Not content with the deserved acclaim 
for her success as Strauss’s Elektra in 
the Metropolitan Opera production, Miss 
Pauly braved the recital platform of Town 
Hall for the first time on this occasion 
and established herself as a song interpre 
ter of unusual distinction. Commanding 
the six languages required by the program 
with clear enunciation, the Hungarian so 
prano proved that she can sing warm soft 
tones as well as dramatic declamation 
There was much beauty of tone and artis 
try of conception in the projection of many 
of her songs. 


The passionate mezza-voce of the two 


Biblical songs by Dvorak and the ecstatic 
eloquence of Liszt’s ‘Die drei Zigeunet 
were rare experiences. Again in the ‘Ser 
enade des Todes’, sung in German, sh« 
established a dramatic mood, 
with delicate nuances of color and shading 
so stirring to the imagination, that to cavi 
at technical flaws seems unnecessary. 

There were, however, times when th 
upper voice was forced to a certain harsh 
ness or whiteness, and agitation tended t 
shatter the lyric line of some of her songs 
as in Brahms’s ‘O Nachtigall’ and in th: 
opening aria. When too much pressur 
was not applied, the upper register wa 
full, vigorous and effective, but it was it 
the more tranquil moods that she achieve: 
her greatest success. 

Perhaps the songs by Pedrell and Gran 
ados were the artistic peak of the afte 
noon. In these Miss Pauly mastered tech 
nical difficulties with ease, singing wit! 
conviction and sensitivity. The folk-song 
were also projected with admirable sin 

(Continued on page 24) 
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ixeiting Debut Made 


vegro Soprano Creates Sensa- 
tion in First New York Recital 
—Sings Airs by Bach, Handel, 
Mozart and Spontini, with 
Lieder and Spirituals—A Crit- 
ical Estimate 


By Oscar THOMPSON 


SENSATIONAL in many of its as- 
\* pects was the formal recital debut of 
Dorothy Maynor, twenty-eight-year-old 
Negro soprano, made in Town Hall on 
the evening of Sunday, Nov. 19. Be- 
cause of what had been written and said 
about her in connection with her singing 
at the Boston Symphony picnic last Au- 
gust a sensation was expected. The 
audience was one of capacity size and 
its enthusiasm was such as to indicate 
that its hopes—expectations might be a 
better word—were realized. 

When Miss Maynor first came out on 
the platfiorm—a short, stocky figure, at- 
tractively gowned in the color known as 
“blonde”—there was prodigious ap- 
plause, although probably not twenty 
persons among those present had ever 
heard her sing a note. Her smile and 
manner were ingratiating. There was 
no need to win over the throng. The 
usual frigidity of concert halls was ban- 
ished from the start. Seldom is an audi- 
ence so predisposed in favor of a new 
artist. 

With the first phrases of Bach’s ‘To 
Thee, Jehovah’, it was obvious that Miss 
Maynor was excited. But by the time she 
reached her second number, the air ‘O 
Sleep, why dost thou leave me’ from Han- 
del’s ‘Semele’, her diaphragm was under 


by Dorothy Maynor 





Miss Maynor’s Program 


Oe SR Ey ee Bach 
‘O Sleep, why dost thou leave me’, from 
‘Semele’ shenbektant andel 


‘La Vestale’ ... icenhéendseneent Spontini 
Aria: ‘Ach, ich fiihl’s’, from ‘The Magic 


ET Bia witctdiad eet sscchednseeneaneen Mozart 
Aria: ‘Non mi dir’, from ‘Don Giovanni’ 
Mozart 
*Liebeslied’ ...... ; .. Schumann 
‘Du bist wie eine Blume’ .Schumann 
‘Gretchen am Spinnrad’ , ... Schubert 
‘Du bist die Ruh .. Schubert 
‘Die Allmacht’ ...... Schubert 
‘Communion’ 3 SE .. Spiritual 
‘By and By’.. .. Spiritual 
‘Ho, every one that thirsts’ .. Spiritual 
‘I’m seekin’ for a city’ .. Spiritual 
‘Zur Ruh, Zur Ruh’ anes tnesen Wolf 
‘Frihlingsfeier’ .... Strauss 
‘Die Nacht’ ‘ .... Strauss 
oc. .. Strauss 


control and she spun the air’s long phrases 
with enchanting use of a rarely beautiful 
pianissimo. Thereafter it was this pianis 
simo—and the piano and mezza-voce gra- 
dations just beyond it—that supplied most 
of the tonal beauty of the evening. The 
full voice only rarely had so musical a 
quality. 
Virtues and Flaws 

At its best, Miss Maynor’s singing could 
be compared favorably with the singing of 
any vocal artist before the American pub- 
lic. That best was by no means always 
present. Hence, the report of a reviewer, 
once it has acknowledged that Miss May- 
nor made a remarkable first impression, 
becomes the usual story of “ifs” and “buts”, 
with praise—high praise—on the one hand 
and frank reservations and even a direct 
warning or two on the other. As against 
Miss Maynor’s magical spinning of soft 
phrases must be set the hard and driven 
quality of many of her full tones, particu 
larly in the high voice, which tended to 
take on a razor edge. There was also some 
pushing of low notes. But the most seri 
ous fault was a frequent glottis stroke 
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; not (as so often happens) on the 


ing softly, that she had almost unlimited 
breath and that she knew how to make it 


caressive shape 





New York Daily News 
Dorothy Maynor and Her Accompanist, Arpad Sandor, at the Close of the 
Sopranos First Town Hall Recital 


particularly on words that began with open last through exceptionally long phrases. 
She proved also that she has the singing 
but in the middle of a instinct and the sensitivity necessary to give 
to the undulations 


may be charged some _ vocal line. Her interpretations were those 
clipped and unsteady phrase endings. For of an artist. But she was not altogether 
the singer proved, particularly when sing- wise in her choice of songs. Though it 


evoked perhaps the most frenetic applause 
(Continued on page 27) 





Played By 


National Symphony Orchestra | 

New York Philharmonic-Sym- | 
phony Orchestra 

Philadelphia Orchestra | 

New York Symphony 

Chicago Symphony Orchestra 

Women’s Symphony Orchestra 
of Chicago 

Indianapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra 

Oklahoma State Symphony 

Baltimore Symphony Orchestra 

Chautauqua Symphony 

New England Conservatory Or- 
chestra 

Rochester Civic Orchestra 

London B. B. C, Orchestra 

Toronto Symphony Orchestra 

Orquesta Sinfonica Nacional, 
Bogota 

Orquesta de la A.N.C.S. San- 
tiago, Chile 

S.0.D.R.E. Symphony, Monte- 
video 





Philharmonic Symphony, Buenos 
i Aires 


Residentie Orchestra, Scheve- 
ningen, Holland 


Little Symphony Orchestra, 
New York 


Philadelphia Chamber String 
Simfonietta 


Maganini Chamber Orchestra 


DIRGE (G. Schirmer) 


MARY HOWE 


COMPOSER 


ORCHESTRAL WORKS 


- « Majestic in character . . 
Sun 


Leopold Stokowski 


SPRING PASTORAL (6G. Schirmer) 


. "—Hans Kindler 


composition . . 


Press 


“Languorous, reflective and soothing . . 


Item 


WHIMSY (Composer’s Press) 
POEMA “... . brilliant orchestral coloring."—Baltimore Sun 


"I find the orchestral glow in Poema for orchestra thrilling.” 


COULENNES 
AMERICAN PIECE 


orchestration very alive and effective. 
Baltimore 
Oct. 30, 


. impressive and noble work... "' 


. harmonies of moving emotional import."—Baltimore Eve. 


. @ delicate and sensitive, yet intensely felt 


. reveals the unmistakable stamp of the authentic composer, namely, the capacity for 
soaring, ecstatic melody."—Washington Herald 


STARS 


(Composer's Press) “Vivid tonal pictures painted in a free manner."—Greenwich 


. @ miniature masterpiece."—Portchester Daily 


"The themes are dramatic, the harmonies biting and original and the 
| congratulate you.” 


CASTELLANA 


1939 for two pianos and orchestra 
NATIONAL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, HANS KINDLER; Conductor 


Baltimore News 


SAND (GC. Schirmer) “Your short but masterly work has developed in me a new conception 
of staccato, but this is only one of the many interesting elements in this composition.”— 


LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 
HANS KINDLER 


JOHN BARBIROLLI 


| 
ALBERT STOESSEL 


RUDOLPH GANZ 


Bernard Heinze, Australia 


| 
| ERNEST SCHELLING 
| 


| SIR ERNEST MacMILLAN 


FABIEN SEVITZKY 


Walter Damrosch 
Washington 
Nov. 8, 


GUSTAV STRUBE 
GEORGES BARRERE 
QUINTO MAGANINI 


1939 EBBA SUNDSTROM 


Luboshutz and Nemenoff, duo-pianists 


“Fascinating rhythms . . 
"Valuable addition to duo piano literature." 


. - « brilliant work received a merited ovation." 
"Well-colored, variegated and interesting score, full of activity.” 
. atresting and intriguing dissonances . . . "' 


—~Washington Post 
Chicago Daily News 
—~Washington Herald 

—Washington Star 


GEORGE HOYEN 
WALLACE GOODRICH 
PAUL CARPENTER 
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Continuance of the Composers’ 
Forum—A Wise Course 


HEN the Composers’ Forum-Laboratory 

of the Federal Music Project was inaugur- 
ated in New York on Oct. 30, 1935, the follow- 
ing statement of policy was made: “We will ob- 
serve every type of music written by competent 
musicians (in America)—music expressive of 
every shade of thought and feeling peculiar to this 
moment in history. A panoramic view will be 
had of what is happening in a musical way, about 
us.” 

When it is considered that well over a thou- 
sand compositions, representative of more than a 
hundred American composers, have been per- 
formed at the Forum concerts since that time, 
little further evidence is needed to show how well 
this object has been obtained. 

But there is much more to be done and it is 
highly gratifying, to all who have at heart the 
development of America’s own music, to learn that 
the Juilliard School and the Music Division of 
the New York Public Library have accepted joint 
co-sponsorship of the Forum concerts for the 
current season. The mere fact that the programs 
will be presented under such auspices (the first 
has already been scheduled for the Lenox Gallery 
of the Forty-Second Street Library) should in- 
crease the prestige of these concerts, now entering 
on their fifth year. 

In New York, particularly, a tendency to iso- 
late Federal Project music has tended toward 
the unfortunate, in that this has left uppermost 
in many minds the thought that, after all, it was 
relief—work for unemployed musicians—that was 
at issue. This is not the time or the place to deal 
with artistic considerations as ramified as would 
be involved in a discussion of the WPA perform- 
ances as performances. But the Composers’ 
Forum as its name clearly indicates, has had a 
different and distinct function. The Forum has 
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served as a laboratory and it can fairly be said 
that practical musical considerations have come 
first, with relief altogether secondary—though the 
mere presentation of so much music has entailed 
a range and volume of activity of real value to the 
relief program. 

The participation of musical educators, as well 
as of composers (often the same men were both 
educators and composers) has been of importance 
outside of the actual playing of music at these 
concerts. But the Forum programs have not 
helped the professors alone. Nearly a hundred 
student composers from various schools, colleges 
and universities have been among the partici- 
pants. The extended series of concerts given at the 
New York World’s Fair—22 in all; the program 
last May in Carnegie Hall, given over to composi- 
tions of Guggenheim Fellowship recipients; and 
the concert of music by American Prix de Rome 
Fellows in the now relinquished Federal Music 
Theatre were events that carried some of the 
Forum’s music beyond the laboratory stage. 

But it is the laboratory that really is im- 
portant. What American music has most needed 
and will continue to need is a winnowing-out 
process, whereby some small—perhaps exceed- 
ingly small—number of works will invite public 


performances under the usually professional aus- 


pices, without a vast clutter of compositions of 
all kinds clogging the approach to those auspices. 
Often it is true that only in performance can the 
real worth of a work be discovered. It also is true 
that without opportunity to hear his own works 
in performance it is very difficult for a composer 
to advance. But it is quite as important that those 
who listen to music in the concert halls be spared 
the purely experimental and the obviously in- 
ferior. The list of composers submitting composi- 
tions for the 1939 Forum is a promising one and 
the names of those who will select the works to be 
performed—the committee consisting of Carleton 
Sprague Smith, Philip James, Hans Weisse, Ber- 
nard Wagenaar, Roy Harris, William Schuman 
and Ashley Pettis, the founder and director of the 
Composers’ Forum-Laboratory—inspire confi- 
dence. 





Bravo, Canada! 

ANADA may well be proud of its record in 

maintaining its music in time of war. So 
far, no cancellation of an artists’ series, nor, for 
that matter, of any outstanding musical event, has 
been reported. Varied as are the auspices under 
which concerts and recitals are given, there seems 
to have been unanimous resolution to go straight 
ahead with plans formulated and engagements 
made before Canada, like its sister Dominions, 
found it necessary to join with Great Britain in 
the prosecution of the second great European 
struggle, only twenty years after the ending of the 
first. 

The Canadian government and the Canadian 
people have accepted heavy burdens. Their 
shoulders are against the wheel in a gigantic task 
that might well sap the enterprise as well as the 
strength—economic, physical and mental—of any 
nation. But they have not forgotten, much less 
disavowed, their music. There is the same abun- 
dance of local enterprise, the same warm welcome 
for the visiting artist. The singer, the pianist, the 
violinist, the ‘cellist are greeted by the same 
friendly audiences; there is the same interest in 
the promulgation of ensemble music; the land 
remains one of many choruses. The ordinary 
music lover in communities of differing conditions 
and varying size has no intention of cutting him- 
self off from one of the greatest of the consolations 
that mankind can have in times of trial. Can- 
ada’s music goes on. 





There are still the Three B’s. In a recent radio 


quizz a troubled participant named them as Bach, 
Beethoven and Carrie Jacobs Bond. What, no Buxte- 
hude! 








Personalities 





A AL ie 





Larry Gordon 


Elisabeth Rethberg Waves the American Flag in Front of the 
New York Federal Building Immediately After Applying for 
Her Final Citizenship Papers on Nov. 5 


Tertis—Music lovers will be glad to learn that 
Lionel Tertis, the well-known viola player, who re- 
tired three years ago, has re-considered his decision 
to forsake public life, and is now giving recitals in 
London. 


Laholm—Off-stage amusements of opera singers 
often seem far from what they do while on the 
boards. Eyvind Laholm, the American tenor, wh« 
joins the Metropolitan this season, is a former heavy- 
weight champion of the U. S. Navy, but he admits 
that his chief diversion is poker. 


Hess—A new departure for Myra Hess, British 
pianist, is that of being an impresario. Miss Hess has 
arranged a series of lunch-hour concerts in the 
Rotunda of the National Gallery in London. At the 
first of these, she also appeared as soloist before an 
audience numbering over 1,000. 


Kleiber—In honor of his conducting of the entir« 
cycle of Beethoven symphonies in Montevideo last 
summer, Erich Kleiber was invited by the Uruguayan 


government to return there for a special performance 


of the Ninth Symphony under his baton and to wit- 
ness the unveiling of a tablet in the state-owned 
theatre commemorating the occasion. 


Farrar—Occupants of the children’s ward of th 
Roosevelt Hospital were entertained recently by ; 
preview of a Carmen doll dressed by Geraldine Far 
rar. The doll, whose clothes are made from parts o' 
Miss Farrar’s Carmen costumes, was presented b 
the singer to the nurses to be sold at a benefit held 
at the nurses’ home for the institution’s building fund 


Trapp—Departing in haste for an engagement it 
Rochester after a concert at the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music, the Trapp Family Choir left behind them : 
box of flutes and part of a spinet. When the instru 
ments were discovered, the management of the Acad 
emy got the police to telegraph ahead and locate th 
bus in which the family travels and to notify then 
enroute. 
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PUBLISHERS SPONSOR 
RUBINSTEIN CONTEST 


Random House Offers Prizes for Letters 
About Brothers in Connection 
With New Bowen Book 

In connection with the hundredth an- 
niversary of the concert debut of Anton 
Rubinstein in St. Petersburg, in 1839, 
ind the publication of ‘Free Artist’, the 
story of Anton and Nicholas Rubinstein 
by Catherine Drinker Bowen, on Nov. 
14, Random House, Inc., is sponsoring 
a contest for the best letters of not more 
than 300 words on one of the following 
subjects : 

1. How did the granting of the title 
“Free Artist” affect the lives of Anton 
and Nicholas Rubinstein and of their 
pupils? 2. Compare Anton and 
Nicholas Rubinstein as men and mu- 
sicians. 

All entries must be submitted by Feb. 
1, 1940, and should be addressed to the 


Rubinstein Contest Department, Ran- 
dom House, Inc., 20 East 57th Street, 
New York. 


A Rubinstein Memorial Committee 
has been formed under the chairmanship 
of Josef Hofmann, Rubinstein’s most 
famous pupil. Members of the commit- 
tee include: Walter Damrosch, Nicolas 
de Guinzburg, Ernest Hutcheson, Rob- 
ert K. Haas, Jascha Heifetz, Serge 
Koussevitzky, Mischa Elman, Catherine 
Drinker Bowen, Efrem Kurtz, Dorothy 
Lawton, Lotte Lehmann, Josef 
Lhevinne, Leonard Liebling, Condé 
Nast, Eugene Ormandy, Sergei Rach- 
maninoff, Fritz Reiner, Moriz Rosen- 
thal, Artur Rubinstein, Deems Taylor, 
Barbara von Meck, Carleton Sprague 
Smith, Theodore E. Steinway and Olga 
Samaroff-Stokowski. 

An exhibit of photographs, musical 
manuscripts and letters of the pianist 
and composer, Anton Rubinstein, 
opened on Nov. 14 at the Music Library, 
121 East 58th Street. It includes an 
original manuscript of a Rubinstein 
waltz, lent by Josef Lhevinne; copies of 
programs of Rubinstein’s Boston and 
Hartford concerts, and a number of old 
photographs of the founders of the St. 
Petersburg and Moscow Conservatories : 
Nicholas and Anton Rubinstein, the 
Grand Duchess Helen Pavlovna, Stas 
sov, and Kologrievev. 





GUILD OF ORGANISTS 
HOLDS FIRST MEETING 





Channing Lefebvre Is Inaugurated 
As Warden—Local Chapter 
Awards Degrees 


The American Guild of Organists 
held its first dinner meeting on Oct. 30 
in the Grill Room of Schrafft’s at 556 
rifth Avenue. Channing Lefebvre, or- 
ganist of Trinity Church, was inaugu- 

rated as Warden of the Guild, having 
een elected to this position last year. 
lis first official act was the awarding of 
he guild’s degrees to the successful can- 
idates from the local chapter in New 
‘ork, 

The honor of receiving the degree of 
‘ellowship in the American Guild of 
irganists fell to Heinz Arnold of 
irooklyn. Those receiving the degree 
f Associate Fellowship were: Nellie 
+. Doodson of Frankfort, N. Y.; Ruth 

. Harris of Yonkers, N. Y.; John S. 

litchell of Portsmouth, N. H.; Thelma 
fount of Asbury Park, N. J.; Charles 

Valker, manager of the Glee Club at 

‘rinity College, Hartford, Conn.; Her- 

ert Walton of Elmhurst, L. I.; M. 


earle Wright of New York; and Julius 
. Carroll of Washington, D. C. The 


vening’s activities were under the su- 


wet on CO 


SANTEE TELLTALE TOTTI AREETON 





Edward Johnson, with His Daughter, 
Fiorenza, Returning to Appear with the 
Campanini Forces 

Congratulations! 


An ovation which has been but rarely 
equalled in Chicago’s operatic history, 
was given Edward Johnson, the Ameri- 
can tenor, at the Auditorium last Thurs- 
day when he made his Chicago debut in 
opera as Loris in Giordano’s ‘Fedora’. 


1919 
That Perfect Berlin Opera 
Following the pre miere of his opera, 
[he Bull of Olivera’ at the Berlin State 
Opera, Eugen D’Albert, the composer, 
sent the following letter: “Sir: After 
the first act of my opera I fled from the 
house. I could not possibly countenance 


such an awful misrepresentation of my 
work.” 


Hiteberene 


pervision of Warner M. Hawkins, 
chairman of the Public Meetings Com- 
mittee, 


NEW COMMITTEE TO AID 
NEW YORK MUSIC PROJECT 








Ten Persons Appointed as Advisory 
Group to Confer with Horace 
Johnson on WPA Work 


en persons prominent in New York 
and national musical circles have been 
appointed as an advisory committee to 
confer with Horace Johnson, director of 
the activities of the New York City 
WPA Music Project. 

The committee consists of Gene Buck, 
president of the American Society of 
Composers, Authors and Pubilshers; 
Mrs. E. H. Cahill, president of the New 
York Federation of Music Clubs; Olin 
Downes, music editor of the New York 
Times; Dr. George H. Gartlan, director 
ot music of New York City Public 
Schools; Edwin Hughes, president of 
the Music Teachers’ National Associa- 
tion; Arthur Judson, president of Co- 
lurbia Concerts Corporation; A. Wal- 
ter Kramer, composer and managing di- 
rector of the Galaxy Music Corpora- 
tion ; Jacob Rosenberg, president of Lo- 
cal No. 802, Associated Musicians of 
Greater New York; Dr. Sigmund 
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What They Read Twenty Years Ago 


sonneenenne 





www MUSICAL AMERICA for November, 1919 


AMONG THE ARRIVALS 








Tito Schipa Brings in His Mascot, a Pet Benno Moiseiwitsch, Pianist, Arriv- 
Snake, When He Comes to Sing with the ing from London to Make His 
Chicago Opera New York Debut 
A Good Revival Requiescat 
Gorgeous Revival of Halévy’s ‘La Major Higginson, Founder of Boston 
Juive’ at Metropolitan. Thirty Years Symphony, Dies Suddenly. Famous 


Since Work Was Heard at Broadway 
House. Ponselle Enacts Title Part with 
Caruso, Orville Harrold, Evelyn Scot- 
ney and Leon Rothier. 


1919 
What Boston Gave Us 
The Boston Symphony opened tts 


New York series under Pierre Monteux 
with a program which included Schu- 
mann’s ‘Spring’ Symphony, Beethoven's 
‘Prometheus’ Ballet, Debussy’s ‘L’A prés- 


midi d’un Faune’ and Enesco’s Sutte, 
Op. 9 

1919 
Spaeth, president of the National As- 


sociation for American Composers and 
Conductors; and Mrs. Herbert Wither- 
spoon, director of the Metropolitan 
Opera Guild. 


LIBRARY EXHIBITS WORK 
OF MACDOWELL FELLOWS 





Hudson Branch Displays Art, Music 
and Literature of Colony— 
Program Given 


An exhibition of works by Fellows of 
the MacDowell Colony, at Peter- 
borough, N. H., was opened at the Hud- 
son Branch of the New York Public 
Library on Nov. 3, with a program un- 
under the direction of Parker Fill- 
more, author. Elizabeth Abolin, newly- 
appointed librarian of the Hudson Park 
Library, presided. 

Stephen Vincent Benet and Douglas 
Moore, who collaborated on the story 
and music for “The Devil and Daniel 
Webster’, read and played excerpts from 
that production. Mrs. Edward Mac- 
Dowell, wife of the composer, described 
the Colony and its purpose. 

The exhibition, which will remain on 
display throughout November, contains 
books, both in published form and in 
manuscript; paintings; original manu- 


Benefactor of Hub’s Orchestra Passes 
\way at Age of Eighty-five. 

1919 

Tempest in a Teapot 
For the benefit of the members of the 

late Star Opera Company the prolonged 
death-throes of which came to an end 
at the Lexington theatre on Oct. 28, 
a concert was given on Nov. 13. Cor- 
dons of husky policemen were in evi 
dence but were wholly unnecessary. 
Nobody showed any particular interest 
not even the Teuton music-lover. 

1919 


scripts of music by MacDowell Colony 
composers; prints and sculpture. Hans 
Barth supervised the arrangement of 
the music manuscripts. 





JUILLIARD ANNOUNCES 
COMPOSERS’ CONTEST 





School to Publish Orchestral Work 
Winning Annual Competition— 
Conditions Stated 
The Juilliard School of Music an- 
nounced its annual competition for the 
publication of orchestral compositions 
by American Composers on Nov. 5. 
Through these competitions the school 
selects each year one or more orchestral 
works and pays for their publication. 
All royalties and fees and the copyright 
controls are retained by the composer. 
Only works for symphony orchestra 
are considered and manuscripts must be 
in ink. Contestants must be native or 
naturalized Americans. Compositions 
which have been previously performed 
must be accompanied with a statement 

of places and dates. 

All compositions must be sent to 
Oscar Wagner, dean, Juilliard Gradu- 
ate School, 130 Claremont Ave., N. Y.., 
before Feb. 1, 1940. Should a compo 
sition of outstanding merit be found 
it will be published in 1940. 
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BALLET RUSSE ENDS 
FALL ENGAGEMENT 


Presents Premieres of Dali’s 
‘Bacchanale’ and Platoff’s 
‘Ghost Town’ 

The Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
Leonide Massine, artistic director, con- 
cluded its fall season on Nov. 19 at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, after hav- 
ing added two more novelties to the 
repertoire. World premieres were given 
to Salvador Dali’s controversial ‘Bac- 
chanale’ and Mark Platoff’s ‘Ghost 
Town’. ‘St. Francis’, ‘Les  Ehlfes’, 
‘Three-cornered Hat’, ‘Seventh Sym- 
phony’, ‘Blue Bird’ and ‘Scheherezade’ 
were presented for the first time during 
this engagement. Igor Youskevitch re- 
joined the company, appearing in ‘Lac 
des Cygnes’ on Nov. 12. Although the 
engagement was scheduled to end on 
Nov. 16, five performances were added 

m Nov. 17, 18 and 19. 

Dali, who has shocked and pleased both 
the art and entertainment worlds, based 
his concept for the “paranoiac” version 
of Wagner’s “Tannhauser’ bacchanale on 
the hallucinations of Ludwig II of 
Bavaria, or perhaps on the psycho- 
analytical processes of the much- 
maligned Sigmund Freud. But what- 
ever the point of departure the result is 
Dali, the inimitable. Massine’s chore- 
ography and Mme. Karinska’s costumes 
are merely the extension of the sur- 
realist’s picture. There is little actual 
lance, although difficult roles were well 
executed by Casimir Kokitch, Chris 
Volkoff, Andre Eklevsky, Nathalie 
Krassovska, Milada Mladova, Marc 
Platoff and Jeannette Lauret. 

Ballet Is Colorful and Amusing 

Lohengrin, Venus, Leda, The Swan, 
umbrellas and all sorts of things are 
poured into the melting pot of Dali’s 
bright stage, and bewildering confusion 
is alleviated by raucous humor of the 
slap-stick order. The work is largely 
theatrical quackery, but it is colorful and 
amusing, with never a dull moment. 
Nini Theilade was a very beautiful 
Venus, and when a rose light supplanted 
1 white one on her seemingly nude 
body, there remained no question as to 
Dali’s shrewdness. Often, indeed, the 
entire work seemed an excuse for a 
kind of vulgarity that would not have 
been tolerated in any other form in the 
staid surroundings of the Metropolitan. 
Sophomoric as much of Dali’s ‘Bac- 
chanale’ is, it remains interesting the- 
atre with moments of real fun. 

‘Ghost Town’, with libretto and music 


CHRISTMAS SEALS 









































Help to Protect Your 
Home from Tuberculosis 
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Mia Slavenska and Frederic Franklin in 
‘Ghost Town' 





Richard Rodgers (at the Piano), Com- 
poser and Conductor of ‘Ghost Town’, 
and Marc Platoff, Choreographer 


by Richard Rogers and choreography 
by Mare Platoff, is quite another kind 
of ballet. The world premiere of this 
‘American Folk Ballet’ was given on 
Nov. 12, with Mia Slavenska, Frederic 
Franklin and Roland Gerard distin- 
guishing themselves. Mr. Rogers’s score 
is of the hit tune variety, unsubstantial 
but pleasing, and Mr. Platoff’s design is 
as unobtrusive as choreography can be. 
There are delightful phases of humor, 
particularly relating to the Mormon 
patriarch and his five obedient wives. 
The intended pathos of the lover, who 
is left in a deflated gold-rush town by 
the fickle heroine, is not very convincing 
and the work has more of fantasy than 
folk quality. It is innocuous, however, 
and may lay claim to moments of some 
charm, without striking originality or 
depth. K. T. 





Alexander Smallens to Conduct for 
Ballet Theatre 

Alexander Smallens has been engaged 
to conduct for the Ballet Theatre’s 
season in New York, which opens on 
Jan. 4. He will share the repertoire 
with Antal Dorati. William Saroyan, 
playwright, has written a ballet, with 
choreography by Eugene Loring, which 
will be given during the New York en- 
gagement. Later, the entire ensemble 
will tour. 





Manon First Metropolitan Role for 
Grace Moore 
Following her season at the Chicago 
Opera, where she sang the title role in 








Photographs by Knopf-Pix 


Salvador Dali's Surrealistic Setting for ‘Bacchanale’, with the Mad King Louis and 
Several Other 'Paranoiac’ Manifestations in the Foreground 


‘Louise’, Grace Moore, soprano, re 
sumed her Fall concert tour in Fort 
Worth, Tex., on Nov. 24. She will 
also sing in Beaumont, Baton Rouge, 
New Orleans and Providence before re- 
joining the Metropolitan Opera, where 
she makes her first appearance of the 
season in ‘Manon’ on Dec. 13. 


LOS ANGELES EVENTS 
Southern California Music Project Gives 
Light Opera Series 

Los ANGELES, Nov. 20.—The second 
of the light opera productions given by 
the Southern California Music Project, 
Romberg’s ‘Blossom Time’, presented in 
the Hollywood Playhouse, was _ con- 
cluded on Nov. 12, because of commit- 
ments in San Diego and other cities. 
The performances were heard by large 
audiences. A return engagement will 
be played about Dec. 1. Oscar Strauss’s 
‘The Chocolate Soldier’ was scheduled 
to open on Nov. 14. Julian Fowlkes is 
producer and Carlton Kelsey, musical 
director. 

Pro Musica gave its opening concert 
in the Women’s Athletic Club on Nov 
12, presenting an early work by Arnold 
Schonberg and late works by Ernst 
Toch and Joseph Achron. Schonberg’s 
‘Verklarte Nacht’, Op. 4, was played 
by the Kaufman String Quartet, with 
two assisting instrumentalists. Quite in 
contrast is the Toch Quintet, Op. 64, 
which was commissioned by Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge, and first played in 
Pittsfield. The four movements are 
labelled, Lyrical Part, Whimsical Part, 
Contemplative Part and Dramatic Part, 
titles on which Toch has hung some 
highly personalized musical thoughts 
The Louis Kaufman Quartet, with the 
composer at the piano, gave the work 
an excellent performance H. D. C. 


Platoff Cossacks to Begin Tour in 
January 

General  Platoff’s Don 
Chorus will begin its tour in Soutl 
Carolina during the first week in Janu 
ary and will visit leading cities on th 
eastern seaboard. A cross-country tout 
will follow. 


Cossack 


Enters Begins New York Engage- 
ments in December 

Angna Enters, dance mime, opens het 
annual New York season at the Alvi 
Theatre on Dec. 10. She will resum 
her road engagements in January. 








GANZ 


SEASON 1939-40 


Address: Hotel Pearson 
190 East Pearson Street 
CHICAGO .-: ILLINOIS 























ENESCO 


Conductor * Composer ® Violinist 
Guest Conductor 

N. Y. Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra 

Exel. Mgt.: Wilimere & Powers, 2 W. 45th St.. New York 








ARTHUR 


LE BLANC 


Canada's Foremost Violinist 
Season 1939-40 Now Booking 


Met: BERNARD R. LA BERGE, Ine. 
2 West 48th Street, New York. &. Y. 
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SALTIMORE ENJOYS 
RECITAL PROGRAMS 


singers and_ Instrumentalists 


Heard—Music Club Gives 
Its First Concert 


BALTIMORE, Nov. 20.—Herbert Jans- 
n, Metropolitan Opera baritone, ap- 
eared in recital in Baltimore on Nov. 
} at the Peabody Conservatory of Mu- 
ic. Arpad Sandor was the excellent 
ccompanist. . 

The Baltimore Music Club, member 
if the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, Mrs. Franklin Onion, president, 
began its current season with an infor- 
nal reception in honor of Mrs. Vincent 
Hilles Ober, president of the National 
Federation, at the Belvedere on Nov. 4. 
\ recital followed, in which Samuel 
Sorin, pianist, and Martha Lipton, con- 
tralto, both winners in the federation 
contest last May, were the contributing 
artists. George Bolek was the accom- 
panist for the contralto. 

Donald Dickson, baritone, and Lucy 
Monroe, soprano, appeared in a joint 
recital on Nov. 7 at the Lyric, present- 
ing one of the series of programs under 
the local management of William AIl- 
baugh. Mr. Dickson’s virile vocal style 
and Miss Monroe’s personal charm and 
agile voice afforded much pleasure. 
Frederick Bristol and William Hughes 
supplied accompaniments. 

Sidney Tretick, young Baltimore vio- 
linist, made his first professional ap- 
pearance at Cadoa Hall on Nov. 6 with 
Howard R. Thatcher as accompanist. 
He impressed a large audience with his 
technical command and skillful inter- 
pretation of a taxing program. 

Gordon String Quartet Heard 

The Gordon String Quartet appeared 
at the Peabody Conservatory of Music 
on Nov. 10 giving the fourth recital of 
the current season. The program in- 
cluded two American compositions; 
john Alden Carpenter’s A Minor Quar- 
tet; and Quincy Porter’s Op. 3, both of 
which were played effectively. The 
closing Beethoven, Op. 127, served to 
balance an arresting program of ensem 
ble compositions. 

The Baltimore Music Club presented 
the initial concert of the Sunday after- 
noon series sponsored by the Maryland 
Casualty Company on Nov. 12. The 
program included a group of solos for 
‘cello, played in charming style by Meda 
Rowe Collins, with Roberta Francke as 
the sympathetic accompanist. Conrad G. 
Gebelein, pianist, added brilliant inter- 
pretations of Chopin and Debussy com- 
positions. The remainder of the pro- 
gram was alloted to the Baltimore Mu 
sic Club Chorus, Franz Bornschein 
conductor, Sarah Stulmann Zierler at 
the piano, with Louise Criblet, com- 
mentator, in the presentation of Wag 
ner excerpts. 

Portions of ‘Rienzi’, ‘Lohengrin’ and 
Che Flying Dutchman’ were sung with 
xcellent precision and tonal quality by 
he chorus. Geraldine Hochrein, so- 
rano; Naomi Margaret Thomas, con- 
ralto, and Lester German, tenor, sup- 
lied the solos. J. Norris Herring is 
lirector of the series. F.C. B. 





Saidenberg Symphonietta Heard in 
Chicago 
Cuicaco, Nov. 20.—The Saidenberg 
ymphonietta, led by Daniel Saiden 
‘rg, played its first concert of the 
‘“ason at the Goodman Theatre, with 
‘uth Bassett, soprano; Franz Pfau, 
ianist; and Joseph Vito, harpist, as 


assisting artists, on Oct. 29. Mr. Saiden 
berg’s program included the first Chi 
cago performance of the Handel aria, 
‘In. Praise of Harmony’; Sibelius’s 
Suite, ‘Raskastave’; and Mozart’s Sere- 
nade No. 6 in D. The balance of the 
program included the Concerto Grosso, 
No. 2, in F, by Handel; Concerto 
Grosso by Bloch; and ‘Sacred and Pro- 
fane Dances’ by Debussy. E. H. A. 


BROOKLYN INSTITUTE 
MARKS 116TH YEAR 


Civic Orchestra, Arion Chorus 
and Viennese Ballet Contrib- 
ute to Program 


BrRooKLyYN, Nov. 20.—Art enthusiasts 
of the borough responded in large num- 
bers to the Institute’s festive program 
of music, dance, painting, sculpture and 
photography, held at the Academy of 
Music on Oct. 11. The Institute was 
host and the public-at-large, guests, the 
occasion marking the 116th year of 
Brooklyn’s major educational and cul- 
tural center. 

The event opened in the opera house 
with programs presented by the Brook 
lyn Civic Orchestra, Dr. Paul Kosok, 
conductor; the Male Chorus of the 
Arion Singing Society, Herbert Fiss, 
musical director ; and the Viennese Bal- 
let, under A. J. Weber and Doris F. 
Weber, local dancemasters. 





Lhevinnes Play Two-Piano Program 

The first of the season’s series of 
twelve outstanding music and dance re 
citals was given by Josef and Rosina 
Lhevinne, duo-pianists, on Oct. 18. 

Under similar auspices, Lotte Goslar, 
dance mime, with Otto Andreas at the 
piano, presented a program of pleas 
urable character on Oct. 21. 

The Morning Choral’s first musicale 
of the season was held in the Towers 
Hotel ballroom on Oct. 26. 

Caterina Jarboro, Negro soprano, 
appeared in recital at the Academy on 
Oct. 20, with William Lawrence as ac 
companist. 

‘Rigoletto’, at the Academy on Oct 
12, featured Grace Alberti, Brooklyn 
soprano, as Gilda. Miss Alberti has 
voice and stage talent. 

The Brooklyn Chamber Music So 
ciety opened its second season of three 
subscription programs at the Neighbor 
hood Club on Nov. 9 with Henry 
Holden Huss as guest artist in per 
formances of his G Minor Violin and 
Piano Sonata. Mr. Huss as _ pianist, 
with Carl Tollefsen  co-artist, gave a 
distinctively vivid projection of the 
work, 

Recent events at the Academy under 
Institute auspices included a program 
by the Trapp Family Choir on Nov. 6, 
and on Nov. 1 the Bali and Java Danc 
ers drew an audience of 2,000. 

Fetix Deyo 


New Rochelle Symphony to Give Fall 
Concert 

New Rocue tte, Nov. 20.—The music 

department of the College of New Ro 

chelle will present the New Rochelle 


Symphony, Sigmund Grosskopf, founder 


and conductor, in its eleventh fall con 
cert in the college of New Rochelle 
Sports Building on Nov. 29. Marion 
Moorhouse Henry, ’cellist, accompanied 
by Dominic Tranzillo, and Mildred 
Chase di Lorenzo, pianist, will appear 
as soloists. The program will include 
works by Weber, Beethoven, Wolf- 
Ferrari, Smetana, Boellman, Grieg and 
Von Suppe. 
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SELECT TWELVE TO TAKE NBC MANAGERIAL COURSE 


The First Training Group in Artist-Management Gets Underway as George Engles Gives a 
Picked Group of Young NBC Employees the Fruits of His Long Experience 


to Study Artists 


Service with George Engles 


Young Employees 


and Guest Speakers 


Twelve young men, between the ages oi 
twenty-one and twenty-seven, now in the 
employ of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany as pages, office workers and guides, 
have been selected from more than 100 ap- 
plicants for intensive training in artist man 
agement. The group, which met for the 
first time on Nov. 7, will convene once a 
week for discussions with George Engles, 
vice-president of the NBC and managing 
director of the NBC Artists Service. Guest 
speakers representing leaders in all fields 
of entertainment will participate in the 
meetings. Twice a week members of the 
training group will attend theater, opera, 
concert or motion picture performances, 
supplementing this with backstage talks 
with producers, performers and house exe 
cutives. 

Mr. Engles has announced the list of 
those selected for the training group as 
follows: Clifford Allan Bengston of Mid- 
dletown, Conn., graduate of Wesleyan Col- 
lege, now an NBC guide; Edward Nelson 
White, Jr., of Brewster, N. Y., graduate of 
Brown University, now an NBC guide; 
John Joseph Collins, born in County Cavan, 
Ireland, has been a guide and supervisor of 
pages and now assists with auditions for 


GIANNINI RADIO OPERA 
HAS FIRST PERFORMANCE 


‘Blennerhassett’, Composer's Second 
Work for the Air, Given on 
Columbia Network 

‘Blennerhassett’, Vittorio Giannini’s 
second opera written especially for ra- 
dio, had its premiere over the Columbia 
network on Nov. 2 as a Columbia 
Workshop presentation. Howard Bar 
low conducted, and the production was 
by George Zachary. The singers were 


Krank Hornaday, tenor, as Stephen; 
Margaret Daum, soprano, as Made 
leine; Hubert Hendrie, baritone, as 
Gen. James Wilkinson, and Rebecca 


Crawford, Ruth Carhart and Claude 
Reese in minor roles. 

The libretto, by Phillip Ansel Roll 
and Norman Corwin, is based on the 
conspiracy of Aaron Burr, which in- 
volved a young follower, Stephen, who 
is unwittingly betrayed to General Wil- 
kinson of the American Army by his 
fiancee, Madeleine. The title has ref- 
erence to the island of the same name 
which was Burr’s hideout 

Although necessarily condensed into 
a twenty-five-minute period, the opera 
contains both dramatic and lyric ele- 


NBC Artists Service; Thomas Martin 
Donlin of Springfield, Mass., graduate of 
Holy Cross College, now an NBC page; 
William Jacob Hoffman, Jr., of New York, 
graduate of Princeton University, now an 
NBC mail messenger; Robertson Lloyd 
Schroeder of East Orange, N. J., graduate 
of Colgate University, now an NBC page 
and assistant editor of the Transmitter; 
Willis Frederick Myers of Union City, 
N. J., graduate of Rutgers University, now 
an NBC guide; Howard Wheeler Cann of 
Newark, N. J., attended Brown University, 
now an NBC mail clerk; Edgar Hubert 
Kobak of New York, attended University 
of North Carolina, now an NBC page; 
Vincent Francis O’Connell, born in County 
Cork, Ireland, attended Queens University 
in Cork, now an NBC delivery clerk; Rich 
ard Ledick of Wahoo, Neb., graduate of 
University of Missouri, now an NBC guide; 
Lewis David Julian of Frederick, Kans., 
attended Washington State College, gradu- 
ated from University of Wichita, now in 
NBC music division. 

At the completion of the course, the four 
members of the group who have shown the 
greatest aptitude for this field will be given 
positions in the Artists Service. Guest speak- 
ers in addition to those already announced 
will be John Golden, theatrical producer ; 
Channing Pollack; Mark Hanna; and Ed- 
gar Kobak, vice-president of Lord and 
Thomas 


ments, the former provided by declama- 
tion against a rich orchestral back- 
ground and the latter by two duets by 
the lovers, effectively melodic and ex- 
pertly written for the voices. A trio 
sung by the women, a sort of prayer for 
their menfolk, is the weakest part of the 
composition. Its main strength is Mr. 
Giannini’s canny composition for the 
orchestra, well knit, economical and in 
ventive, although reminiscent now and 
then. The performance seemed expert 
as judged from the studio, although 
questions of balance of tone could prob- 
ably be better estimated over a loud- 
speaker, as the production was designed 
for that medium. F. Q. E. 


Elman Returns from South America 


Mischa Elman returned recently to 
New York after a concert tour of South 
America, which opened last May in 
Venezuela. The violinist will spend the 
entire 1939-40 concert season in the 
United States and Canada, having can- 
celed a European tour because of the 
war. New York appearances include 
one as soloist with the Philadelphia Or 
chestra on Dec. 12 and his annual recital 
on Jan. 20. 
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SOLOISTS ENLIVEN 
DETROIT CONCERTS 


Virovai and Templeton Appear 
with Symphony-—Reddick’s 
‘Armistice Day’ Played 

Detroit, Nov. 20.—The Detroit 
Symphony provided a sensation on Nov. 
2 for the people of Detroit in the first 
local appearance of Robert Virovai, vio- 
linist, who played the Vieuxtemps Con- 
certo for violin and orchestra in D 
Minor, Op. 31, including the seldom 








Robert Virova: 


Alec Templeton 


played Scherzo. So greatly did Virovai 
impress the audience of 5,000 which at- 
tended the concert, that the artist upset 
local precedent by returning to play the 
finale as an encore. 

Besides Virovai’s offering, the pro- 
gram consisted of the Mozart ‘Jupiter’ 
Symphony, and the Chausson B Flat 
Symphony. Franco Ghione conducted. 

The first young people’s concert of 
the season was given on Nov. 11, in the 
Scottish Rite Cathedral of the Temple, 
with Alec Templeton, pianist, as guest 
artist. Mr. Templeton also played in the 
first of the Saturday night “pop” con- 
certs, causing the S. R. O. sign to be 
hung out for the first time this year 
in the main auditorium, after extra seats 
had been placed in the unused orchestra 
pit in front of the stage. Besides giving 
his now-famous improvizations, he 
played the Schumann Concerto in A 
Minor, Op. 54. 

New Work Is Well Received 

The world premiere of William J. 
Reddick’s ‘Armistice Day’, was enthusi- 
tically received. It was written for or- 
chestra, male chorus, baritone and tenor 
solos. Built on the theme of a poem 
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by Capt. John J. Willoughby, concern- 
ing the march-past of the World War 
dead in a London fog, the work por- 
trayed with great effectiveness the 
tramp of the dead legions. Utilized also 
was a trumpet-like call, a five-note 
theme which preceded the march-past, 
and a lyric theme for the tenor, por- 
traying the beauty of the peace of which 
he, as the young soldier, dreams. 

The work was played at the request 
of Victor Kolar, a conductor of the or- 
chestra, who had read it in manuscript. 
The chorus was led by Frank Wrigley. 
Avery Crew sang the tenor part, and 
Walter Cassel, the baritone. 

The concert, conducted by Kolar, also 
included the prelude to ‘Die Meister- 
singer’ of Wagner, and a very fine read- 
ing of the Haydn Symphony in D, 
No. 4. J. D. CALLAGHAN 


DETROIT SCHEDULE 
OFFERS MANY EVENTS 


Michigan Teachers Hear Hughes 
in Two-Piano Recital—San 
Carlo Opera Appears 


Detroit, Nov. 20.—The Michigan 
Music Teachers’ Association concluded 
its two-day convention in the Detroit- 
Leland Hotel on Oct. 25 with a duo- 
piano recital by Edwin and Jewel Beth- 
any Hughes, who played the variations 
on a theme of Haydn by Brahms and 
works by Infante, Berkley, Petyrek and 
Saint-Saéns. 

Guest of honor at the recital was 
Alexandre Gretchaninoff, Russian com- 
poser, who has settled here with his 
daughter, Mrs. Thomas Mann. Mr. 
Gretchaninoff will remain in Detroit for 
the duration of the war. The occasion 
of the recital coincided with the com- 
poser’s seventy-fifth birthday. The com- 
poser accompanied Lucile Kenefick, De- 
troit contralto, in his ‘Lullaby’. 

The auditorium in Masonic Temple 
was again filled on Oct. 30 for the an- 
nual appearance of Serge Jaroff and his 
Don Cossack Choir. The choir included 
some popular songs, such as ‘Dark 
Eyes’. The Scandinavian Symphony of 
Detroit, directed by Herbert Straub, 
opened its tenth season in Ionic Masonic 
Temple, with Grieg’s ‘Lyric Suite’ 
heading the offerings. 

Fritz Kreisler, accompanied by Carl 

















The Levinskaya System 
of Piano Technique and 
Tone Color 








fa LEVINSKAYA 


PIANIST—LECTURER—AUTHOR 


(Formerly of London) 


Announces the opening of her 


MASTER PIANO SCHOOL 


and Institute of Coordination 
843-44 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


Lectures on Mental and Muscular Control 
as expounded in two books. 


CIRCLE 6-5077 


The New Technique of Living 
With Preface by 
George Bernard Shaw 




















Lamson, appeared in the Masonic Tem- 
ple on Oct. 9 before a capacity house. 
His arrangement of the Vivaldi C Ma- 
jor Concerto and the Tchaikovsky Con- 
certo were his major offerings. Included 
also was a group of Kreisler’s shorter 
works. 

Fortune Gallo’s San Carlo Opera 
Company opened a fifteen-days engage- 
ment in the Wilson Theater on Oct. 29, 
with ‘Aida’. Norina Greco sang the title 
role, opposite Aroldo Lindi, as Radames. 


The company was to present seventeen 
performances during its stay. 

The San Carlo Opera Company con- 
cluded its two-weeks stay at the Wilson 
Theater with ‘Il Trovatore’ on Novy. 
12, with Norina Greco, Lyuba Sende- 
rowna, Aroldo Lindi and Mostyn 


Thomas in the leading roles. The third 
event in the Masonic Temple Series w:s 
Argentinita and her Spanish ensemb!>, 
which appeared in Masonic auditorium 
J. D. CALLAGHAN 


on Nov. 10. 





NEWLY-REORGANIZED ROTH QUARTET 
Feri Roth and Rachmael Weinstock, Violins, Julius Shaier, Viola Player, and Oliver Edel, 
‘Cellist, Who Are Making a Concert Tour of the South 


Together with his new associates 
Rachmael Weinstock, Julius Shaier and 
Oliver Edel, all three formerly members 
of the Manhattan Quartet, Feri Roth 
opened the current season of the Roth 
Quartet on Nov. 15 at Sweet Briar Col- 
lege, Va. The quartet will appear in 
several chamber music festivals at 
Ames, Ia., at the Library of Congress 
under the Whittall Foundation, at the 
University of Georgia, at the Silver- 
mine Festival in Connecticut and at 
Brigham Young University. Pianists 
who will appear with the Roth Quartet 
this year include Bela Bartok, the com- 
poser; Eugenia Buxton, who will tour 
with the organization in the South; 
Hugh Hodgson, director of music at the 
University of Georgia; and Avis Char- 
bonnel. 





Traubel Re-Engaged to Sing with 
Philharmonic 

Helen Traubel, soprano, will appear 
with the Haarlem Philharmonic Society 
on Jan. 18; is re-engaged to appear 
with the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony under John Barbirolli on 
Dec. 14 and 15 and will appear with this 
orchestra in Philadelphia on March 14. 
In February she will sing with the 
Pittsburgh Orchestra and in Cincinnati. 
On Dec. 9 she will be heard at the 
Liederkranz Club’s special concert at 
the Plaza. 





Jepson Welcomed in Kalamazoo 
KALAMAZOO, Micu., Nov. 20.—The 
Community Concerts Association pre- 
sented Helen Jepson, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera, in recital on Oct. 
27. Central High School’s 28,000 seats 
were taxed to the limit, and Miss Jep- 


son received a tremendous ovation in 
her first local appearance. Kalamazoo 
College began its twelfth season of Sun- 
day afternoon concerts on Nov. 1 with 
a faculty recital by Henry Overley, or- 
ganist; Lillian Pringle Baldauf, ’cell- 
ist, and Ruth Currie, pianist. D. B. 





MYRA KINGSLEY’'S 


(ASTROLOGER) 
SPECIAL HOLIDAY OFFER 
A HOROSCOPE FOR XMAS 
$5.00 


(GOOD ONLY UNTIL DEC. 20, 1939) 
Send for Special Application Blanks 


MYRA KINGSLEY 
6010 Franklin Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 








ERNO 


BALOGH 


Pianist 


Metropolitan Musical Bureau, Inc. 
113 W. S7th St, N. Y. Steinway Piano 











Mariana Sarrica 


PIANIST 
METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, Inc. 
Division Columbia Concerts Corporation 
of Columbia Broadcasting System 
113 West 57th Street, New York City 
Steinway Piano Used 














Prima Donna Soprano 
WITH BATTISTINI FOR SIX SEASONS 
Also Leading Opera Houses in 
Vienna, 


Paris, Rome, Milan, etc. 
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METROPOLITAN 
MUSICAL BUREAU 


Announces for season 1939-1940 
Among its Artists and Attractions 
fer terms and dates apply to 
Metropolitan Musical Bureau, Inc. 


Division Columbia Concerts Corporation 
of Columbia Broadcasting System 


113 WEST 57TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 











Metropolitan Opera Association 





SIMON BARER 
RUSSIAN PIANIST 


The Titan of the Keyboard 


Steinway Piano 


JAMES MELTON 


Tenor, Chicago Opera 
RADIO, CONCERT, OPERA 


VIROVAI 


Sensational New Violinist 


CASSADO 


World Famous Spanish ’Cellist 


EMILE BAUME 


French Pianist 
Steinway Piano Used 


BONELLI 


FAMOUS AMERICAN BARITONE 


Metropolitan Opera Association 


Helen Olheim 


American Mezzo Soprano 
Metropolitan Opera Association 


Vronsky & Babin 


PREMIER DUO-PIANISTS 
Steinway Pianos 





























NEW 
REPERTORY! 


JOOSS 


Company of 30 


Return of World Famous Organization 
JANUARY - FEBRUARY - MARCH 1940 


MILWAUKEE VISITED 
BY TWO ORCHESTRAS 


Stock Begins 43rd Season in City 
with Chicago Players — 
Philadelphians Heard 


MILWAUKEE, Nov. 20.—When Dr. 
Frederick Stock walked out on the 
Pabst Stage on Oct. 16 he began his 
forty-third season with the Chicago 
Symphony in Milwaukee. 

For the opening program the orches- 
tra played the Overture, ‘Carnival’, by 
Dvorak; the Symphony No. 3 of Bee- 
thoven; Variations on a Theme of 
Haydn by Brahms; and ‘Till Eulen- 
spiegel’, by Strauss. Dr. Stock and his 
men gave their second program of the 
season on Oct. 30 at the same theatre. 
Two contrasting symphonies provided 
the main part of the program; Chaus- 
son’s in B Flat, and Tchaikovsky’s No. 
4 in F Minor. The reading of the two 
symphonies by Dr. Stock was superb. 
The program began with the ‘Baba- 
Yaga’ tableau of Liadoff. An encore was 
demanded and John Weicher, concert- 
master, and Edmund Kurtz, first ’cellist, 
played a duet from Glazunoff’s ‘Ruses 
d’Amour’, in exquisite fashion. These 
concerts are under the management of 
Margaret Rice. 

Eugene Ormandy and the’ Philadel- 
phia Orchestra appeared at the Audito- 
rium on Nov. 3 and played to an audi- 
ence of 5,500. Once again this orchestra 
created much enthusiasm. The concert 
opened with the Prelude to act three of 
‘Lohengrin’ by Wagner; followed by 
the Brahms Symphony No. 2 in D, 
‘Afternoon of a Faun’ and ‘Clair de 
Lune’, by Debussy, ‘Romeo and Juliet’ 
Overture, by Tchaikovsky. The magnifi- 
cence of the strings was outstanding. 
This splendid concert was sponsored by 
the Arion Musical Club. 

ANNA R. RoBInson 








CLEVELAND RECITALS 





Goldovsky Plays Classics — Bali and 
Java Dancers Appear 

CLEVELAND, Nov. 20.—Boris Goldov- 
sky, pianist, played a program selected 
from classic piano literature at Wade 
Park Manor on Nov. 6. He included 
four Sonatas by Scarlatti; Sonata in D 
by Mozart; and music by Bach and Bee- 
thoven. A large audience attended and 
was enthusiastic in its approval. This 
recital was the first of three, and was 
under the direction of Eleanor Wingate 
Todd. 

Mrs. Emil Brudno presented as the 
first of the attractions in this season’s 
Cleveland Concert Course, the Bali and 
Java Dancers, with Devi Dja, in tradi- 
tional dances of Bali, Java and Sumatra, 
in the Public Music Hall on Nov. 10. 
The exotic beauty of the dances and the 
dancing girls, the rich coloring of the 
costumes, and the strangeness of the na- 
tive music, delighted a capacity audi- 
ence. 

Arthur W. Quimby, Curator of Musi- 
cal Arts at the Museum of Arts, is offer- 
ing a series of all-German programs at 
the regular Twilight organ recitals dur- 
ing November. Three pieces from 
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‘Dreissig Spielstiicke’ by the contempor- 
ary composer, Hugo Distler, were in- 
cluded on Nov. 12. W. H. 


OMAHA WELCOMES 
SIBERIAN SINGERS 


Vasilieff Conducts Group in 
Musicale Series—Clubs 
List Events 


OmaHA, Nepr., Nov. 20.—Presented 
by the Morning Musicale on Nov. 1 at 
Hotel Fontenelle, the Siberian Singers, 
Nicholas Vasilieff, director, were ac- 
corded a warm reception by a capacity 
audience. A program of Russian Church 
music and folksongs was interspersed 
with much interesting solo work. Isaiah 
Seligman, the accompanist, contributed 
a piano solo. 

Helen Nightingale Jansson, soprano, 
sang before the Nebraska State Teach- 
ers’ Association on Oct. 27 at Central 
High School Auditorum, accompanied 
by Flora Sears Nelson. 

The Tuesday Musical Club announces 
a series of five concerts for the season 
at Central High School Auditorium. 
Igor Gorin was to be followed by Robert 
Virovai, both in November. Artur 
Rubinstein, pianist, in January, the St. 
Louis Symphony under Vladimir Golsch- 
mann in February, and Risé Stevens, 
mezzo-soprano, in March, will complete 
the series. 

Yet to be heard at the Morning Musi 
cales at Hotel Fontenelle are Louise 
Meizner; Mary Nash Crofoot, pianist; 
a String Ensemble composed of young 
local players, assisted by Dorothy 
Haugh, soprano; Carroll Glenn, violin- 
ist, and Walter Mills, baritone. 

Under the auspices of the Matinee 
Musicale, Alec Templeton, pianist, will 
play two recitals at Joslyn Memorial 
Concert Hall on Nov. 15, afternoon for 
students and evening for adults. On 
Feb. 20 wil be heard, at First Methodist 
church, Robert Speaker, bass-baritone, 
and Jeanne Boyd, composer-pianist. 

The Folk Arts Society of Omaha will 
present the Tamboritza orchestra of 
Duquesne University at Central Club 
on Nov. 20. Directed by Matija L. 
Gouze, melodies, folksongs and dances 
of Croatia, Serbia, Russia and other 
European countries will be presented. 

EpitH Louise WAGONER 

















Grace Moore Opens Baltimore’s 
Recitals 


BALTIMORE, Nov. 20.—Grace Moore, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, 
opened the local musical season on Oct. 
13 with a song recital before a capacity 
audience at the Lyric Theater. Her in- 
interpretations of French, Russian and 
Spanish songs were marked by indi- 
viduality of conception and style. Nils 
Nelson was the accompanist. The re- 
cital was the first of the William Al- 
baugh bookings for the season. 


F.C. B. 





Schola Cantorum to Sing Mozart Mass 

At its first concert this season, the 
chorus of the Schola Cantorum, con- 
ducted by Hugh Ross, will give what is 
said to be the first performance in New 
York of Mozart’s great Mass in C Minor 
at Carnegie Hall on Jan. 9. 
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Metropolitan Opera Association 





SPALDING 


The Great American Violinist 





World Famous 


GENERAL PLATOFF 
DON COSSACK CHORUS 
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CHICAGO SYMPHONY 
GUIDED BY LANGE 


Menuhin Plays Brahms Con- 
certo — Loeffler’s ‘Memories 
of My Childhood’ Heard 


Cuicaco, Nov. 20.—Yehudi Menuhin, 
violinist, appeared for the second time 
as soloist with the Chicago Symphony, 
in its fifth program of the current 
Thursday-Friday series. The ovation 
which greeted his performance of the 
Brahms D Major Concerto caused the 
management to set aside the encore 
rule and permit Mr. Menuhin to play 
the last movement of the Bach D Minor 
Partita for violin alone. Hans Lange, 
associate conductor, was on the podium 
for the first time this season. 

Weber 
Loeffler 


Sibelius 
Brahms 


Overture to ‘Euryanthe’ 

Memories of My Childhood’ 

Symphony No. 3 in C, Op. 52 

Concerto for Violin in D, Op 

The thorough-going musicianship 
and tremendous technique which char- 
acterized Mr. Menuhin’s dynamic inter- 
pretation of the Brahms Concerto more 
than compensated for whatever depth 
of tone that might have been lacking. 
Throughout the performance the per- 
sonality of the artist was lost in the 
beauty of the music. The majestic 
grandeur of the opening movement was 
exploited without being forced or over- 
done. The poignant character of the 
second movement came to life under his 
fingers—and gracefully gave way to the 
flashing last movement. The orchestra 
gave substantial support to Mr. Menu- 
hin throughout the performance 


Sibelius Third Welcomed 


Mr. Lange led the orchestra through 
the exotic Sibelius Third Symphony as 
the “piéce de résistance”. It came to 
the height of its development in the 
beautiful, melodious second movement 
in which the orchestra’s strings shone. 
The third movement, somehow or other, 
did not match the other two, either in 
quality of performance or composition. 
A rousing performance of the ever- 
popular ‘Euryanthe’ Overture of Weber 
opened the program and was followed 
by Loeffler’s colorful ‘Memories of My 
Childhood’, based on Russian themes. 
Mr. Lange conducted smoothly all 
evening and kept the men at their best. 

The Chicago Symphony gave its 
fourth concert in the Thursday-Friday 
series at Orchestra Hall on Nov. 2 un- 
der the baton of Dr. Stock. The an- 
nounced program was altered by the 
postponement of the appearance of the 
soloist, Egon Petri, because of difficul- 
ties in getting the parts for Busoni’s 
concerto. The revised program included 
the first performance of Gardner Read’s 
transcription of Bach’s B Minor Prel- 
ude and Fugue and the first Chicago 
performance of Charles Miller’s Ameri- 
can Folk Rhapsody, ‘Appalachian 
Mountains’. The program included: 

Overture to ‘The Bartered Bride’....Smetana 

Prelude and Fugue, B Minor......Bach-Read 

Symphonic Poem, ‘November Woods’....Bax 

‘Appalachian Mountains,’ 


An American Folk Rhapsody 
Symphony in D Minor 


Miller 
Franck 

The Bach transcription by Mr. Read 
preserves the character of the original. 
Mr. Miller’s American Folk Rhapsody 
employs themes very modal in character. 
The instrumentation has brightness, and 
it is a well knit composition, but it lacks 
depth. Bax’s symphonic poem, ‘Novem- 
ber Woods’, captures all the cold, grey 
melancholy of autumn. Mr. Stock con- 
ducted with great energy and insight in 
the scores both old and new. 


E. H. A. 
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VIOLINIST IN ACADIA 


Arthur Le Blanc, Canadian Violinst, in Front 
of the Evangeline Monument at Grand Pré 


Arthur Le Blanc, Canadian violinist, 
gave a recital in Quebec on Nov. 14 
and in Three Rivers, P. Q., on Nov. 19. 
He will give his third recital in New 
York within six months, at Carnegie 
Hall on Nov. 26. Mr. Le Blanc will be 
soloist with the Manchester, N. H., 
Symphony at a music festival on Dec. 
3, and will give recitals in Lawrence, 
Mass., on Dec. 7; in Lynn, on Dec. 10; 
Worcester on Dec. 12; and in Boston 
in February. Mr. Le Blanc began his 
second Eastern Canadian tour on Sept. 
29 and will return in the Spring to con- 
tinue his appearances in the Maritimes. 





CHICAGO WELCOMES 


MANY RECITALISTS 


Boynet and Bull Are Heard— 
Chorus, Chamber Groups 
and Singers Appear 
Cuicaco, Nov. 20.—Emma _ Boynet 
opened the fourth season of the Musi- 
cal Arts Piano Series, sponsored by the 
Adult Education Council of Chicago, 
with a recital at Orchestra Hall on 
Nov. 7. She appeared instead of Gitta 
Gradova, resident artist, who was ill. 
Miss Boynet’s sensitive performances 
of works by her compatriots were high- 
ly enjoyable. Mozart’s B Flat Sonata, 
Brahms’s -G Minor Rhapsodie and C 
Major Intermezzo, and works by 
Chopin, Fauré, Severac, Ravel, De- 
bussy, Ibert, Philipp and Chabrier made 
up the program. E. A. 
Storm Bull gave a piano recital at the 
Goodman Theatre on Nov. 12 under the 
sponsorship of the Mills College Club 
of Chicago for the benefit of its scholar- 
ship fund. The program included Bach’s 
B Flat Partita, Liszt’s ‘The Valley of 
Obermann’, Ravel’s ‘Scarbo’ Grieg’s G 
Minor Ballade, Bartok’s Suite, Op. 14, 
and Grainger’s Paraphrase on Tchai- 
kowsky’s ‘Flower Waltz’. He played 
brilliantly. M. M. 
Teurfs Sings American Songs 
Frank Teurfs, baritone, gave a recital 
at the Studebaker Theater on Nov. 5, 
with a chronological program of Ameri- 
can songs as a survey of native musi- 
cal composition. He was accompanied 

by Fritzi Seebach. 

The Musicians Club of Women met 
in Curtiss Hall of the Fine Arts Build- 
ing on Nov. 6 to hear Esther Schultz 
Ehrhardt, Charlene Dilling Brewer, 


Virginia Auyer and Ruth Klauber. 
Alma Wallace Randall was the accom- 
panist. 

The Russian Trio, Nina Mesirow-Min- 
chin, pianist-director; Herman Felber, 
violinist; and Ennio Bolognini, ’cellist, 
appeared in the first of six chamber 
music concerts sponsored by the Chica- 
go Music Society at the Arts Club on 
Nov. 7. In the evening the Stetson 
Singers, a male quartet, sang at the 
Woman’s Club Theatre. 

Ted Shawn and his male dancers 
gave their farewell recital at the Stude- 
baker on Nov. 12. At the same time 
Eva Jessye’s choir sang a program of 
Negro folk music at DuSable High 
School for local Negro charities. At 
Curtiss Hall in the Auditorium Build- 
ing, James Lapsley, Negro baritone, 
gave a recital. E.. A 


DUO-PIANISTS OFFER 
NOVELTY IN CAPITAL 


Luboshutz and Nemenoff Play 
Howe’s ‘Castellana’ with 
National Symphony 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 20.—The 
presence of the duo-pianists, Pierre 
Luboshutz and Genia Nemenoff, on the 
program of the National Symphony on 
Nov. 8 in Constitution Hall, was more 
than the usual guest appearance for two 
reasons. 

The artists assisted in inaugurating 
the orchestra’s new season of mid-week 
concerts (its only series of night af- 
fairs) and the program was heard by 
a distinguished audience, including 
Cabinet members and high ranking dip- 
lomats. The pianists were soloists in a 
first performance of a revised score by 
Mary Howe, Washington composer. 
This work was ‘Castellana’, an extended 
piece for two. pianos and orchestra 
based on four Spanish folk songs. 





Conducts Own Transcription 


Dr. Hans Kindler, conductor, sur- 
rounded Mrs. Howe’s work with fit- 
tingly colorful music, opening the pro- 
gram with three of his own Bach tran- 
scriptions: Grave and Allegro from the 
Organ Concerto in G; ‘Komm, suesser 
Tod’; and the Sinfonia to Church Can- 
tata No. 2, ‘Wir Danken Dir, Gott’. In 
transcribing Dr. Kindler succeeded in 
expanding the three works to symphony 
orchestra size without distorting, or los- 
ing values. Other works on the pro- 
gram included the Mozart Concerto in 
E Flat for two pianos and orchestra, the 
Adagietto from Mahler’s Fifth Sym- 
phony, and Overture to ‘Tannhauser’. 

The performance of ‘Castellana’ re- 
vealed Mrs. Howe’s newest orchestral 
work to be musically strong, and al 
though it is not short, interesting 
enough to hold attention of the audience. 
It moved fast and contained an abund- 
ance of material woven into the compo- 
sition in such a way as to afford rich 
contrasts in melody and rhythm. 

“Beloved Masterpieces” Series Begun 

Dr. Kindler opened another series of 
concerts for the National Symphony on 
Nov. 5. On the first “Beloved Sym- 
phonic Masterpieces” program he pre- 
sented such concert favorites as the 
overture to Weber’s ‘Oberon’; Bizet’s 
‘L’Arlesienne’ Suite; Tchaikovsky’s 
Fifth Symphony, and Johann Strauss’s 
waltz, ‘Wo die Zitronen blith’n’. The 
response to this concert was so enthusi- 
astic that the orchestra’s officials believe 
they have a real attraction. There will 
be five more “Beloved Masterpieces” 
programs this winter. 


The Washington Civic Orchestra, 
under Dr. Kurt Hetzel, opened its sva- 
son with a concert on Nov. 7 in Centyal 
High School Auditorium. Dr. Het el 
showed to advantage an ensemble he | is 
now, after three years, developed into 
a well-balanced eighty-five piece orch: s- 
tra. It played Tchaikovsky’s ‘Nit 
cracker’ Suite, an overture, ‘Rob: s- 
pierre’, by Henry Charles Litolff, tvo 
compositions by Johann Strauss, aid 
with Evelyn Ann Foster as soloist, t ie 
first movement of the Grieg Piano Con- 
certo. Miss Foster is a graduate of Vin 
Unschuld University of Music and is a 
frequent recitalist in Washington. 

Jay WAL; 





Jeanette MacDonald to Appear in 
Twenty-Nine Cities 

Jeanette MacDonald will open her 
1940 concert tour in the South. In Feb- 
ruary she will sing in El Paso and Dal- 
las, Tex.; Shreveport, La.; Mobile, 
Birmingham and Montgomery, Ala.; 
Richmond, Va.; and Washington, D. C. 
March will see Miss MacDonald in Bal- 
timore; Harrisburg, Pa.; Raleigh, 
N. C.; Lynchburg, Va.; Springfield, 
Mass.; Albany; Philadelphia; Toledo; 
Springfield, Ill.; Grand Rapids; Day- 
ton; and Chicago. She will appear in 
April in Milwaukee; Elmhurst, IIl.; St. 
Paul; Des Moines; Kansas City, Mo.; 
Wichita, Kan.; Denver; San Francisco; 
and Los Angeles. 





Francescatti Plays in Nashville 
NASHVILLE, TENN., Nov. 20.—The 
second concert of the Ward-Belmont 
Artist Series was given on Nov. 9 by 
Zino Francescatti, French violinist. This 
was Mr. Francescatti’s third concert in 
America and he proved to be an out 
standing violinist. Hilda Burke, so 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera, opened 
the Artist Series on Oct. 12. Remaining 
concerts are to be given by Marcel Du 
pré, Daniel Ericourt, and Kathryn 
Meisle. Kenneth Rose, head of the vio 
lin department, was presented in recital 

in the college auditorium on Oct. 26 





Maria Gambarelli Reengaged by Opera 

Maria Gambarelli has been re-engaged 
by the Metropolitan Opera Company as 
the premier danseuse for the forthcom- 
ing 1939-40 season, which will open on 
the evening of Nov. 27. This will be 
Miss Gambarelli’s second consecutive 
year with the Metropolitan Opera. She 
has also been engaged to dance at many 
of the Sunday evening concerts. 





Jakob Gimpel Returns to New York 

Jakob Gimpel, pianist, recently re- 
turned to New York where he will give 
his second Town Hall recital on Dec. 
8. On Oct. 5 he gave a recital in the 
Biltmore Music Room in Los Angeles, 
and on Oct. 30 he participated in the 
concert given by the Friends of Music 
of the Library of Congress in Washing- 
ton, D. C. He plans to return to Cali- 
fornia, late-in January, where he will 
continue his recital and radio activities 





Bonelli Singing in Texas 

Richard Bonelli, baritone, is singing 
his way across the country after his an- 
nual appearances with the San Fran- 
cisco Opera Company. He has given 
recitals in Tucson, El Centro, Austin 
and Knoxville. He will make his first 
appearance of the season at the Metro 
politan Opera on Dec. 2nd in ‘Aida’ 





Mary Hopple to Sing in ‘Aida’ in Syracuse 

Mary Hopple, soprano, will sing te 
role of Amneris in ‘Aida’ in Syracuse on 
Dec. 14, after an appearance as solo st 
with the Orpheus Club in Cincinnati on 
Dec. 7. 
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PHILADELPHIA HEARS METROPOLITAN PLANS 


Johnson Speaks at Luncheon of 
Local Committee—‘Boris’ 
to Open Season 


‘HILADELPHIA, Nov. 20.—At a lunch- 
eo!) of the Philadelphia Committee for 
the Metropolitan Opera, held in the 
Hotel Warwick ballroom on Oct. 31, 
with Mrs. George Horace Lorimer pre- 
siding, and attended by some 300 guests, 
Edward Johnson, general manager of 
the company, outlined the organization’s 
plans for its 1939-40 Philadelphia sea- 
son, which will comprise ten Tuesday 
evening performances in the Academy 
of Music. 

The opening opera on Nov. 28 will 
be Mussorgsky’s ‘Boris Godunoff’, with 
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Ezio Pinza in the title role, and the 
second offering will be Gluck’s ‘Orfeo’, 
with Kerstin Thorborg. ‘Tristan und 
Isolde’, ‘Parsifal’ and ‘Die Meister- 
singer’ are promised, and the remaining 
five operas will probably include one 
or two of the revivals to be presented 
during the season in New York. 

Mr. Johnson praised the work of the 
Philadelphia committee and its officers 
and referring to opera in German Mr. 
Johnson stated: “The public today is 
minded in a highly different manner 
than during the catastrophe of a quarter 
of a century ago, and I, with many 
others, feel that the great composers of 
any race or nation belong as much to 
me as to anybody, and I uphold my 
democratic right to love even my 
enemies if I want to. Therefore Wag- 
ner stays.” Mr. Johnson commented on 
the increasing number of native-born 
artists in the company, as well as sing- 
ers from various parts of South 
America. The company he said is “‘be- 
coming a sort of Pan-American organi- 
zation.” In connection with the lunch- 
eon there was a musical program by 
three Metropolitan singers: Arthur 
Carron, tenor; Maxine Stellman, so- 
prano, and Nicola Moscona, bass. 

WILLIAM E. SMITH 





PREMIERE OF OPERETTA 
GIVEN IN MILWAUKEE 


Bojanowski Conducts ‘Polonaise’, — 
Visiting and Local Musicians 
Heard in Recitals 


MILWAUKEE, Novy. 20.—‘Polonaise’, a 
two-act operetta, was given its first per- 
formance by the Polish Fine Arts Club 
at the Pabst on Oct. 21. Jerzy Boja- 
nowski, widely-known Polish conductor, 
was in command. This operetta is the 
result of several years work by a young 
Milwaukee Pole and reveals musician- 
ship. The music is charming and well 
scored and under Mr. Bojanowski an 
excellent performance was given. The 
entire cast was Polish, but the operetta 
was given in English. 

On Oct. 6 the tenor, John Carter, 
gave a concert sponsored by the Arion 
Musical Club.. The many friends Mr. 
Carter made when he sang in a Park 
concert this past summer were on hand 
to greet him and bid him welcome. 

Two interesting young artists opened 
the season of the Society of Musical 
Arts, June Habert, pianist, and Norman 
Clayton, baritone. Miss Habert played 
the Prelude, Chorale and Fugue by 
Franck, a group by Scarlotti, Bach, 
Weber, and closed with ‘Restlessness’, 
by Liszt. Mr. Clayton sang a group by 
Handel, an aria from “Tannhauser’ and 


five English songs. The concert was 
sponsored by Bess Arneke. 
At the Pabst Theatre on Oct. 23, 


sponsored by the Arion Musical Club, 
the Don Cossack Chorus made their 
ninth visit in eight years, and as always 
to a crowded house. A. R. R. 





Heifetz Postpones Carnegie Hall Recital 

Jascha Heifetz’s Carnegie Hall re- 
cital, originally announced for Nov. 15, 
was postponed until Dec. 6 due to 
the conflict with the “Night of Stars” 
program in Madison Square Garden, on 
which the violinist appeared. Tickets 
purchased for Nov. 15 will be honored 
on the later date. This will be Mr. Hei- 
fetz’s only New York recital this sea- 
son. The  violinist’s autumn _ tour 
opened on Nov. 1 with a concert in 
Toronto. He was also scheduled to ap- 
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pear on Nov. 9 at Mt. Holyoke College, 
Mass.; on Noy. 12 at Symphony Hall, 
Boston ; on Nov. 16 on the Emma Feld- 
man series in Philadelphia, and on Nov. 
17 and 19 in Pittsburgh as soloist with 
the symphony under Fritz Reiner. His 
subsequent engagements will be: con- 
certs in Oxford, IIl., and in Chicago at 
University College, and with the Daven- 
port Symphony and Cleveland Orches- 
tra. 


ST. LOUIS ENJOYS 
FIRST RECITALISTS 


Helen Jepson Gives First Pro- 
gram in Principia Series 
—Instrumentalists Heard 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 20.—Before an 
audience which filled Howard Hall, 
Helen Jepson, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera, opened the Principia 
Concert and Lecture Course on Oct. 13 
with a song recital. With intelligence 
and a charm that captivated her audi- 
ence, Miss Jepson presented a program 
that not only showed her versatile tal- 
ents, but was unusually diversified. 
Robert Wallenborn was her accompa- 
nist, 

Jean Browning, pianist, appeared as 
soloist at the first meeting of the Mu- 
sicians Guild held on Oct. 9. She paid 
tribute to Paul Tietjen, a native St. 
Louisan, by playing his new Sonata 
in A, 





Ezio Pinza Sings 

Before a huge audience, Ezio Pinza 
opened the Civic Music League season 
with a recital at the Municipal Opera 
House on Nov. 7. The flexibility of the 
bass’s voice, coupled with his extensive 
range and fine musicianship, served to 
further enhance his reputation. He was 
accompanied by Fritz Kitzinger. 

The second offering on the Principia 
Concert and Lecture Course was a vio 
lin recital by Zino Francescatti, the 
young Italian artist, making his initial 
local appearance. It took place in How 
ard Hall on Nov. 10. Those who were 
fortunate enough to attend were held 
spellbound by his impeccable technique 
and complete mastery of the instrument. 
Dr. O. Herz was at the piano. 

Graziella Pampari, harpist, and Pas 
quali di Conto, ’cellist, were recently 
heard in a joint recital as the opening 
concert of the Lyceum Course at Con 
cordia Seminary. 

Hersert W. Cost 





DENVER HEARS ENSEMBLE 


Budapest Quartet Opens Pro Musica 
Season with Chamber Music 


Denver, CoLt., Nov. 20.—Pro Musica 
opened its current season at the Broad- 
way Theatre with the Budapest String 
Quartet, playing to an audience that 
tested the capacity of this fine old play- 
house. This theater has ideal acoustical 
properties for chamber musical organ- 
izations. The artists were enthusiasti- 
cally received. 

Their program consisted of the Quar- 
tet in D, Op. 64, No. 5, Haydn; Quartet 
in G Minor, Op. 10, Debussy; and 
Quartet in B Flat, Op. 67, Brahms. The 
work of the group was characterized 
by as nearly perfect ensemble playing as 
could be desired. 

Pro Musica will present during the 
rest of the season three programs which 
include: Harold Bauer and String 
Quartet on Dec. 5, Maurice Eisenberg 
on Jan. 30, and the Barrére Little Sym- 
phony on Feb. 27. a So 
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CONCERT 


plicity and atmosphere. Encores by Strauss 
and Marx were ardently welcomed by the 
near capacity audience. Mr. Janowitz’s ac- 
companiments left much to be desired. K. 


Elisabeth Schumann Sings Schubert and 
Strauss Lieder 


Elisabeth Schumann, soprano; Leo Rose- 
nek, accompanist. Town Hall, Nov. 11, 
afternoon: 

‘“Geheimnis’; ‘An Sylvia’; ‘Schwanenge- 
sang’; ‘Fischerweise’; ‘Erlafsee’; ‘Schmet- 
terling’; ‘Du bist die Ruh’; ‘Lied im 
Grinen’ Schubert 

‘Du meines Herzens Kronelein’; “Traum 
durch die Dammerung’; ‘Zeitlose’ ; 
‘Schlechtes Wetter.; ‘Die Nacht’; ‘A!! 
mein Gedanken’; ‘Morgen’; ‘Mein Vater 
hat gesaght’ Strauss 
The most important thing to be said 

about this recital is that there is only a 
handful of artists who sing Lieder with 
the insight, taste and intelligence which 
Mme. Schumann brings to them. Through- 
out the afternoon, there were moments of 
that sheer felicity which is the result of 
a completely faithful transmission of the 
composer’s thought and feeling. She sang 
Schubert’s ‘Erlafsee’, ‘Fischerweise’ and 
‘Schmetterling’ and Strauss’s ‘Die Nacht’ 
and ‘All mein Gedanken’ with exquisite 
finish. The songs of bolder mood and line, 
such as ‘Du bist die Ruh’ and the ‘Zeitlose’ 
were somewhat reduced in scale; at times 
the singer indicated rather than produced 
a powerful high note or a ringing phrase. 

Once again, one marvelled at the genius 
of Franz Schubert. From his hundreds 
of songs, there still remain scores of mas- 
terpieces which are practically unknown to 
the concert public, and those which one 
hears year in and year out have only to be 
well sung to be as enchanting as ever. 
How magically does he concentrate in the 
one word “Erlafsee” the mood of the whole 
poem; in a moment he has painted a land- 
scape with incomparable simplicity. Or 
again, in ‘Der Jiingling an der Quelle’, 
which Mme. Schumann sang as an encore, 
how clearly does one hear the plashing of 
water in the limpid accompaniment. 

Though the Strauss songs sounded a 
little obvious and at times even vulgar, 
coming on the heels of Schubert, their har- 
monic ingenuity and amazing range of de- 
scription made them an excellent comple- 
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sy e Debuts of Several Singers and Polish Benefit Concert of Interest 
mo 








Elizabeth Bolek 


Paulina Ruvinska 


mentary group. How delightful is the 
slightly acid humor of ‘Schlechtes Wetter’ 
and the satire of ‘Mein Vater hat gesagt’! 
Not the least of the pleasures of the after- 
noon were Leo Rosenek’s perfect accom- 
paniments. 3. 


Paulina Ruvinska Returns in Recital 


Paulina Ruvinska, pianist. Town Hall, 
Nov. 5, evening: 

Suite in D Minor Handel 

Sonata in D (EK. 576).....cccccccccceess Mozart 

Scherzo in E; Scherzo in C Sharp Minor. 

Chopin 

Capriccio in F Minor Dohnanyi 

Meditation (on a motif by Debussy)...Kodaly 

‘Gardens under the Rain’ Debussy 

Toccata 

Handel and Mozart make an agreeable 
variant for Bach and Beethoven in opening 
a piano recital, and Miss Ruvinska played 
their music with poise and sound musician- 
ship. But it was in the works which fol- 
lowed that she came into her full stride, for 
her imagination seemed to be caught espe- 
cially by the contemporary composers. She 
played with abundant technical resource 
and unflagging vitality; in fact, the most 
engaging quality of her performances was 
their energy, which resided not merely in 
vigor of style but in the obvious pleasure 
which the pianist felt in exploring the 
sonorities and harmonic effects of the music 
she had chosen. 

The Chopin scherzos were brilliantly 
played, but Miss Ruvinska did not capture 
their heroic splendor and subleties of nu- 
ance. A more finely graduated tonal pal- 
ette and a more poetic treatment are neces- 
sary to plumb the depths of these magnifi- 
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Roman Totenberg William Horne 


cent expressions of the romantic spirit. 
The opening of the C Sharp Minor 
Scherzo, for instance, lacked that majesty 
which sets the mood for the turbulent pas- 
sage which follows, and the noble melody 
of the middle section was played rather 
perfunctorily. But in Dohnanyi’s F Minor 
Capriccio Miss Ruvinska’s swift, sure 
fingers found a congenial medium, and she 
played it with delightful bravura. Kodaly’s 
‘Meditation’, on a theme from Debussy’s 
Quartet, was excellently played, though 
rather diffuse in content. ‘Jardins sous la 
pluie’ and Ravel’s Toccata brought the re- 
cital to an exciting close. a 


Elizabeth Bolek Makes Debut 


Elizabeth Bolek, American soprano, 
made her debut in a recital in the Town 
Hall on the afternoon of Nov. 7, singing a 
program of varied content, ranging from 
Bach and Haydn, through Lieder by Schu- 
mann, Brahms, and Richard Strauss, to 
songs of Ravel and music by American 
composers, including a first performance 
of Klemm’s ‘September Day’, from manu- 
script. 

Miss Bolek disclosed a voice of light and 
agreeable texture and was at her best in 
songs of that character, as in the Mozart 
aria from ‘Le Nozze di Figaro’, ‘Non so 
piu cosa son’. The artist revealed potential 
abilities which further study should bring 
to fruition. Coenraad V. Bos was the ad- 
mirable accompanist. 


Roman Totenberg Plays New Work 
Roman Totenberg, violinist; Arpad San- 
dor and Oscar Levant, assisting artists. 
Town Hall, Nov. 12, evening: 
RAE TP Biicnk si eviccsneubeatancnds J. S. Bach 
Sonata in G Minor (‘Devil’s Trill’)....Tartini 
Concerto in G (K. 216) Mozart 
COPIERS UK Gisosticcenghsactesveshasen Paganini 
Caprice No. 21 Paganini-Szymanowski 
‘La fontaine d’Aréthuse’ Szymanowski 
‘Intermezzo and Pantomime’....Oscar Levant 
Suite of Spanish Songs and Dances (arr. 
Paul Kochanski) Joachin Nin 
There are occasions when an artist is not 
only in top form, but when he plays with 
an especial bravura and eloquence, and 
such, one believes, was this recital by Mr. 
Totenberg. He had chosen a _ well-bal- 
anced and exacting program, including Os- 
car Levant’s ‘Intermezzo and Pantomime’, 
with the composer at the piano. Both the 
Bach and Tartini sonatas were played with 
a full, rich tone, and with exceptional 
brilliance. Occasionally, as in the ‘Devil’s 
Trill’ of Tartini, Mr. Totenberg let his 
enthusiasm carry him too far, so that pas- 
sages were hurried, but these were minor 
blemishes on truly exciting performances. 
Though Mozart’s Concerto (K. 216), is 
full of certain conventions and mannerisms 
which become tiresome, its slow movement 
has a captivating, transparent beauty, 
which the violinist communicated. After 
an electric performance of Paganini’s Ca- 
price No. 24 came one of the three Szy- 
manowski transformations of the caprices, 
which always make one regret that the 
Polish composer did not arrange the whole 
set. ‘La fontaine d’Aréthuse’ brought 
memories of the incomparable subtlety and 
poetry of Paul Kochanski’s playing of Szy- 
manowski. Mr. Levant’s composition gave 
Mr. Totenberg opportunity for some 
breath-taking feats of finger and bow, and 
that was its chief merit. The four Spanish 
songs and dances brought the program 
zestiully to a close. Arpad Sandor’s ac- 
companiments were not quite up to his 


Martin Harris 
Mr. and Mrs. Artur Rubinstein and Jan 
Kiepura, Talking Over the Plans for the 
Polish Benefit 


usual standards of finish. A cordial audi- 
ence was present. > 


William Horne Makes Town Hall Debut 

William Horne, tenor; Felix Wolfes, 
accompanist. Town Hall, Nov. 13, after- 
noon. 

‘Recitative and Aria from ‘Demofonte’, ‘ 

‘Ahi! Che Forse ai miei Di Cherubini 
‘An die ferne Geliebte’, vs 
‘Die Schone Miillerin’: ‘Eifersucht und 

Stolz’, ‘Die Liebe Farbe’, ‘Die Bose 

Farbe’, ‘Ungeduld’ 

‘La fleur que tu m’avais jetée’ from ‘Carmen’ 

Bizet 

‘To One Away’ Emery Davis 

‘Listening’ M. Besley 

‘Visions’ (Ms.) H. Anik 

‘Daybreak’ (MS.) 

The Walter W. Naumburg Musical 
Foundation did well in awarding one of its 
prizes, a New York recital debut, to Mr 
Horne. With the Cherubini recitative and 
aria it was apparent that here was a young 
tenor of unusual style, musicianship and 
vocal technique. Possessor of a naturally 
warm, instrumental voice, he revealed him- 
self as an artist of discrimination and sen- 
sitivity as well. In the lower register the 
tone was of particular sweetness, which, 
however, raised no question as to his be- 
ing a true lyric tenor. His high voice, 
built down from a falsetto with no appar- 
ent break, was musically appealing in the 
mezza voce, and if in forte passages he in- 
clined toward edginess and whiteness it is 
a fault that can easily be overcome. _ 

The Beethoven ‘An die ferne Geliebte 
was projected with rare beauty. Seldom 
indeed does one hear a tenor possessing 
both the taste and the mastery to interpret 
this cycle so effectively. And again in the 
‘Eifersucht und Stolz’ by Schubert, Mr 
Horne evinced an ability to combine intel 
ligent conviction with a lovely tone qual 


In ‘Die Bose Farbe’ and ‘Ungeduld’, 
where intensity and forceful singing are re- 
quired, Mr. Horne was not as successful. 
Although commanding a sure diaphragm 
control, this was realized to a greater extent 
in smooth, restrained singing where beauty 
of legato, rather than dramatic impact, was 


demanded. The open production of his full | 


voice tended to spoil the inherent charm 0! 
his vocal texture in these songs. Ther« 
were also times when he seemed to ove! 
emphasize his falsetto, as in the ‘Carmen’ 
aria. Beautiful as that quality can be 
when effectively used, as in this case, it 
seemed out of place in the closing bars 0! 
Don José’s impassioned address. However, 
despite these minor flaws, Mr. Horne re- 
mains a tenor of truly unusual ability and 
even greater promise. K 


Rubinstein and Kiepura Heard at 
Benefit for Polish Relief 


Though the concert was announced butt 
two weeks in advance, a vast audience « 
cupied Carnegie Hall on the evening 
Nov. 14 to hear Artur Rubinstein, pianist 
play music by Chopin, and Jan Kiepura, 
tenor, sing arias from ‘La Bohéme’, ‘M: 
tha’, ‘Manon’ and ‘Werther’; from the 
Polish operas ‘Halka’ and ‘The Haunted 

(Continued on page 26) 
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KALAMAZOO PLAYERS 
OPEN ANOTHER YEAR 


Herman Felber Begins Sixth 
Season as Conductor—Little 
Symphony Is Formed 


KALAMAZOO, MicuH., Nov. 20.—On 
Oct. 22nd, the Kalamazoo Symphony 
opened its nineteenth season with a 
concert in Central 
High School Audi- 
torium. The or- 
chestra, under the 
baton of Herman 
Felber for the sixth 
season, was heard 
in Brahms’s ‘Acad- 
emic Festival’ 
Overture, the D 
Minor Symphony 
of Franck, Eric 
Coates’s ‘London’ 
Suite, and the 
‘Romeo and 
Juliet?’ Overture of Tchaikovsky. The 
Coates work, heard for the first time 
here, was enthusiastically received. 

Another chapter in the history of 
steadily increasing support came to light 
when the management reported a 300 
subscription increase over last year. 
Six more concerts are scheduled, and 
Albert Spalding, Michael Wilkomirski, 
Maria Hussa, and others to be an- 
nounced, will be soloists. 








Herman Felber 


Contest Winners Announced 


Interest in the orchestra was stimu- 
lated this year by a soloist contest, in 
which entrants within a _ forty-mile 
radius were auditioned. At the final pub- 
lic tryouts on Oct. 24, twenty-two musi- 
cians vied for places as soloists at the 
March concert. Eugene Andrie, violin- 
ist; Betty Lee Schaefer, pianist, and 
Jioletta Corsetti, soprano, won first 
viaces in the three divisions. Heather 
Halstead, pianist, and Ewald Haug, 
renor, were chosen to perform before the 
Woman’s Committee during the season. 
The judges were Ludwig Becker, Ru- 
dolph Ruetter and Gordon Campbell, all 
of Chicago. 

Another evidence of the broadening 
function of the orchestra is the organi- 
zation of a Little Symphony, with 
Eugene Andrie as conductor. This en- 
semble is expected to serve as a train- 
ing school for the senior orchestra and 
to become an addition to the city’s musi- 
cal life. Its initial concert was given on 
Nov. 17th. Mrs. Harry M. Snow, 
founder of the orchestra, continues as 
executive secretary and business man- 
ager of the Symphony Society. 

DorotHy BLAINE 





Jessie Rae Taylor Under Neill 
Management 

Jessie Rae Taylor, monologist, has 
signed with the management of Wil- 
liam Neill. Miss Taylor will leave for 
a southern tour on Jan. 6, which will 
take her as far South as Daytona Beach, 
Fla., filling some forty engagements, 
and returning to New York by the end 
of March. She is presenting a new 
program entitled ‘Personality Portraits’. 


Next season she will give a recital in 
New York. 





John Carter Nears End of Tour 
lohn Carter, tenor of the Metropoli- 


tan Opera, is near the completion 
a three months’ concert tour 
Which included appearances in New 


York, Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, 
lowa, Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, 


Texas, Louisiana, Georgia, West Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Massachusetts and 
in Canada. He will sing in East Orange, 
N. J., on Nov. 24, under the auspices 
of the Women’s Auxiliary of Upsala 
College. 


PHILADELPHIA HAILS 
BALLET AND RECITALS 


Devi Dja and Group Appear— 
Chamber Music Programs 
Also Occupy Calendar 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 20.—Philadel- 
phia Orchestra Association subscribers 
for the Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening series, had a chance to observe 
the choreographic and pictorial art and 
hear some of the music of Bali, Java 
and Sumatra, in the very occidental 
confines of the’ Academy of Music on 
Nov. 3 and 4 when Devi Dja and her 
Bali ballet together with a group of 
native musicians appeared. The occasion 
was enjoyable and interesting. 

The Curtis String Quartet ended a 
highly successful series of four recitals 
in the Academy of Music Foyer on 
Nov. 8. The Curtis players were as- 
sisted by Leonard Mogill, violist, and 
John Gray, ’cellist. 

A fine chamber music concert was 
given in the Settlement Music School 
concert-hall on Nov. 8 by Joseph 
Schwarz, pianist; Boris Schwarz, vio- 
linist; Erwin O. Groer, violist ; Thomas 
Elmer, ‘cellist, and Joseph Gigliotti, 
clarinetist. The Zeckwer-Hahn Phila- 
delphia Musical Academy presented 
Reinald Werrenrath in its concert hall 
on Nov. 9, assisted by Carolyn Gray 
at the piano. Other recitalists in the 
series were William Swayze, baritone, 
with Elizabeth Beatty at the piano, and 
Lynne Wainwright, harpist, who showed 
exceptional attainments in _ several 
Salzedo compositions and other works. 


Luboshutz and Braun Play 


A sonata recital engaged Lea Lubo- 
shutz, violinist, and Edith Evans Braun, 
pianist in Casimir Hall of the Curtis 
Institute of Music on Nov. 10. Excel- 
lent technical and interpretative collab- 
oration served the music well and was 
rewarded by hearty applause. Rosario 
Scalero’s Concert Sonata (after Pug- 
nani), among other items, proved a 
work of substance and musical appeal 

Guy Marriner, pianist and director 
of music at the Franklin Institute, con- 
tinued his present series of lecture-reci- 
tals with a discussion of ‘Program and 
Pictorial Music’ on Nov. 12. 

The Philadelphia Music Teachers As- 
sociation held its first meeting of the 
season in Presser Recital Hall on Oct. 
24 with Edward Ellsworth Hipsher pre- 
siding. An address on ‘How Science 
Serves Art’ was given by Diana Irvine, 
and Catherine Scales Schneider played 
some piano works. Isidore Freed and 
Joseph Wissow gave a lecture recital at 
the Philadelphia Art Alliance on Oct. 
27 on ‘The Musical Phrase from Bach 
to Debussy’. Some of Bach’s finest organ 
music was performed by Robert H. E! 
more in Irvine Auditorium on Nov. 1. 

WitiraM E. Smita 











Thomas Richner to Play in Southern 
States 

Thomas Richner, pianist, was sched- 
uled for a concert appearance at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music on Nov. 9 
Mr. Richner will be heard in Miami, 
Fla., on Jan. 2; Cleveland, Tenn., on 
Jan. 12; Lewisburg, W. Va., on Jan. 16; 
and Fairmount, W. Va., on Jan. 22. 
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WPA PLAYERS OPEN 
QUAKER CITY SERIES 


Sabatini Conducts First Concert 
—National Youth Administra- 
tion Orchestra Heard 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 20.—The Penn- 
sylvania WPA Symphony (formerly the 
Philadelphia WPA Civic Symphony), 
chief unit of the 
Philadelphia WPA 
musical groups, be- 
gan a_ series of 
concerts in Mitten 
Hall Auditorium 
of Temple Univer- 
sity on Nov. 12. 
The conductor was 
Guglielmo Saba- 
tini and the soloist 
Riva Bercova, so- 
prano. 

The program in- 
cluded Haydn’s 
overture to his 
opera ‘L’Isola Disabitata’, a first Phila- 
delphia performance of Cecil Forsyth’s 
charming ‘Alice in Wonderland’ suite, 
Beethoven’s Symphony No. 1 and 
Smetana’s ‘The Moldau’. Miss Bercova 
sang the ‘Ritorna vincitor’ from ‘Aida’ 
and ‘Ebben ne andro lontana’ from Cata- 
lani’s ‘La Wally’. She offered Delibes’s 
‘Les Filles de Cadiz’ as an encore. 

In addition to its regular concerts the 
orchestra this season is giving weekly 
music appreciation concerts for young 
people with Mr. Sabatini as commenta- 
tor as well as conductor. It appeared 
in the William Penn High School audi- 
torium on Nov. 2, in the South Philadel- 
phia High School for Girls on Nov. 9 
and on Nov. 15 in the Central High 
School. These concerts are given under 
the auspices of the school district of 
Philadelphia and with the co-operation 
of Dr. George L. Lindsay, director of 
music education for the board of edu- 
cation, 








Guglielmo 
Sabatini 


Bok and Stein Conduct 


The National Youth Administration 
Orchestra continued its pleasing con- 
certs on Nov. 13 in the local N.Y.A. 
Center. Walter Stein and Judge Curtis 
Bok shared conductorial honors. The 
two soloists were Helene Schofield, so- 
prano, and Thomas J. Perkins, baritone. 
The orchestra, with Mr. Stein and 
Judge Bok leading, also played at the 
opening concert of the Philadelphia 
Music Club in the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford ballroom on Nov. 14. Mr. Perkins 
was joint soloist this time with Virginia 
MacWatters, soprano. Both are Phila- 
delphia artists and won first prize 
awards in the 1938 Lee Wade contest 
sponsored by the Philadelphia Music 
Club. Preceding the concert there was 
a luncheon with Mrs. George W. EI- 
liott presiding and Mr. Stein as princi- 
pal speaker, 

The Duo Music Club, Mrs. G. 
Charles Clever presiding, met on Nov. 
9 in the Hotel Walton. The music of 
Grieg was discussed by Lewis James 
Howell and a musical program engaged 
Virginia Kendrick, contralto, and Kath- 
ryn Abel Roach, pianist. Nina Pretty- 
man Howell was Miss Kendrick’s ac- 
companist,. WILLIAM E. SmitTH 





Marcel Hubert Commences Fall Tour 


Marcel Hubert, French ’cellist, began 
his fall tour with a recital in Bridgeton, 
N. J., on Nov. 20. He will give recitals 
in Pennsylvania, Indiana, Idaho, Ken- 
tucky and the Carolinas, and will play 
the Lalo Concerto with the Sioux City 
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Symphony on Nov. 27. His winter tour 
will include ‘a joint recital with his sis- 
ter, Yvonne Hubert, pianist, on Feb. 12 
in Montreal, Canada, which they will 
give for the benefit of the Red Cross. 





Walter Mills to Make Concert Tour 

Walter Mills, baritone, will leave 
New York at the end of December for 
a concert tour in Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and 
Florida, during January and February. 
He will give concerts in the Middle 
West under the tour direction of Lu- 
cius Pryor of Council Bluffs, Iowa, and 
in early April will appear in Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Ohio, 





Long Island Symphony Conducted 
by Prouty 

The Long Island Symphony, J. Cecil 
Prouty, founder and conductor, present- 
ed the fourth concert of its fourteenth 
season in Flushing High School on 
Nov. 13. Cesare Sodero, Jr., violinist, 
was the soloist, playing the Mendelssohn 
concerto. The program also listed works 
by Dvorak, Beethoven and Berlioz. 
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CONCERTS: 


(Continued from page 24) 


Castle’, both by Moniuszko, and songs by 
Karlowicz and Marczewski; and a Polish 
religious anthem, with music by Nikoro- 
wicz, in which members of the Schola Can- 
torum, Hugh Ross, conductor, assisted. 

The concert was the first in a series of 
nationwide benefits for the newly-organized 
Commission for Polish Relief, headed by 
Dr. Henry Noble MacCracken .of Vassar 
College. Colonel William J. Donovan, 
chairman of the committee in New York, 
addressed the capacity audience on the 
Polish relief problem. He was introduced 
by Mrs. Dudley Wolfe, chairman of the 
concert committee. 

Mr. Rubinstein and Mr. 
Polish, demonstrated, 
stration was necessary, that Poland is still 
a nation, a country of the mind perhaps, 
but a nation still to be found upon the spir- 
itual, if not the present geographical map 
of Europe. 

Mr. Rubinstein was heard first upon the 
program, playing the following works, all 
by his countryman-composer, Chopin: Pol- 
onaise, Op. 44 in F Sharp Minor; Ber- 
ceuse; Scherzo, Op. 39 in C Sharp Minor ; 
Three Mazurkas; Two Etudes; Nocturne 
in F. Sharp; Polonaise, Op. 53, in A Fiat. 
The huge audience left no doubt of the 
emotions awaked within it by the perform- 
ances of Mr. Rubinstein and Mr. Kiepura, 
for each translated, into his playing or into 
his singing, the noble fervor, and that love 
of country and home that is so prominent a 
feature of the Polish spiritual heritage. 

W. 


Kiepura, both 
if any such demon- 


Grace Lamar Sings in the Town Hall 

Grace Lamar, contralto; Edward Harris, 
accompanist. The Town Hall, Nov. 13, 
evening : 


‘Gott ist Unser Sonn’ und Schild’ 


S. Bach 
‘Scéne d’Oriane’ from ‘Amadis des Gaules’ 
J. C. Bach 
‘Warte, Vogelein’; ‘Der Frihling’. ... Kodaly 
‘Gott, ach Gott!’; ‘Der Schafer’...... Bartok 
a nab cea 560 0b0cnks ee eneebs Marx 
TP Ts “REROOUOCOD oo. cocccccscbuannace Ravel 
ES hon cde wee égendseesenueis Szulc 
*Mandoline’; ‘Pannyre aux Talons d’Or’ 
Poldowski 
ES a Serer ree Loeffler 
*Philomel’ ..... .. Goossens 
‘Evening L andscs ape’ .. Ferguson 
‘Light, My Light’ .Carpenter 


Miss Lamar, it ‘is seen, wandered from 
the stereotyped in her choice of works. 
This made for interest if not invariably 
for edification. The opening Bach number 
was not one of the composer’s most inter- 
esting. The following one, however, by 
his son, proved a beautiful and inspira- 
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Chamber Music Programs Add to Variety of Calendar 











Grace Lamar 


Jerome Rappaport 


tional work, and the singer projected it 
with feeling and excellent tone. The Ko- 
daly songs, with their irrelevant and often 
obtrusive accompaniments, were a test of 
musicianship which were surmounted with- 
out difficulty, but they seem unimportant, 
musically, The Bartok and Marx songs 
were better in every way. Ravel’s setting 
of Jules Renard’s fantasy, was cleverly 
sung, and the other French songs had at- 
mosphere. The Loeffler song and the final 
one by Carpenter were the most interesting 
of the English group. Miss Lamar is a 
singer of high artistic intention, a fact 
which was quickly realized by her audience 
and rewarded with warm applause. H. 


Jerome Rappaport Returns in Recital 
Jerome Rappaport, pianist. Town Hall, 
Nov. 15, evening: 

Choral-Prelude, ‘Awake, the Voice Commands’ 
Bach- Busoni 
Fantasy and Fugue in G Minor...Bach-Liszt 
eee? ts | eer Schumann 
Two Mazurkas: C Sharp Minor, Op. 63, No. 
3; and D Flat, Op. 30, No. 3; Impromptu 


in A Flat; Barcarolle...........scs00- Chopin 
‘Reflets dans l'eau’; ‘Minstrels’.. . Debussy 
‘The White Peacock’......... .Griffes 


8 EE ere eer -Dohnanyi 

Mr. Rappaport bears the weight of his 
twenty years record of concert-giving in 
New York lightly, perhaps because his 
first appearance, in December, 1919, oc- 
curred at the not very advanced age of 
eight years. And though his performances 
at this concert were refreshingly youthful 
in their intense concentration and indepen- 
dence of spirit, they also had the earmarks 
of careful study and a maturing person- 
ality. This was especially to be noted in 
the pianist’s tone, which was consistently 
mellow and full of nuance. Obviously, he 
was concerned with the quality of sound 
which he produced from the instrument 
quite as much as he was with producing 
effects of speed or power. This principle 
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should be written in indelible ink in every 
pianist’s notebook. Contemporary com- 
posers may want the piano to be a purely 
percussive instrument, but the great mas- 
ters of the past did not. 

Of the Bach arrangements Mr. Rappa- 
port was most successful with the Fugue 
in G Minor, which was nicely articulated, 
with an admirable shifting of emphasis at 
the entrance of the voices and continuity. 
At times, he slowed the tempo or broke 
up a chord into an arpeggio which de- 
flected the rhythmic flow of the music, but 
these were minor blemishes. He played the 
magnificent Schumann Fantasy with buoy- 
ant zest and he had obviously immersed 
himself in the moods of the work. More 
abandon, especially at the close with its 
precipitous skips, and sharper and more in- 
cisive attacks here and there would have 
added contrast, but his performance as a 
whole showed originality and intelligence 
of a high order. In this and the succeeding 
works of the evening the pianist produced 
a quality of sound which in these days of 
steely-fingered and unrelenting young vir- 
tuosi was doubly gratifying. ~ 4 


Unusual Program Given by New 
Friends 

Friends of Music, Inc., Primrose 
Quartet: Oscar Shumsky and Joseph Gin- 
gold, violins; William Primrose, viola; 
Harvey Shapiro, ‘cello. Marcel Maas, 
piano; Diez Weismann, violin; Kurt Fred- 
erick and William Carboni, violas; Augus- 
tin Duques, clarinet. Town Hall, Nov. 5, 
afternoon. 

Clarinet Trio, Op. 114, in A Minor....Brahms 
Duo for Violin and Viola (K, 423), in G 
Mozart 
.Mozart 


New 


Quintet (K. 614), in E Flat 


Although this program, the second in the 
New Friend’s Beethoven-Mozart-Brahms 
Series, may not have been representative 
of the highest achievements of these two 
composers in chamber music, the oppor- 
tunity it gave to hear the seldom-played 
works and the exéellent quality of the per- 
formances made it an interesting and re- 
warding one. 

Mr. JDuques, clarinetist of the NBC 
Symphony, appeared as soloist here for the 
first time in the Brahms trio, and proved 
himself a musician of unusual technical 
facility and artistry. Mr. Shapiro invest- 
ed the rich ’cello part with warmth and 
color, and Mr. Maas maintained the per- 
fect balance and high standard of the en- 
semble. The thematic material of this trio 
may not equal Brahms’s usual fecundity, 
but the structural grandeur, so admirably 
realized in this performance, revealed it as 
a work well worthy of more frequent 
hearing. 

The Mozart duo, played by Mr. 
mann and Mr. Frederick, was written in 
1783 for Michael Haydn, who was unable 
to fulfil a commission from the Archbishop 
of Salzburg. It is a delightful, if unim- 
portant, work. But it remained for the 
quintet to bring a climax to the afternoon. 
The Primrose Quartet, assisted by Mr. 
Carboni, played with unusual sensitivity. 
Rare are the occasions when one hears 
such superb balance, such unity of concept 
and such beauty of tone as were achieved 
by this quartet, which has heretofore been 
heard only in broadcast. In their hands 
the quintet became an exquisite, dazzling 
product of genius which has been unde- 
servedly neglected. 


Weis- 


Katherine Bacon Gives Fourth 
Beethoven Recital 


Katherine Bacon, Town Hall, 


Novy. 6, evening : 


pianist. 


All-Beethoven Program 
Sonata in A, Op. 2, No. 2; Sonata in E, Op 
109; Sonata in D, Op. 10, No. 3; Sonata in 
E Fiat, Op. 31, No. 3 


Miss Bacon’s fourth sonata recital con- 
trasted the young Beethoven, still under 


the influence of Haydn and others, with | \¢ 
capricious, daring thinker of the Son 
in E, Op. 109, which even to-day is re: 
a far more revolutionary composition t! 
nost of the productions of the contempor: 
left wing. For these later sonatas 
Beethoven have the freedom which cn 
only be exercised by a man who has m 
tered completely himself and his means of 
expression. Crabbed, knotty, ungracicis 
they may be at times, but they are ov: 
whelming in their grandeur of conception 
and depth of feeling. 

The performances were marked by 
votion and insight, though occasionally ov 
noted a touch of brusqueness or casualn« 
as in the rondo of the Sonata Op. 10, } 
3. Miss Bacon brought the recital to a 
close with a dashing version of the prestuv 
con fuoco from the Sonata Op. 31, No. 3 
A cordial and attentive audience was pres 
ent. S 


ss‘ & 


Ida Deck and Andrew Haigh Reappear 
in Two-Piano Recital 


Ida Deck and Andrew Haigh, dw 
pianists. Town Hall, Nov. 6, afternoon 

Organ Prelude and Fugue in G....J. S. Bach 

(Arranged by Gerrard Williams) 

Salemth Gb Wie « copes wen 8 e4ess cxkpeeisinss Mozart 

Variations on a Theme by Haydn.... Brahms 

Toccata, Ricercata and Finale on the Chorale, 

‘Singt dem Herrn ein neues Lied’ 
Parker Bailey 

‘Moy Mell’ (‘The Happy Plain’). -Arnold Bax 

Polonaise from ‘Boris Godunoff 

Mussorgsky - Haigh 

Ida Deck and Andrew Haigh, in pri- 
vate life Mr. and Mrs. Haigh, again 
brought to their appointed tasks their now 
familiar virtues of a clean-cut technique, 
clearly defined phrasing and nicely ad- 
justed balance. They achieved their best 
results of the afternoon with the Mozart 
sonata, which seemed to be especially con 
genial territory to them. 

Technical security also marked the per- 
formance of the Haydn-Brahms variations, 
while the succeeding numbers would have 
profited by a less mechanical approach, 
notably the Bax ‘Moy Mell’, which needed 
more poetically imaginative treatment 
Mr. Haigh’s own arrangement of the 
‘Boris Godunoff’ polonaise proved to be 
well fashioned for the two instruments, 
while the Parker Bailey work also re- 
vealed itself as a worthwhile novelty. The 
audience made up in cordiality for its lack 
of numbers. i. 


Isobel Schapp Gives Recital 

Isobel Schapp, soprano, gave a recital in 
the Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on the 
evening of Nov. 7. She opened the eve- 
ning with Bach’s ‘Bist Du Bei Mir’; Scar- 
latti’s ‘Qual Farfalletta Amante’; ‘Dido’s 
Lament’ from Purcell’s ‘Dido and Aeneas’: 
and Beethoven’s ‘Busslied’. The group of 
Schubert Lieder which followed included 
the ‘Lied der Mignon’; ‘An die Musik’; 
‘Die Forelle’ ; ‘Wiegenlied’ ; and ‘Die junge 
Schaferin’. After the ‘Casta Diva’ from 
Bellini’s ‘Norma’, Miss Schapp again 
turned to German Lieder by Wolf, Brahms 
and Richard Strauss. Her final group em- 
braced Curran’s ‘To the Sun’; Helfman’s 
‘She Walks in Beauty’ in a first perform- 
ance; Longa‘s ‘Remembrance of a Lul- 
laby’; and Beach’s ‘Ah! Love but a Day’ 
Harry ‘Dworkin was the accompanist. 


Sukoenig Plays with Perolé Quartet 

Sidney Sukoenig, pianist, collaborated 
with the Perolé String Quartet in present- 
ing the first of four chamber music con- 
certs, scheduled in the Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall, on the evening of Nov. 10 
Nicolai Mednikoff appeared as guest arti 

The program boasted Mozart’s exqui 
site Piano Quartet in G Minor (K. 47% 
as well as the Franck Piano Quintet in 
Minor, in both of which Mr. Sukoenig 
performed with clean technique and lat 
able musicianship. It was unfortunate th xt 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Orchestral Concerts in New York 


(Continued from page 12) 


wis going to be the medium of transmis- 
sion, together with the NBC Symphony, 
one might have regarded this program with 
foreboding. It is not that Beethoven’s mu- 
sic has lost any of its overwhelming ma- 
jesty and beauty—Mr. Toscanini and his 
men proved the contrary on this Saturday 
evening, but the curse of familiarity lies 
upon it; both the performers and the public 
have grown stale in their attitude toward 
it, with the result that one hears ten flabby 
and perfunctory performances for one vital 
revelation of these scores. 

There is no need to recapitulate the 
qualities which make Mr. Toscanini’s con- 
certs unforgettable. The ‘Coriolanus’ over- 
ture was stormy and majestic without a 
trace of coarseness in the attacks of the 
strings and in the sudden changes of dy- 
namics. It was a profound consolation to 
hear Beethoven’s ‘Pastoral’ Symphony, 
which so magically mirrors the peaceful- 
ness and repose of the Austrian landscape, 
played with such tenderness and insight. 
Conceived more than a century ago, while 
Europe was torn by the Napoleonic wars, 
its serene beauty remains to admonish and 
to encourage humanity today in the midst 
of renewed chaos and destruction. Every 
instrument in the orchestra sang for Mr. 
Toscanini and every thread of the score 
was heard in relation to the whole. But it 
was in the mighty Fifth that the magic of 
his imagination and communicative spirit 
was most fully revealed. In this, so articu- 
late and so intense was the orchestra’s 
playing that he actually seemed to be re- 
straining where others have to drive. It is 
well to have such performances in times 
like these. a 


New Friends Orchestra Begins Town 
Hall Endowment Series 
Orchestra of the New Friends of Music. 
Fritz Stiedry, conductor; assisting artist, 
Emanuel Feuermann, ’cellist. Town Hall, 
Nov. 8, evening: 

Symphony No. 80 in D Minor Haydn 
I Oe P. E. Bach 
(Mr. Feuermann) 

‘Brandenburg’ Concerto No. 3 in G..J. S. Bach 
Symphony in G Minor (K,. 550)........ Mozart 
The Town Hall offered as the first 
event of its tenth endowment series, the 
Orchestra of the New Friends of Music. 
Inc., conducted by Fritz Stiedry, and to 


cap that attraction, the appearance of the 
Mr. Stiedry 
reading of the 


redoubtable Mr. Feuermann 
began with a convincing 
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Fritz Stiedry 


Haydn symphony. The orchestra played 
with praiseworthy ensemble tone (though 
there were a few flaws in the fabric in the 
Presto movement), and in general gave a 
spirited and appealing interpretation under 
the fervent guidance of Mr. Stiedry. 
Mr. Feuermann’s performance of the 
Bach Concerto was little short of masterly ; 
there were one or two mishaps in the final 
Allegro movement, but otherwise the ’cell 
ist’s playing was excellent in almost every 
respect. The customary fire, the magnifi 
cent technique, the full, round tone, and 
wide range of dynamics, were all in evi 
dence. The expressive slow movement, 
Largo, was played with especial felicity. 
After intermission the Bach ‘Brandenburg’ 
Concerto, with Yella Pessl as harpsichord 
soloist, and, to top the evening, the Mozart 
Symphony, drew warmly. appreciative ap 


plause. W. 


National Orchestral Association Gives 
First Concert 
National Orchestral Association. Leon 


}arzin, conductor. Marcel Maas, pianist, 
assisting artist. Carnegie Hall, Novy. 13. 
evening. 

*‘Leonore’ Overture No .. Beethover 
Concerto in D Minor No. 20 (K. 466) 
Mozart 
Franck 


Bourguignon 


Variations Symphoniques 

Suite, ‘Puzzle’ 

The first appearance this season of the 
National Orchestral Association found the 
young musicians in excellent trim, and with 
a soloist in the person of Marcel Maas 
whose playing offered them a_ splendid 
model. For the salient characteristics of 
Mr. Maas’s performances were exactly 
those which students and professional be 
ginners should most earnestly seek to ac 
quire: a sensitive feeling for tonal grada 
tions, repose, flawless taste and finish in 
every detail. The grace with which Mr 
Maas phrased the opening of the Romance 
and the crispness of his playing of the 
rondo were quite enough in themselves to 
prove him a Mozart player to the manner 
born. 

Mr. Barzin obtained a vigorous perform 
ance of Beethoven's ‘Leonore’ No. 3. In 
the Mozart Concerto he could have exer 
cised restraint to advantage, but the orches 
tra turned out an accompaniment for Mr 
Maas in Franck’s Variations which en 
abled one to savor to the full the pianist’s 
refinement. Here was no trace of the 
choppy passage-work, the muddied and 
bombastic pounding which one hears so 
often in performances of this composition ; 
and by slowing the final section slightly, 
Mr. Maas avoided the air of triviality which 
it sometimes has. The ‘Puzzle’ Suite by 
Francis de Bourguignon, which Mr: Barzin 
brought back with him from a visit in Bel 
gium last summer, had its world premiere 
at this concert. It has four movements: 
a fanfare (in memory of King Albert), for 
the brasses; a scherzo for the woodwinds: 





Duquenne 


Marcel Maas 


a “complainte” for the strings, and a fugue 
for the full orchestra. The adroit scoring 
of the composition and its demands upon 
the various sections of the orchestra made 
it excellent material for Mr. Barzin and 
his players. Occasionally, as in the lament, 
it rises above the routine, and the fugue 
builds to a powerful, if harmonically banal, 
climax. A large and enthusiastic audience 
welcomed orchestra, conductor and solo- 
ist. Ds 


Juilliard Orchestra Opens School 
Concert Season 

Che first concert of the Juillard School 
of Music’s series was given in the school 
auditorium by the school orchestra on the 
evening of Nov. 11, under the baton of Al- 
bert Stoessel. The program began with 
Handel’s Concerto Grosso in B Minor and 
included as well, the Brahms First Sym- 
phony, Sibelius’s Symphonic Fantasy, ‘Poh- 
jola’s Daughter’ and the ‘Firebird’ Suite of 
Stravinsky 

Dorothy Maynor’s Recital 

(Continued from page 15) 

of the evening, her singing of ‘Die All 
macht’ left perhaps the most to be desired 
She was spent in the final phrases, which 
had more of energy than tone, and at no 
time did she achieve the genuinely heroic. 
Why she should Strauss’s 
ungrateful ‘Kling’, 
inviting high C, is a mystery. 
nor had the C; she hit it squarely 
was not a seductive tone 


have essayed 
with its mean and un 
Miss May 
But it 


Two Mozart Arias 

Seduction was to be found, however, in 
the warmth and tenderness of her singing of 
Schumann’s ‘Du bist wie eine Blume’ and 
through much of ‘Du bist die Ruh’. There 
can be nothing but praise for her achieve- 
ment of the aria, ‘Ach, ich fuehl’s’ from 
Mozart's ‘Magic Flute’. There was every 
reason to expect, therefore, that ‘Non mi 
dir’ from the same composer’s ‘Don Gio 
vanni’ would be of much the same finish 
and appeal. But it lost its stride in the 
allegro and the final action was halting 
in its gait and strained in effect. 

Miss Maynor is an essentially refined 
singer. The daughter of a Methodist min- 
ister of Norfolk, Va.. she was graduated 
from Hampton Institute and toured with 
its chorus abroad. There is little that can 
be regarded as racial in her voice or in her 
approach to her songs. Consequently het 
Spirituals, though exceedingly well sung, 
lacked the essential Negro character that 
some other singers of her people have 
given them. The beautiful mezza-voce of 
‘Were you there’ was that which conformed 
exquisitely to the patrician character of 
‘Du bist wie eine Blume’. 

Arpad Sandor’s accompaniments were 
admirable in tone and feeling and artistic 
as piano playing, if sometimes not alto 
gether advantageous for the singer, who 
appeared to be hurried in the ‘Vestale’ ai 
and again in ‘Die Allmacht’. A much ap 
plauded encore was ‘Depuis le jour’ from 
Charpentier’s ‘Louise’. 


TAU ALPHA EVENTS 





Patrons’ Committee of Local Mu Phi 
Epsilon Chapter Plans Season 

The patrons’ committee of Tau 
Alpha, New York chapter of Mu Phi 
Epsilon, Gertrude Hopkins, chairman, 
has planned a busy schedule of events 
for the current season. Included will be ; 
a dinner concert at the St. Moritz on 
Dec. 7; morning musical and luncheon 
on Jan. 18; musical and tea at the home 
of Mrs. John Fellowes, life patron, on 
Feb. 22; dinner concert on April 25: 
and the patron’s tea, at the home of 
Mrs. George Kingdon Parsons, presi 
dent of the chapter, on May 26. 

On April 25 a bronze plaque will be 
awarded to an outstanding American 
woman artist, American trained, who is 
voted by members, patrons and leading 
music critics as giving the best musical 
performance of the season. Six scholar 
ships will also be awarded to young 
musicians from the various studios of 
lau Alpha members, in 


voice, piano, 
violin and harp. 
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in the Mozart work the strings—Joseph 
Coleman, violin; Lilian Fuchs, viola; and 
Ernst Silberstein, *cello—were not yet well 
enough acquainted with the acoustics of 
the hall. There was a tendency to over- 
stress the vitality of this exuberant master- 
piece which damaged the tonal texture and 
balance of the ensemble to some extent. 
Schubert’s Fantasy in F Minor, Op. 103, as 
arranged for two pianos by Harold Bauer, 
and two works by Bach; the Aria from 
the “Pentecost Passion’, ‘My Heart Ever 
Faithful’; and The ‘Little’ Organ Fugue 
in G Minor, arranged by Mr. Mednikoff, 
were played with zest by Mr. Sukoenig 
and Mr. Mednikoff. K. 


Yoryis Yakalis Gives Recital 

Yoryis Yakalis, violinist, gave a recital 
in Carnegie Hall on the evening of Nov. 8, 
devoted to sonatas. The program included 
a Sonata in A by Geminiani, Schubert’s 
Sonatine, Op. 137, No. 1, Mozart’s Sonata 
(K.301), and Beethoven’s Sonata Op. 12, 
No. 1. Mr. Yakalis recently returned to 
this country from France where he had 
been studying, and this was his first New 
York recital. His playing had a moderate 
degree of technical facility but his extreme 
nervousness and erratic mannerisms made 
it impossible to form a just estimate of his 
capacities on this occasion. 


Frederic Sharron Summers Is Heard 


Frederic Sharron Summers, a fourteen- 
year-old boy from Detroit, appeared in 
piano recital at the Town Hall on the 
evening of Nov. 11, presenting a program 
ranging from Haydn’s Andante and Varia- 
tions in F Minor, the E Flat Minor Pre- 
lude and Fugue by Bach, and Beethoven’s 
Sonata in D Mimor, Op. 31, No. 2, through 
Chopin's ‘Revolutionary’ Etude, F Sharp 
Nocturne and A Flat Polonaise, to Liszt’s 
Etude in F Minor and ‘Hungarian’ Rhap- 
sody, No. 11, the Wagner-Liszt ‘Spinning 
Song’ and the Paganini-Liszt ‘La Cam- 
panella’". The boy revealed talent and un- 
mistakable musical sensitiveness, but his 
playing disclosed grave fundamental de- 
ficiencies that call for a more thorough- 
going musical schooling as well as a more 
substantially based and adequately de- 
veloped technique. C. 


New Friends of Music Offer Third 
Concert 

New Friends of Music, Inc. Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Quartet: Mishel Piastro 
and Imre Pogany, violins; Zoltan Kurthy, 
viola; Joseph Schuster, cello; Frances 
Blaisdell, flute; Ellen Stone and Philip 
Palmer, French horns. Town Hall, Nov. 
12, afternoon : 

7, Nery in D, Op. 25; String Trio, Op. 


seasnnesinshtbeliehbeusvntt Beethoven 
Divertimento in F (K. 247), for strings and 
GED Stcdaccnccavececacenadastess Mozart 


Three different instrumental combina- 
tions and a program made up entirely of 
youthful works made this concert in the 
New Friends different from the preceding 
ones. And despite some able performances, 
one was led, long ere the afternoon was 
ended, to wish that a more characteristic 
and mature composition had been included 
to give body to the program. The last 
movement of the Beethoven String Trio, it 
is true, offered a glimpse into other reg- 
rons, but in the main the music of the after- 
noon stayed too closely on well-beaten 
paths 

Miss Blaisdell played the flute part of 
the trio very capably, and it was interest- 
ing to observe how the three instruments 
were blended, Mr. Piastro and Mr. Kurthy 
offering skillful co-operation. Perhaps the 
fact that Beethoven later rewrote the work 
for piano and flute or violin, as Op. 41, in- 
dicates that he felt that more could be done 
with its material. At anv rate, it is far 
less original than the String Trio, Op. 9 
No. 1, which was published four years earl- 
ier. Messrs. Piastro, Kurty and Schuster 
played this with bravura and high spirits, 
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and with more distinction than they attain- 
ed in the other performances of the con- 
cert. Mozart uses the horns so little in his 
Divertimento (K. 247), that one keeps 
longing for them to burst into an elaborate 
solo passage, but Miss Stone and Mr. Pal- 
mer were doomed to a very modest role in 
the work, in which the genius of Mozart 
nods more than once. A cordial audience 
was present. 


Zimbalist Completes Series 


The fifth and final concert of the sonata 
series enlisting the services of Efrem Zim- 
balist, violinist, and Vladimir Sokoloff, 
pianist, was given in Town Hall on the 
evening of Nov. 4, the program consisting 
of Beethoven’s G major sonata, Brahms’s 
D minor and Richard Strauss’s E Flat 
Major. Mr. Zimbalist and his collaborator 
again achieved an artistic ensemble, with 
the aristocracy of the violinist’s playing 
compensating for a small tone and lack of 
weight of emphasis. 


Kirkpatrick Opens Dalcroze Benefit 
Series 

Ralph Kirkpatrick, harpsichordist, and a 
group of assisting artists, gave the first 
of three recitals for the benefit of the Dal- 
croze School of Music in the Carnegie 
Chamber of Music Hall on the evening of 
Nov. 13. The performers at this concert 
included: Hildegarde Donaldson and Lois 
Porter, violinists; Aaron Bodenhorn, ’cel- 
list; Ethel Luening, soprano, and Pauline 
Pierce, mezzo-soprano. 

The evening opened with Purcell’s Trio 
Sonata in G Minor. It was followed by a 
performance of Couperin’s ‘Premiere Lecon 
de Tenebres’ by Miss Luening, Mr. Bod- 
enhorn and Mr. Kirkpatrick. A Sonata 
for two violins, ’cello and harpsichord by 
Charles Avison, J. S. Bach’s ‘English’ 
Suite in G Minor played by Mr. Kirk- 
patrick, and J. C. Bach’s Concerto in E 
Flat for harpsichord, two violins and ’cello, 
were other instrumental works on the pro- 
gram. Miss Pierce sang Purcell’s ‘Mad 
Bess’, accompanied by ’cello and harpsi- 
chord. 

On the evening of Nov. 15 the program 
was made up largely of music by Dom- 
enico Scarlatti. Mr. Kirkpatrick played six 
of his harpsichord sonatas and collaborated 
with Miss Donaldson and Mr. Bodenhorn 
in a sonata for violin and figured bass. A 
setting of the prayer, ‘Salve Regina’, was 
given its first American hearing by Miss 
Pierce, with the assistance of Messrs. 
Kirkpatrick and Bodenhorn, Miss Donald- 
son, Miss Porter and Myrtle Wolffeld. 
viola player. Mr. Kirkpatrick played 
Rameau’s Gavotte and Variations and 
Bach’s Chromatic Fantasy and fugue as a 
replacement of the excerpts from Scarlatti’s 
ypera ‘Narciso’, originally planned. S. 


Girl Violinist Heard in Debut 
Mildred Lind, violinist; Frederico Lon- 


gas, accompanist. Town Hall, Nov. 15, 
afternoon. 
I DE Mtn nn cet begin tebdsstbacebees Franck 
Concerto in D Minor, Op. 47.......... Sibelius 
‘Nigrn’ (Improvisation) ............. Bloch 


‘Perpetuum Mobile’ (Rondo) Op. 24....Weber 
‘The Girl with the Flaxen Hair’ 
Debussy-Hartman 


Caprice in A Minor...... Wieniavski-Kreisler 
SE OEE” = icc ovcaccsnsedeceaee Sarasate 
Twice winner of the Oscar Weil 


Scholarship in San Francisco, Miss Lind, 
who is twelve years old, bids fair to be- 
come a good violinist. The Franck Sonata 
and the Sibelius Concerto are works to tax 
the ability of the most experienced virtuo- 
sos, and although Miss Lind did not delve 
into the deeper significance of either work, 
she did perform them with conviction, 
strength and surety. Nervousness may well 
have hampered her in the opening move- 
ment of the first work, but it is more prob- 
able that its weight and profundity are be- 
yond her present comprehension. In the 
second movement she struck her stride 
with a well conceived projection of the 
driving rhythms, with accuracy of tone and 
remarkable bowing. Although she failed 
to grasp the mysticism of the Fantasia, her 
playing of the closing Allegretto was 
efficient and clean. 

Sweetness of tone and technical agility 
were evident in the interpretation of the 
Sibelius Concerto. But the bardic elo- 


quence was totally lost. This of course 
was due to some extent to the piano ac- 
companiment, which, although Mr. Longas 
struggled heroically, could never recapture 
the sombre shadings of the orchestral 
score. : 


Earl Oliver Gives Town Hall Recital 


A thoroughly trained baritone, Earl 
Oliver, appeared in recital in Town Hall 
on the afternoon of Nov. 14, accompanied 
by Kenneth Walton. This American 
singer, who had been heard for the first 
time in these surroundings a year ago, pre- 
sented an interesting program. 

Beginning with Bach’s recitative and 
aria, ‘Ich Habe Genug’, the program con- 
tinued with Lieder: three by Schubert, 
three by Brahms and two by Schumann. A 
French and an English group were also 
included. In the middle and lower com- 
passes Mr. Oliver sang with good effect, 
his diction throughout was impeccable, and 
in questions of style and interpretation he 
left little to be desired. The greatest suc- 
cess was achieved in the Brahms and Schu- 
mann songs; due to the romantic line and 
unagitated spirit of these works. 5 


Katherine Bacon in Fifth Program of 
Beethoven Sonatas 


Katherine Bacon, pianist; Town Hall, 


Nov. 14, evening. 
ALL- Oven pooen AM 

Sonata in G, Op. 31, No. 

Sonata in A, Op. 101 

Sonata in G, Op. 49, No. ey 

Sonata in F Minor, Op. No. 1 

Sonata in C, Op. 53 CPivaidstcin’ ) 

Miss Bacon brought to the fifth of her 
Beethoven sonata programs the same buoy- 
ant enthusiasm that had characterized her 
approach to the assignments of her four 
previous recitals and again won the dem- 
onstrative approval of her audience. 

The highlights of this recital were the 
pianist’s playing of the Op. 101 and the 
‘Waldstein’, the performance of the former 
being marked by a fine justness of propor- 
tion and a compelling projection of its 
rhapsodic spirit, while that of the ‘Wald- 
stein’ was noteworthy for the facile treat- 
ment of its figurations and for its sharply 
defined rhythmic feeling and _ structural 
clarity. The uncompromising integrity of 
Miss Bacon’s art was again unfailingly in 
evidence at all times, and, as usual, all of 
the compositions presented were clothed in 
tones of prevailingly ingratiating quality. 





VERNA Forp, soprano. CoLtins SMITH, 
accompanist. Salle des Artistes, Oct. 17, 
evening. Arioso from Bemberg’s cantata, 
‘La Mort de Jeanne d’Arc’ and works by 
Handel, Scarlatti, Chausson, Carpenter and 
others. 

Paut PANKOTAN, pianist. The Barbi- 
zon, Oct. 26, evening. Beethoven’s Sonata, 
Op. 26, No. 12, a Brahms and a Chopin 
group. Also works by Gluck and Mozart. 


Liu1An Levy, violinist; Marion Kahn, 
accompanist; The New School, Nov. 12, 
afternoon. Mozart Concerto, No. 5, and 
works by Vivaldi-Busch; Kreisler, Fran- 
coeur-Kreisler, and others. 


Atic—E MACFARLAND, vocalist and racon- 
teuse. The Barbizon, Nov. 9, evening. Pro- 
gram of ‘Travel, History Adventure and 
Musical Lore’ of the Far East. 


Greprce L. HeEAaptey, baritone. Esther 
Boreale, accompanist. The MacDowell 
Club, Nov. 9, evening. Brahms’s ‘Vier 
Ernste Gesange’ works by Handel, Purcell, 
Dvorak and others, including a first per- 
formance of songs from “Three Moods’ by 
John W. Haussermann, Jr. 


MARGARET HENDERSON SMITH, soprano. 
Pauline Morgan, accompanist. The Studio 
Club, Nov. 14, evening. Song groups in 
English and French and a final one of 
Southern songs in costume. 





Randolph Weyant and Norma Carle Give 
Concert at Barbizon 


Randolph Weyant, tenor, and Norma 
Carle, pianist, gave a concert at the Bar- 
bizon on the evening of Nov. 14. Walter 
Golde accompanied Mr. Weyant. Miss 
Carle offered groups by Brahms and 





Chopin, and Mr. Weyant, the ‘Improv- 
viso’ from ‘Andrea Chenier’, Beethoven's 
‘Adelaide’ and songs by Franz, E. C. Sharp, 
Hughes, Quilter and Bridge. Both M ss 
Carle and Mr. Weyant were much a»- 
plauded by an audience which filled +. 
music salon. N 





National Opera Club Features Music of 
Scandinavia, Iceland and Finland 
‘The Music of the Northland’ was t x. 
subject of the November meeting of t « 
National Opera Club at the Wald 
Astoria on the afternoon of Nov. 9 
Valdene Conde, Icelandic pianist, f: 
tured her ‘Polonaise for Peace’, de 
cated to the club. Carina Orasto, F 
nish soprano, offered a group of songs 
and addresses were made by Kit 
Cheatham and Dr. Walter Robinson 





Mildred Dilling Plays at American 
Woman’s Club 


Mildred Dilling gave a harp recital 
Nov. 21 at the American Woman's Cl 
sponsored by the American Woman's As- 
sociation. Her program included works 
Bach, Scarlatti, Couperin, Fauré, Gods 
froid, Alabieff-Liszt, de Severac, Zabel, 
de la Presle, Debussy, Pierné, Tourn 
and Renié. 


Sigma Alpha Iota Holds Musicale 


Alpha Theta Chapter of Sigma Alpha 
Iota, national music fraternity, sponsored a 
musicale, in honor of its national honorar- 
ies in and about New York, on Nov. 21 
The participating artists were Mary Hill 
Doolittle, cellist; Gladys Mayo Del Bust 
pianist; Lucile Dresskell, soprano; and 
Sarah Knight, accompanist. 





‘L’Enfant Prodigue’ to Be Sung at 
Christ Church 

The cantata, ‘L’Enfant Prodigue’, 
which Claude Debussy was awarded t 
Prix de Rome, will be performed at Christ 
Church, Methodist, Park Avenue and 60th 
on Nov. 26. This is believed to be its 
first presentation of the work in a New 
York church. The mother, Lia, will be 
sung by Katherine Palmer ; the son, Azae 
by Eugene Conley; and the father, Simeor 
by John Herrick. The score has been ar 
ranged for organ, and will be played by 
Dr. Warner M. Hawkins, the organist 
Christ Church. 





Carmalita Maracci to Dance 

Carmalita Maracci, dancer, will be 
presented in three New York engage- 
ments this winter by the Columbia Con- 
certs Corporation. She will appear at 
the Washington Irving High School « 
Dec. 23, the YMHA on Jan. 14, and at 
the McMillin Theatre of Columbia Uni- 
versity on Jan. 23. 








Obituary | 


Carroll McKee 


Mopesto, CAu., Nov. 1.—Carroll C. Mc- 
Kee, pianist and teacher, died here on Oct 
14. Born in Constantine, Mich., on Nov 
4, 1885, he graduated at the Detroit C n- 
servatory of Music. He was director ol 
music at Acadia University, Wolfville, 
Nova Scotia, and at Texas Christian Uni- 
versity, Fort Worth, before coming to 
California in 1921. He also studied piano 
with Wager Swayne in Paris and organ 
with Eric Delamarter in Chicago. Besides 
teaching in Modesto, he had a large class 
in Berkeley. 








Walker Buckner 


Walker Buckner, executive 
dent of the New York Life Insurance 
Company, and former president of the N2 
tional Music League, died in hospital 
Nov. 12. He was born in Independer 
Mo., on March 16, 1871, and had b 
commacten with the insurance company sir 
188! 
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How Empress Catherine, 
Tone-deaf, Fostered Opera 


“>> -~ . - 
s (Continued from page 5) 


at. In a letter written at this time, 
therine II remarks that she could rec 
ize Galuppi’s music because of the light- 
ss of its style, but Paisiello’s contained 
ywerwhelming tonal mass too great for 
to comprehend. Yet she adds, it was 
to her liking. 


Paisiello’s ‘Barber of Seville’ ; 


this land of stark realities, Paisiello 
ceived his masterpiece, ‘The Barber of 
Seville’. His successful use of the Beau- 
urchais comedy suggested to Mozart the 
subject of Figaro. Paisiello’s ‘Barber of 
Seville’ became a favorite with the opera- 
going public and gained such a hold that 
the subsequent setting by Rossini took a 
long time to break the spell. Rossini’s 
sion finally triumphed because the finale 
to the first act, which in Paisiello’s version 
petered out in a Cavatina, was forcefully 
Rossini, 


& 


- 


veloped by 

[he breaking of the Turkish power in 
Eastern Europe was a project that had 

1 gradually forming in the mind of the 
Russian Empress. Joseph II of Austria 
seconded her idea and the two monarchs 
met at Mohelov in 1778 to consider a plan 
of procedure. Catherine prepared a round 
f festivities in Joseph’s honor including a 
new opera, “La Finta Amante’ by Paisi- 
ello. The reception was not easily forgot- 
ten. When Paisiello passed through Vienna 
in 1788 on his return from Russia, Joseph 
II took advantage of his presence and com- 


missioned him to write an opera for his 
recently opened Italian Theatre. Vienna 
seems to have been a place where many of 


the composers rested for a short time on 

eir way to or from the Russian court. 
Such was the case with Martini and Cima- 
rosa, both of whom composed their mas- 
terpieces for the Vienna opera 


Cimarosa’s Masterpiece 


When Paisiello returned to Italy, Cath 
erine invited Cimarosa to direct the opera 
He was the rival of Paisiello in Naples 


i in some ways was to surpass him in 
¢ eastern capital. Although Cimarosa re- 
ained at his new post but a few years, he 
three new operas for the Imperial 
Theatre and countless pieces for the court 
eremonies. This period of feverish ac- 
tivity was not in vain, for on his return 
Italy his stop at Vienna, referred to 
yielded the world famous ‘Il Matri 
mio Segreto’ ! presented in 
> 


wrote 


alx Ge 
which was 


Before Cimarosa left Russia there ar 
rived the last of this long line of famous 
Italian leaders. Sarti came to take charge 
t the Imperial Choir and Martini to direct 
the opera. Martini, who had been heralded 
by his successful ‘Una Cosa Rara’, was the 
recipient of new honors when the opera 
was produced with a Russian Jibretto. The 


Success prompted his suggestion to Da 
Ponte, who had written the original 
libretto, to accept a position at the Russian 
Court. Da Ponte, because of a contract 
with the Viennese court, could not accept 
the invitation, but the two met again in 
ar-off London previous to Da Ponte’s 


flight to America. After Catherine’s death 

French opera was introduced and Mar- 

was passed over, but he managed to 

eke out a living as a teacher until his death 
m Russia in 1816 

Sarti during the last years of Catherine's 

le rose to high honors and took an im- 

tant part in molding the future musical 

of Russia. It became his task to writ 

a setting of the “Te Deum’ for the celebra 

of Patiomkin’s victory over the Turks 


Ytchakof. As a climax, Sarti included 
annon in the score, which may have been 
suggested to him by an earlier work of 
Rauch written in 1648. It is possibly the 
Sarti work which was the source of Tchai 


kovsky’s inspiration. Some time afterwards 
the Empress commissioned Sarti to open a 
school modeled on the Conservatorio which 
f ad directed in Venice i he 


first concert given by the 


students so 
astounded the Empress that she gave Sart 


is and elevated him to the rank of a 


re sults ot 


noble with the hope of keeping him in 
Russia. Some time after Catherine’s death 
he retired to Patiomkin’s estates, but finally 
drifted to Berlin where he died in 1802. 


An Imperial Librettist 


While the work of the Italian composers 
has been emphasized, the progress of the 
rising ‘Russian composers must not be over- 
looked. Catherine herself gave impetus to 
the work of these men, and several of the 
librettos she wrote were set to music by 
them. The Empress was not above using 
the opera for her own ends. She wrote the 
libretto of ‘The Unskilled Warrior’ to 
which Martini composed the music, with 
the avowed purpose of showing her dis- 
pleasure with the King of Sweden, who had 
made war against her. Patiomkin advised 
her to present the work at the Hermitage 
at a private performance rather than to risk 
the publicity she sought by having it per- 
formed at the opera house. The efforts of 
the Russian singers and composers which 
Catherine continually encouraged were not 
only a stage of development but the foun- 
dation for the future. 

Catherine brought many Italian singers 
to grace her opera. There was Gabrielli 
who demanded 5000 ducats for her services, 
but Catherine retorted that that was the 
salary of a field-marshal. ‘Well’, replied 
the prima donna, “let your field-marshals 
sing for you”! and Catherine paid. Todi 
was another who gained the good graces 
of the Empress. * fact, when Sarti spited 
her by bringing Marchesi, a male soprano, 
to replace her, Todi’s influence was suf 
ficient to have Sarti temporarily banished 
from the court. Others that should be men 


tioned are Gasparini and Mandini, who 
were selected to sing for Catherine during 
her repasts. The presence of the Italian 


singers at the opera may have added splen 
dor to the performances, but at the same 
time it also gave the Russians a training 
in the bel canto. 

Russia was fortunate in having operatic 
art introduced into the country in a highly 
developed state as well as inviting the 
leaders of the reform movement which 
brought the idiom to greater perfection. 
The care given in the preparation of the 
performances did still more to elevate the 
ideals of the native composers and singers 
by placing before them a standard that 
they could emulate. Catherine satisfied her 
vanity and for once her energy was suf- 
ficient to complete the project she started. 
The Italian opera was the foundation of 
a new operatic school suited to the court 
but rooted in the soil. In the nineteenth 
century, after a period of indifference, the 
Western world was awakened to a new art 
which, for all its finesse, embodied the 
color and vigor of a northern land, an 
opera springing from the people 


Ellen Ballon Recovers from Injury to 
Resume Concert Activities 
Ellen Ballon, Canadian pianist, who 


suffered an injury which threatened to 
terminate her career last year, recently 
returned from London and announced 
that she would resume her concert ac- 
tivities. Miss Ballon fell in front of her 
London studio as she stepped out of a 
taxi and broke her right leg and foot. 
Specialists at the time doubted that she 
would be able to perform again. How- 
ever she will appear as soloist with the 
Montreal Symphony under Sir Ernest 
MacMillan at Plateau Hall on Nov. 28, 
and plans a recital tour of leading Cana- 
dian cities. She will also make a con- 
cert tour of the United States, including 
a recital Town Hall early next year. 


Heifetz to Give Premiere of Walton 
Concerto 

Heifetz will give the world pre 
miere of William Walton’s concerto for 
violin and orchestra as soloist with the 
Cleveland Orchestra under Artur Rodzin 
ski on Dec. 7. The composer, who was 
commissioned by the violinist to write the 
concerto, has informed Mr. Heifetz that 
although he was planning to come to the 
United States for the performance, he has 
been conscripted for military 


Jas ha 


service 
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Scherchen Holds 


NEUCHATEL, SWITZERLAND, Nov. 15. 
—Hermann Scherchen’s course in con- 
ducting was held this year in the his- 
torically interesting Palais Rougemont 
in Neuchatel. The abundance of prac- 
tical and theoretical material which Mr. 
Scherchen was able to impart to his 
pupils in the short space of four weeks 
was amazing. He touched upon the 
acoustic foundations of music and of 
musical reproduction, the historical de- 
velopment of the orchestra, the execu- 
tion of classical and modern works, the 
significance of musical improvisation 
and the principles of orchestral direc- 
tion in establishing the theoretical basis 
of the instruction, which was built 
around thorough practical training. 

Mr. Scherchen is primarily concerned 
with awakening the pupils’ inner feeling 
for music, with making them independ- 
ent of external aids, and with enabling 
them to attain even before the first or- 
chestral rehearsal such complete theore- 
tical and practical mastery of the work 
to be performed, that they face the or- 
chestra from the beginning with abso- 
lute objective authority and can devote 
all their energies to the achievement of 
their artistic aims. 

The final examinations gave satisfy- 
ing proof of the realization of this aim. 
The young conductors, three of whom 
were women, were able to conduct a 
series of difficult works of the present 
concert repertoire most convincingly 
from memory. Mr. Scherchen, facing 
the conducting pupils, symbolized the 
orchestra faithfully carrying out their 
wishes to the last detail. 

An evening of chamber music in con- 


Classes at 


29 


Neuchatel 





Hermann Scherchen wtih a Group of His 
Students in Conducting at Neuchatel 


nection with the examination, at which 
the pupils were the performers of old 
and new music, demonstrated the young 
people’s qualifications as players, an at- 
tribute which is very important for in- 
cipient conductors. It was also pleasing 
to note the pupils’ spirit of comradeship 
and their readiness to help one another, 
attitudes which Mr. Scherchen makes a 
point of fostering in his pedagogical 
work. 


Witt Reicn 


Tashamira Opens Dance Series 

The series of dance recitals scheduled 
this season at the Washington Irving 
High School was opened by Tashamira 
on Oct. 28. She offered impressions of 
Negro spirituals and dances based on 
the rhythms and melodies of Yugoslav- 
ian music. She was assisted by Arthur 
Kleiner at the piano. 
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= Sas" Hi North Carolina Plans Novel 


Thinking of what to give your friends and rela- 
tives? Why not give them a truly personal gift 
and have the pleasure and satisfaction that comes 
from a gift that is so genuinely appreciated ... 





the Jdeal Christmas Gift 


ee ease of Christmas shopping, that requires 
no more effort than writing, can be yours for such 
a trifle. Simply make up your gift list and send it 
to us with your remittance. See how you may very 
economically present your friends with not one 
but 20 presents —a year’s subscription to Musica. 
America. ... A source of lasting pleasure through- 
out the year. (You may also renew your own sub- 
scription at the Special Christmas rates.) 


Special Christmas Gift Rates 


One 1-Year Subscription, Regular Rate $3.00 
Two 1-Year Subscriptions, Gift Rate 5.00 
Additional 1-Year Gift Subscriptions (each) 2.00 


Canada—S50c Per Year Additional 


Foreign—$1.00 Per Year Additional 





Beautiful three-colored Xmas card will 
be sent with your name as the donor. 











Send all orders direct to: 


Musicat AMERICA, 113 W. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Hill Music Hall at the University of North Carolina 


University to Give Concerts in 
Six Districts of Federation of 
Music Clubs under Suggestion 
of Mrs. John Geitner, Chair- 
man of Artists Bureau 


AsHEVILLE, N. C., Nov. 18.—The 
first of six concerts to be given by the 
University of North Carolina in the six 
districts of the North Carolina Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs is scheduled to be 
presented in Asheville on Nov. 19. 

Mrs. John Geitner of Hickory, chair- 
man of the artists bureau of the State 
Federation of Music Clubs, originated 





Mrs. W. H. Davis 


Mrs. John Geitner 


the plan, and, with Mrs. W. H. Davis, 
president of the North Carolina Federa- 
tion, presented it to Dr. Frank Graham, 
president of the university, and to Dr. 
Glen Haydon, head of the music depart- 


Florida State Women’s College Artist 
Series Presents Duplicate Concerts 
TALLAHASSEE, FLA., Nov. 20.—The 

Florida State College for Women in 

Tallahassee, is making a new venture this 

season in its Artist Series by bringing 

each artist for two concerts instead of 
one. This was made necessary by the 
increased student enrollment. The first 
pair of concerts was given by Donald 

Dickson, baritone, on Oct. 19 and 21. 

On Nov. 22 afternoon and evening per- 

formances of ‘Hedda Gabler’ will be 

presented by Eva La Gallienne and her 
company; Marcel Dupré, organist, will 
be heard on Dec. 5 and 6; and the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony will appear on March 
2 and 3. 





William Hacker Added to Staff of 
Siena College 
William Hacker, pianist and conduc- 
tor, has been appointed professor of 
music at Siena College at Loudonville, 
N. Y. In addition to instruction in 
piano, he will teach classes in theory and 


ment. In the first concert three faculty 
members of the university are expected 
to take part: J. E. Toms, tenor and con- 
ductor of the glee club; Herbert Liv- 
ingston, pianist and graduate assistant, 





Dr. Glen Haydon 


Dr. Frank Graham 


and William Klenz, ’cellist, and also a 
graduate assistant. They will appear in 
Hickory on Nov. 20. 

Other communities which will have 
concerts include Wilmington, Greens- 
boro and Raleigh. The state convention 
to be held in Elizabeth City next spring 
will also hear faculty members of the 
university in recital. Federation mem- 
bers believe that in no other state does 
a university present free concerts 
throughout the state, as in North Caro- 
lina. Each district of the federation is 
to select its own group of artists from 
the university faculty, and the glee club 
has also been offered. 


music appreciation. He will give con- 
certs in November in Dover Plains and 
Glens Falls, N. Y., North Adams and 
Pittsfield, Mass., and in March will ap- 
pear at Stuart Hall for Girls, Staunton, 
Va. 





Plainfield Choral Club Begins 
Rehearsals 

PLAINFIELD, N. J., Nov. 20.—The 
Plainfield Choral Club, a mixed chorus 
of 100 voices now entering its twelfth 
year, recently began its rehearsals for 
the first concert of the current season. 
Edward Harris of New York was re-en- 
gaged as conductor. Georges J. His is 
president of the organization. 





Frieda Klink Joins Faculty of Ornstein 

School in Philadelphia 
_ Frieda Klink, contralto, and teacher of 
singing, has joined the faculty of the Orn- 
stein School, whose headquarters are in 
the Art Alliance Building, Philadelphia. 
Mme. Klink teaches there every Wednes- 
day and at her New York studio the other 
days of the week. 
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PROBLEMS PRESENTED BY MUSIC STUDENTS OF 


Teachers and Parents 
Should Recognize Music as 
Mayor Branch of Study 


By Greorce A. WEDGE 


Bese young men and women who today choose to 
study music present many problems to teachers 
and parents alike. To the average parent these chil- 
dren are an enigma, not unlike the ducks hatched by 
the hen. Parents who have had no experience with 
music as a profession or a career can be of little 
assistance in an advisory capacity. They can readily 
understand the choice of one of the traditional pro- 
fessions, such as the ministry, law, or medicine, 
which seem less hazardous in comparison because of 
every-day contacts in these fields. But music and her 
sister arts are looked upon with suspicion. Instru- 
mental and vocal teachers, likewise, have been slow 
to grasp the fact that music is now a major branch 
of education, that a questioning, determined genera- 
tion wants to know what it is all about, and that in- 
struction means much more than “giving music 
lessons.” 

First, it is well to consider the various types of 
students who study music and their background. 
The genius, an unmistakable phenomenon, is very 
rare. He needs specialized training or guidance, 
and the only obstacles to his development are over- 
ambitious parents and teachers. The very talented 
child who at an early age sings and plays, has abso- 
lute pitch, and may compose sonatas and operas is 
very often mistaken for a genius, particularly by 
parents and their friends who immediately see an- 
other Yehudi Menuhin or Deanna Durbin, and are, 
therefore, an easy prey to ambitious and none-too- 
scrupulous teachers. The exploitation of such talent 
too often prevents normal development, and may 
thwart what might have been a successful career. 


Average and Below Average Talent Defined 


The average talent, and in this category fall the 
majority, is an all-’round individual possessing nat- 
ural musical feeling, good hearing sense, possibly 
absolute pitch, and a gift of self-expression through 
some musical medium. With proper training he will 
develop as a successful musician and performer, and 
thus become an important factor in his community. 
The less talented has some of these attributes, a real 
love for music, and a desire for self-expression, but 
generally lacks outstanding performance ability. In 
this class at the present time we find adults who are 
beginning music study or continuing something aban- 
doned in childhood; also the young men and women 
f college age who have developed a desire for active 
participation in music because of contacts through 
glee clubs, radio, or victrola. Recently, in a restaur- 
ant I overheard a man advising a boy of twelve to 
learn to play golf, bridge and the piano if he would 
be a success. 

All four types present many new problems to 
teachers and music schools. The students come with 
a far greater musical background than their prede- 
cessors. Music of all kinds has been made accessible 
to them through the radio and victrola. Furthermore, 
the widespread development of active participation in 
music in our secondary schools and colleges through 
the orchestras, bands, choruses, group instruction in 
instruments, singing, and theory has given them mu- 
sical experience and a foundation. In the last few 
years secondary schools have set up departments for 
student guidance holding frequent conferences to 
direct students in their choice of a profession or 
career, thus aiding them to make the vital decision 
afiecting their future. Since music is now included 








James Abresch 


George A. Wedge 


in the vocational guidance programs, the students 
come with definite aims and demands, showing their 
familiarity with the profession of their choice and the 
standards of instruction.* The economic condition of 
our present day society has contributed greatly to the 
student’s seriousness in this matter. 

Students have thus developed a degree of indepen- 
dent thinking regarding the course of their own lives. 
The need for specially trained people in all occupa 
tions has led us away from standard programs of 
study in our high schools as well as in colleges. 
Specialization has brought about the growth of pro- 
fessional schools of higher education. And these in 
turn require some specialized study in the secondary 
schools. Consequently, the high school student must 
make decisions of vital importance to him earlier 
than students of the past. He therefore enters his 
professional training with seriousness of purpose, and 
at the same time because of his experience has defi- 
nite preconceived ideas of what his education should 
do for him. 


What the Student Expects 


All students hope for a performance career, and 
hold this as a goal. Being conscious of the demands 
of such a career and present-day competition, they 
strive to be all-around musicians as well as per- 
formers in a specialized field. All instruction must 
have direct application to their musical development. 
They expect their instructor to be a performer known 
to the public, or if he is not concertizing, he must 
be able to convince the student of his ability to do so. 
The teacher most in demand is one who is well 
organized in the conduct of his profession, is definite 
in his instruction, and is understanding and willing 
at all times to discuss and consider the student’s 
viewpoint. 

The opera, concerts, symphony orchestras, radio 
and arranging are major goals, Added to this there 
has been a decided trend toward education, which 
offers extensive possibilities. Students realize the 
*The National Occupational Conference f New York City has 


published a comprehensive pamphlet entitled Occupations in 
Music. 


TODAY 


Broad General Knowledge 
Culture and Personality 
Increasingly Necessary 


enlarged field of activity in our schools, colleges, and 
community movements, all of which offer opportuni- 
ties for performance, as well as teaching, and require 
musicians of ability. 

Practically all educational outlets demand general 
academic training. Many positions in the schools 
necessitate at least one degree, and often the graduate 
degree. Years ago it was considered a hardship for 
a music student to finish high school, and college 
was out of the question. The few musicians who held 
college degrees were men and women who did not 
decide to enter music professionally until after the 
completion of their general education. Many mu- 
sicians question whether or not it is possible to be- 
come a proficient performer and earn a degree at the 
same time. But the students aware of this necessity 
in education are demanding it. Colleges, universities, 
state departments of education, and national musical 
organizations are constantly endeavoring to meet this 
situation by the adjustment of an academic program 
which will fill the educational needs, yet leave time 
for specialized study. The New York State Depart- 
ment of Education has approved a curriculum for the 
Bachelor of Science degree which gives students gen- 
eral background subjects. These required subjects 
include English, History, Psycliology, Philosophy, 
Languages, and Science. All other subjects may be 
specialized, 


Qualifications for a Practicing Musician 


When a student finishes high school, he is mentally 
trained to continue with academic subjects. While 
music study must make greater demand on the stu 
dent’s time for the four or five hours of daily prac 
tice, it is still possible to add one or two academic 
subjects without taking any more of his time than 
required of students in the average college course. 
Many students, however, find it advisable to spend 
two or three years in specialized music courses, and 
an additional two years for their academic studies 
while continuing their instrumental or vocal work. 
The years from sixteen to twenty are unquestionably 
the most important in the development of a technique, 
and in cases where students finish high school under 
eighteen years of age, it is advisable to spend at least 
one year solely in music before embarking upon work 
for a degree. 

Without formal education one may be an excel- 
lent and successful musician and a person of general 
cultural background; yet at the present time he will 
have difficulty in obtaining a position in the educa- 
tional field. A musician today more than ever before 
must possess broad general knowledge, culture, and 
personality. The era of the long hair and flowing tie 
has passed, and this is reflected in the business-like 
manner with which the student presents himself at 
the studios and schools. 

Parents and students often fail to realize the mean- 
ing and purpose of education. The point uppermost 
in their minds is the capacity for earning money, and 
to earn it in the shortest possible time. Parents are 
forced to budget where there is more than one child 
to be educated, allowing a maximum of four years for 
professional education. The student is then expected 
to have finished his education and to obtain a posi- 
tion. Generally, the school or college is expected to 
find the position. Four years, however, is the very 
minimum, and frequently five to seven years may be 
necessary. 

On the other hand, young people are rightly 
(Continued on page 32) 








Flcard and Coold .. . 


By Evtauia § 


HE Music Educators’ National 
Conference boasts many gifted 
women within its folds, but per- 
haps none stands higher in the esteem 
of her colleagues than Lilla Belle Pitts, 
member of the faculty at Columbia Uni- 
versity and _ vice- 
president of the 
MENC. Miss Pitts 
addressed __ several 
of the sectional 
conferences which 
met last spring at 
six points on the 
continent. 
In common with 
the wide-awake ma- 


. BUTTELMAN 


explained by music educators in gen- 
eral... . Whether we approve or disap- 
prove, our young folk are making this 
aspect of their environment important 
to us because it is important to them. 

“The reasons for the latter seem to 
me fairly clear. For one thing, there is 
a kind of kinship between American 
youth and American popular music. On 
the whole, this is music made by the 
young for the young. The best of it 
teems with life and energy. Its idiom is 
one of immaturity, making up in vitality 
what it lacks in eloquence. Like youth, 
it is in the making. .. . 

“The name ‘band leader’ . is sur- 
rounded by the glamour of reputed suc- 





jority of teachers cess. He and his co-workers appear to 
of music nowa- live in the midst of things—life at con- 
days, Miss Pitts is cert pitch, so to speak; young people, 

Eulalia S. Buttelman thoughtfully con- in up-to-the-minute clothes, making 
cerned with the modern music. . 


“The situation is far from simple. . . 
It will be no easy matter to pull to- 
gether into a purposeful whole the as- 
sortment of musical experiences and 
practices of the nation’s young. The 
chasm between swing and symphony 

“Music education has given evidence may look, to some, very wide, indeed, 
of being potentially powerful enough to but... I Bond like to suggest the pos- 
exercise a dominant influence in build- sibility of establishing more mutually 
ing the musical future of America. helpful relations than now exist be- 


problem of music in its relation to the 
youth of the land. “Music and Modern 
Youth” was, in fact, the text of her 
discourse before the Eastern Confer- 
ence at Boston, during which the fol- 
lowing observations were made: 


There is a risk, however, of falling tween the amusement and educational 
short of maximum service unless we worlds... . 

turn to advantage what happens to be, “Over two hundred years ago, in a 
for us, the two most strategic negative Europe torn by rapacious rulers, a 


family of serious musicians found it in 
their hearts to make merry with their 
children. I ask you to recall the 
jam sessions that were so joyous a fea- 
ture of the Bach family reunions. For 
what was the quod libet except ‘swing- 
ing it’? Let us remember that the 
man who wrote the ‘B Minor Mass’ also 
wrote ‘The Coffee Cantata’... .” 


factors in the present situation—one, 
the vast, heterogeneous mass of second- 
ary school students musically unpro- 
vided for; the other, the equally vast 
and heterogeneous body of entertain- 
ment music loosely classified as popular. 

“The former we have been at work 
on for some time, with admirable re- 
sults. As to the field of popular 
music, in spite of its obvious effect upon 
music and non-music students alike, it 
is an area virtually unexplored and un- 


* * * 


How, in the meager space of a few 
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brief hours in a classroom, is a music 
instructor to imbue his students with 
that elusive something which will en- 
ble them to recognize and enjoy great 
music—to experience, in the real sense, 
what it is in the works of the masters 
that stirs the soul of man and brings it 
into oneness with the transcendent 
forces of our cosmos? 

The teacher who accomplishes this 
herculean task is happy, indeed. Would 
that his name were legion! However, 
in the past two or three decades, benefi- 
cent changes have been made in modes 
of education in music as in other fields. 
In the present period of enlightenment 
such an incident as the one related in 
a midwestern daily by Donald Douglas 
in his column called “Sharps and Flats” 
would be unlikely to occur—or would 
it? Writes Mr. Douglas: 

“A recent superb performance by Dr. 
Stock and the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra of Richard Strauss’s “Till Eulen- 
spiegel’ brought to my gaffer heart that 
poignant night, years ago, when I heard 
Karl Muck conduct an equally inspired 
performance with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. 

“Dim with emotion, I turned to the 
vivacious Wellesley girl beside me, and 
asked her opinion. ‘I hardly know what 
to think or feel’, she responded brightly. 
‘You see, at college I’m taking a course 
in music appreciation, and so far we’ve 
only got to Bach and Beethoven’ ”’ 

* * * 

One of the prominent bandmen of 
school music in the Midwest is King 
Stacy, director of the Industrial High 
School Band at Lansing, Michigan. Mr. 
Stacy holds a galaxy of titles at this 
writing, being newly-elected president 
of the Michigan School Band and Or- 
chestra Association, and chairman of 
the Board of Control of Region Three, 
National Band, Orchestra and Vocal 
Association. 

Outside his musical interests, Mr. 
Stacy maintains a lively connection with 
his post of the American Legion; his 
attractive and capable spouse works en- 
ergetically in the women’s auxiliary of 
that organization, and is likewise gifted 
with a flair for artistic handicrafts 
within the home, having won state and 


national honors for some of her crea- 
tions. 
x * Ok 
Ralph E. Rush, of Heights High 


School, Cleveland, Ohio, succeeds Eu- 
gene Weigel, Ohio State University, as 
president of the Ohio Music Education 
Association, the largest state affiliate of 
the MENC. 


x * * 
As chief of the vocal department of 
music at Michigan’s Western State 


Teachers’ College at Kalamazoo for 
many years, Harper C. Maybee has con- 
tributed largely to the advancement of 
progressive singing procedures in his 
area, both through his school courses 
and his work as private teacher, choir 
and choral director active in the com- 
munity. 

In recent seasons, Mr. Maybee’s an- 
nual presentation of Handel’s ‘The Mes- 
siah’ at the holiday time, using com- 
bined choruses from the city and neigh- 
boring towns, assisted by leading art- 
ists as soloists, has become a distinctive 
feature of the musical life of Kalama- 
zoo—a city, by the way, which ranks 
high in every sphere of cultural en- 
deavor, having its own excellent sym- 
phony and civic theatre. 

Mr. Maybee has lately taken office as 
a vice-president of the North Central 
Music Educators Conference, a branch 
of the MENC. Many members of the 
voice-teaching fraternity are acquainted 


with his textbooks on ensemble singing, 


called “Tuning-Up Exercises” and ‘ 
cal Ensemble Exercises”. 

In private life, Mr. Maybee has the 
competent aid of a wife who is an ac- 
complished soprano; they are the par- 
ents of four grown sons, all musical but 
only one of whom expects to follow in 
his father’s professional footsteps. Off 
the record, it may be added that Mrs. 
Maybee can whip up a set of comesti- 
bles second to none. 





Wedge Discusses 
Students’ Problems 


(Continued from page 31) 


anxious to be independent. They will 
without proper reflection grasp every 
opportunity to earn, sometimes neglect- 
ing their studies and thereby hampering 
their advancement. Music students are 
more fortunate than others because ij 
they have any ability, they can with 
small engagements, a little teaching, or 
accompanying, begin to earn and at the 
same time gain invaluable experience 
While students may in some instances 
consider the necessity for earning a 
handicap, if judgment is exercised, it 
often is to their advantage. It is, how- 
ever, inadvisable for a student, particu- 
larly in New York, to attempt to earn 
his entire living expenses and tuition 
It is better to find some full-time em- 
ployment for a year and to save enough 
to pay at least three-quarters of the 
year’s tuition and living expenses. 

While success in one’s chosen occu- 
pation is important and comes only after 
years of persistent effort, men and 
women who have the privilege of work- 
ing with young students must realize 
that their educational responsibility ex- 
tends far beyond instruction in playing, 
singing, etc. Mr. E. G. Wiliamson in 
‘Students and Occupations’ expresses 
this point very aptly: “Viewed clearly 
general education is the basis, not only 
of all specialized work, but is itself the 
training for the most important of all 
professions, the one profession none can 
escape. This profession is the living of 
a life satisfying to us and to those 
around us.” 





Max Krone Joins Music Staff of U.S.C. 


Los ANGELES, Nov. 20.—Newcomers ti 
California include Mr. and Mrs. Max T 
Krone, formerly of Evanston, IIl., where 
Mr. Krone was associated with the music 
department of Northwestern University 
He has been made assistant director of th 
School of Music of the University of 
Southern California and is also head of the 
department of public school music and con- 
ductor of the a cappella choir. Mr. and 
Mrs. Krone were guests of honor at a re- 
ception given by Louise Woodson Curtis, 
chairman of the music division of the Los 
Angeles city schools. mM, D.C. 

Frieda Klink, teacher of singing, pre 
sented a group of her pupils in a studi 
recital on the evening of Oct. 26. Those 
taking part were Lucile Dresskell and 
Helen Bucher, sopranos, and Germaine 
Hellinger. The accompanists were Sarah 
Knight and Helen Huit. 
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New Building Dedicated at Berea 





At the Dedication Ceremonies, from 
President of Baldwin-Wallace College; 
Mme. Marcel Dupré, Mlle. Marguerite 





Albert 
schneider, 
the Conservatory of 


Riemen- 


Head of 


The Kulas Musical Music of Baldwin - 
Arts Building Wallace College 
BerEA, O., Nov. 20.—The Kulas Musi 


cal Arts Building of the Conservatory 
of Music of Baldwin-Wallace College 
was dedicated on Oct. 28. It was made 
possible by a gift of $75,000 from Mr. 
and Mrs. Elroy J. Kulas of Cleveland, 
who for many years have been generous 
patrons of the annual Bach Festival. 

A large wing has been built on the 
Conservatory building and an additional 
story to the entire structure, doubling 
the number of studios, class and prac- 
tice rooms. The Kulas Chamber Music 
Hall, seating 160, the library, Sinfonia 
Fraternity and Mu Phi Epsilon Soror- 
ity rooms, the offices, and a large recep- 
tion room, are in the new wing. 

At the dedication service Mr. Kulas 
presented the annex to Dr. Dayton C. 
Miller, famous scientist, who is presi- 
dent of the board of trustees, and to Dr. 
Louis C. Wright, president of Baldwin- 
Wallace College. The honorary degree 
of Doctor of Commercial Science was 
awarded Mr. Kulas, and the degree of 
Doctor of Music to the distinguished 
French organist, Marcel Dupré, as a 
tribute to his many contributions to the 
musical life of the Conservatory. Mr. 
Dupré gave an organ recital of works 
by Bach, Handel, Franck, Lynnwood 


— 





VINCENT V. 
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245 Huntington , a Besten, Mass. 
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Left to Riaht: Dr. Louis C. Wright, 
Mrs. L. C. Wright, Mrs. E. J. Kulas. 
Dupré, E. J. Kulas and Marcel Dupré 


John Hausermann, and two of 
his own compositions. During the after- 
noon Mr. Dupré gave a program for the 
students of the Commer, He was 
joined in several performances for piano 
and organ by his daughter, Marguerite 
Dupre. 

Dr. Albert Riemenschneider 
of the Conservatory of Music 
win-Wallace College. 
WILMA 


Farnum, 


is head 


of Bald 


HUNING 





CURTIS INSTITUTE 
SCHEDULES CONCERTS 





Orchestra, Student and Faculty Events, 
and Visiting Lecturers Provide 
Varied List 
PHILADELPHIA, Noy. 20.—The Curtis In 
stitute of Music’s calendar of events in- 
cludes a radio concert by the Curtis Sym 
phony, conducted by Fritz Reiner, on Nov 
20; lectures by Hans David on Bach on 
Nov. 21 and 28; a radio concert by a stu- 
dent quartet and an historical concert on 
Nov. 27; and a recital by Zadel Skolovsky, 

graduate pianist, on Nov. 29. 

Other events on the November schedule 
have been a radio concert by students; 
Nathan Stutch, ’cellist, and Hilda Morse, 
soprano, on Nov. 6; a lecture by Carleton 
Sprague Smith on Nov. 7; a sonata recital 
by Lea Luboshutz, violinist, and Edith 
Evans Braun, pianist; and a student radio 
recital on Nov. 13 by Robert Cornman, 


pianist; Veda Reynolds, violinist; Nathan 
Stutch, ’cellist; and John Simms, pianist. 


The Curtis String Quartet gave a radio 
concert on Oct. 16; Marcel Dupré was 
heard in a Bach recital on Oct. 17; on Oct: 
23, Frederick Vogelgesang, violinist, gave 
a radio concert; Jorge Bolet, pianist, was 
the radio recitalist on Oct. 30, on which 
date an historical concert was also offered ; 
and on Oct. 31 Carleton Sprague Smith 
spoke on American music of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries 


Joan C. Van Hulsteyn and Bart Wirtz 
Resign from Peabody Faculty 


BALTIMORE, Nov. 20.—Joan Van 
Hulsteyn, teacher of violin at the Pea- 


body Conservatory for nearly fifty years 
and Bart Wirtz, teacher of ’cello, also 
for many years, will 
faculty at the close of the present 
scholastic year. Both Mr. Van Hulsteyn 
and Mr. Wirtz have occupied the first 
desk positions in the Baltimore Sym- 
phony since its inception F. C. B. 


retire from the 
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CONCERTS SCHEDULED 
AT JUILLIARD SCHOOL 


Three Operas Also To Be Given— 
Students and Faculty Will 
Appear in Recitals 
The public performances at the Juil- 
liard Graduate School for the coming 
year will include two operas infre- 
quently performed in the United States: 
Wolf-Ferrari’s ‘Le donne curiose’ and 
Mozart’s ‘Cosi fan tutte’, scheduled for 
the early spring. Offenbach’s ‘The 
Tales of Hoffmann’ will be given in 

December. 

In addition to the three operas, the 
program includes two orchestral con- 
certs, three concerto concerts, for which 
the conductors and instrumentalists will 
be drawn from the student body, and a 
concert of original orchestral composi- 
tions by students in the composition de- 
partment of the Graduate School. All of 
these will be open on invitation to the 
public. 

The annual series, for which a small 
subscription fee is charged, will comprise 
five concerts of concertos for piano, vio- 
lin, ’cello, flute and of singing with or- 
chestral accompaniment, and will have 
for soloists faculty members of the 
school and of the Institute of Musical 
Art. This subscription series is given 
for the benefit of the Students’ Aid 
Fund of the Juilliard School of Music. 
Six afternoon concerts of chamber- 
music and fortnightly student recitals 
have also been scheduled. 





Seven Scholarships Awarded at Academy 


of Vocal Arts 
PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 
school Academy of Vocal Arts re- 
opened for the winter on Sept. 18, seven 
new scholarships have been awarded in 
the course. Three of these, Doris Blake, 
Emily Ann Buckley and Helen Pfuelb, 
are from Philadelphia, while John Har- 
rold is from Ventnor, N. J. The other 
three, Mary Brumblay, James Pease 
and Lawrence Richardson, are from In- 
diana. The operas to be studied during 


20.—Since the 
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the coming year 
Flute’, ‘Manon’, ‘II 
Rheingold’. 


include ‘The Magic 
Trovatore’ and ‘Das 





BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 
PRESENTS ORATORIO 





Music School Gives First Performance 


of Series—McRae Is Heard 
in Piano Recital 
LewisBurG, Nov. 20.—The Bucknell 


University School of Music presented 
Gounod’s ‘St. Cecilia’ Mass on Oct. 22. 
It has listed for Dec. 17 ‘The Messiah’ 
by Handel; Feb. 25, the ‘Hora Novis- 
sima’ by Horatio Parker; June 9, the 


‘Great Mass’ in B Flat, subtitled ‘There- 
sienmesse’, by Haydn. The last named 
is seldom heard in this country, ‘and a 


portion will be broadcast during the 


winter. Additional performances of 
these works in the nearby centers of 
Harrisburg and Williamsport will be 
given. 


Complementing the oratorios will be 
a full program of recitals and concerts 
by the faculty and students of the School 
of Music, the Men’s and Women’s Glee 
Clubs and University Band. 

William McRae gave a piano recital 
at the Baptist Church of Lewisburg on 
Oct. 16. 





Rudolf Serkin Begins Teaching at 
Curtis Institute 
PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 20.—The Curtis 
Institute of Music, Randall Thompson, 
director, welcomed Rudolf Serkin back from 
Europe on Noy. 11. Mr. Serkin, whose 
appointment to the faculty was announced 

last winter, has taken up his teaching. 


Frank Kneisel Re-opens His Studio 

\fter a summer spent as the head of the 
violin department of the Summer School of 
Music at Bayview, Mich., Frank Kneisel 
has returned to New York and re-opened 
his studio at 430 West 118th Street. He is 
head of the violin department of the Acad 
emy of Allied Arts and also a member of 
the faculty of the Institute of Musical Art 
of the Juilliard School of Music 
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Glenn Darwin, baritone, pupil of Ber- 
nard Taylor, member of the faculty of the 
Institute of Musical Art, has been appoint- 
ed soloist in the choir of St. Bartholomew’s 
Church. He is booked for recitals in Wel- 
lesley Hills, Mass., and Buffalo, N. Y., and 
will also appear as soloist with the Kansas 
City Philharmonic in Kansas City and To- 
peka. Elwyn Carter, bass-baritone, is book- 
ed for a recital in Great Barrington, Mass. 
He will sing Ramfis in a performance of 
‘Aida’ with the Syracuse University Chorus 
under the baton of Howard Lyman, next 
month, as well as appearing as soloist in 
the ‘The Creation’ with the Ohio Valley 
Choral Association, and with the Detroit 
Symphony in Midland, Mich. Donald 
Dame, tenor, is booked for return engage- 
ments in ‘The Messiah’ in Cleveland and 
Akron, Ohio, next month. Carol Wolfe, 
contralto, has been engaged as soloist in the 
choir of The Bethany Reformed Memorial 
Church, New York. Leslie Pierce has as- 
sumed his duties on the faculty of Tulane 
University. Wilbur Holmes, baritone, has 
begun his work as teacher of voice in the 
public schools of Alexandria, La. 


* * * 


Olive de Coveny, soprano, and Charles 
Francis, bass, both artist-pupils of Robert 
Malone will give a recital at Midston Hall 
on Nov. 30. Joseph Klaar, ’cellist, will be 
guest-artist. On Dec. 8, the Robert Malone 
Negro Carnegie Hall Choral Society will 
give a concert in Federation Hall, and 
on Dec. 10 Mr. Malone’s Dramatic and 
Choral Societies will appear at the Hotel 
des Artistes. 

x * * 


Henry Pfohl, baritone, pupil of Edgar 
Schofield, gave a recital before the Unitar- 
ian League at the George Washington 
Hotel, New York, on Nov. 3. Cleve Mc- 
Gowan, baritone, has been made director of 
the choir of St. Luke’s Lutheran Church, 
New York. Katherine Pfohl, soprano, gave 
a recital at Limestone College, Gaffney, 
S. S., last month. 

* * * 


Carl M. Roeder presented several of his 
nupils in a studio recital on the evening of 
Oct. 24. Hannah Klein and Pauline Gilbert, 
duo-pianists, offered several groups. Two 
of the numbers. Bach’s ‘Tesu, Joy of Man’s 
Desiring’ and Handel’s Fifth Organ Con- 
certo, were arranged by Miss Klein. Doris 
Frerichs, pianist, was heard in solo groups. 
Frances Blaisdell, flutist, was assisting 
artist. 

* * * 

Elizabeth Wachtel, teacher of singing, 
presented a group of her pupils in a studio 
recital on the afternoon of Nov. 12. Those 
taking part included Charles Baldauf, Rita 
Cantor, May Crawford, Mary Ferrara, 
Hortense Hector, Diana Kahn and Rose 
Strauss. Accompaniments were played by 
Edward Pfleger. 

* * * 

Members of the faculty of the Ash Insti- 
tute of Music, Brooklyn, N. Y., Mrs. Dor- 
othy R. Morrow, director, were heard in 
a musicale at the institute on the evening 
of Nov. 3. The program was presented by 
Tulia Munro. violin: William Orth, May 
Etts, Polly Olcott, Florence Kelly. Bea- 
trice Whitlatch and Dorothy and Sidney 
Morrow, piano: and Meta Christensen, 
contralto. The Ash Chorus, conducted by 
Miss Christensen, entertained at a Hal- 
loween party on Oct. 31, for new members. 

* * * 


Lillian Stephens, soprano, was soloist at 
the first of a series of musical teas at the 
Helen Chase Studios on Oct. 24. The pro- 
gram included an aria from ‘Madama But- 
terfly’ and songs by Handel, Schubert and 
Weaver. 

* * * 

Roerich Academy of Arts announces the 
formation of an opera class under Victor 
Andoga, formerly stage director at the 
Philadelphia Academy of Vocal Art. In 
1922, he was called to La Scala in Milan 
to stage ‘Boris Godunoff’ under Toscanini. 


Following this he directed in Turin, Rome, 
Barcelona, Lisbon, Bordeaux, and other 
important European musical centers. He 
staged ‘Les Nocés’, by Stravinsky under 
the baton of Leopold Stokowski in the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 

* * * 

Irene Rosenberg, the young pianist who 
scored an unusual success at her debut re- 
cital in the Town Hall on Oct. 21, is a 
pupil of Sascha Gorodnitzki. 

se * 


Ruth Shaffner, former soprano soloist inthe 
choir of Saint Bartholomew’s Church, New 
York, is now head of the voice department 
of Drew Seminary at Carmel, N. Y., where 
she is also leader of the glee club. Miss 
Shaffner maintains a studio in New York 
City and also in Patterson, N. Y. A series 
of forums will be held during the winter 
with a prominent composer as guest at 
each. 

xk * x 

Aloysius Tlush, violinist, pupil of Kemp 
Stillings, was soloist at the Fall concert of 
the Bloomfield Symphony, Walter Kurke- 
wicz, conductor, in the High School Audi- 
torium on the afternoon of Oct. 22. 

ea 2 


Helen Crafts, teacher of piano and vocal 
repertoire, has returned to New York and 
re-opened her studio here after teaching at 
Shelter Harbour, R. I., during the sum- 
mer and early autumn. 

es « 


Nicolas Avierino, teacher of violin and 
viola, and for fourteen years a member of 
the viola section of the Boston Symphony, 
recently moved to New York to join the 
faculty of the Roerich Academy of Arts, 
where he will head the string department 
and give instruction in violin, viola and 
ensemble. 

* * * 

The Levinskaya Master Piano School 
will open new studios in Carnegie Hall on 
Dec. 1. Mme. Maria Levinskaya, founder 
and director, and formerly of London, is 
now in New York to take charge of the 
piano school and the Institute of Co- 
ordination. 

* * * 

Christine Phillipson, violinist, a member 
of the Durieux Chamber Music Ensemble, 
has reopened her New York studio for the 
winter. 

* * x 
Opera Class Starts Work at Henry 
Street Settlement 


Mme. Emma Zador announces the fourth 
season of the opera class at the Music 
School of Henry Street Settlement. Scenes 
from Nicolai’s ‘The Merry Wives of 
Windsor’ and other operas will be pre- 
sented in the Playhouse in March. Mo- 
zart’s ‘The Marriage of Figaro’ will be 
repeated this season with the same cast 
as last year. A few scholarships for the 
opera class will be awarded to talented 
young singers. Alix Young Maruchess, 
viola player, and Robert Scholz, pianist, 
assisted by James Collis, clarinetist, gave 
the second recital in the series by faculty 
members in the Playhouse on Noy. 19. 


Artists Appear in Musicales at the 
Academy of Allied Arts 


Among the artists who have appeared at 
the Thursday afternoon Musicales of the 
Academy of Allied Arts, Leo Naden, di- 
rector, are: Irakli Orbeliani, pianist, on 
Nov. 2; Alfredo St. Malo, violinist; and 
Alberto Sciaretti, pianist, on Nov. 9; Mi- 
chael Fiveisky on Nov. 16. Yuri Bilstein, 
ancient instruments, is scheduled for Nov. 
30. Pupils of William Edward Johnson 
were heard on Nov. 5, including William 
Cort Miller, bass-baritone; Robert Wood- 
land, tenor; Irving Greenberg, baritone; 
Seymour Horowitz, tenor; Helen Plotkin, 
soprano, and Joel Joseph, tenor. Margaret 
Johnson was the accompanist. Mr. Nadon 
presented his pupil, Alan MacMurray, bass- 
baritone, in a song recital with Philip Heff- 
ner at the piano, on Nov. 15. 








HELEN ERNSBERGER > 


Teacher of Voice 
27 West 67th St., N. Y. C. TR. 7-2305 


FIFTH AVENUE SCHOOL 


of Music and Fine Arts 
RESIDENT DEPARTMENT FOR GIRLS 
Piano—Harp—Voice—Violin—Cello—Viola— 
Theory of Music 
French - Italian - Spanish 
Special music classes for children. 
Director of Music, 179 E. 79th St. (3C) N. Y. ¢, 


CONRAD FORSBERG 


PIANIST 
Limited number of pupils accepted. 
257 West 86th St., New York City 
Tel.: SU 7-6625 


Caroline Beeson Fry 


Teacher of Singing 
Provision for Resident Students 
Circular Upon Request 
2 Orchard Parkway, White Plains, N. Y. 
821 Steinway Bidg., New York City 


IVAN GALAMIAN 


MASTER VIOLIN CLASSES 
Studio: 46 West 54th Street, New York City 


HILDA GRACE GELLING 


Teacher of Voice 
The Dorilton, 171 W. 7ist St., New York City 
Telephone: TR. 7-3065 


WALTER GOLDE 


Teacher of Singing 
Coach in Repertoire Program Building 
Studio: Steinway Bidg., 113 W. 57th St., WN. Y. 
"Phone: Cirele 7-2433 


HAZEL GRIGGS 


Teacher of Piano 


Specialist in training the adult and 
child beginner. Teacher's course. 
Studio: Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 


MARY GALE HAFFORD 


Violinist 
Studios for Individual and Class Instruction— 
Ensemble Fieyieg. 
NEW YORK STUDIO WESTCHESTER STUDIO 
135 W. St. 72 Irving Pl., New Rochelle 
ci New Rochelle 8923 


EDITH HENRY 


VOICE BUILDER -COACH 
OPERA - CONCERT 


Studio: 160 West 73rd Street, New York 
Phone TRaf. 7-2558 


FRIEDA KLINK 


Art of Singing 
German Lieder—Opera 


Studio: 257 West 86th St., New York City 
Phone: SUsquehanna 7-6625 


Violinist 
Studio: 155 East 9lst Street 
New York City 


WILLARD MacGREGOR 
Pianist 
Studio: 34 East 6lst Street, New York 
Phone REgent 4-2869 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Music and Arts Institute 


SCHOOLS OF MUSIC - DRAMA - OPERA 
Affiliated with Golden Gate College 
Illustrated literature on request. 

Address: Ross McKee, Secretary-Founder 
795 Sutter StTReer 
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WILLIAM O'TOOLE, M.A. 


author of Creative Piano Technic Series and A 5 
Year Guide to Piano Teaching, announces SPECIAL 
TEACHERS’ COURSES beginning in Nov. P 
chology and methods of the creative approach 
reading, technic, memorizing, practice, improvisation 
and composition. 

Address: 160 West 73rd Street, New York City 
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Arthur Judson Philips 
Teacher of Singing 
802 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Cl. 7-5080 


PLATT SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


134-135 Carnegie Hall, New York 


‘vectors: Estexce G. Part Telephone 
Crartorte K. Hutt Circle 7-8175 


ROSE RAYMOND 


Exponent of Tobias Matthay Piano Principles 
Practical Course for Pianists and Teachers 
Private Lessons by Appointment 
710 West End Ave., N. Y¥. Phone RI 9-3230 


PAUL REIMERS 


Art of Singing 
Faculty: Juilliard Graduate School 
and Institute of Musical Art 
Private Studio: 4 E. 64th St., New York 


CARL M. ROEDER 


Teacher of Piano 


Member of Faculty Juilliard School of Music. 
Studios: 607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 


EDGAR 


SCHOFIELD 


Voice Building, Repertoire, Coaching 


Studio: 50 W. 67th St., New York 
Phone: ENdicott 2-9527 


* SHAFFNER 


SOPRANO 


Teacher of Singing 
The Gorham, 136 W. 55th St., N. Y. C 
Tel. Cirele 7-6363 


ERNST SILBERSTEIN 


*Cellist 
Faculty, Chatham Square Music School 
Will accept a limited number of private 
students at his New York Studio 
For information address: 1401 Steinway Bidg., N. Y 


Mrs. C. Dyas Standish 


Teacher of Prominent Singers 
appearing in Opera, Concert and Radio 
Studio: Hotel Ansonia, New York 
Phone: SUsquehanna 7-7068 


MRS. L. A. TORRENS 


Teacher of Singing 
Carries on the Vocal Traditions of 
Mr. L. A. Torrens. 
817 STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
Circle 7-1900 and Clrele 7-2916 


FLORENCE TURNER-MALEY 


Teacher of Singing 


Studio: 
801 Steinway Bldg., New York 
Phone ClIrcle 7-4182 


TUTHILL SCHOOL 
FOR ORATORIO 


James A. Brown TUTHILL, Director 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway. N. Y. C. PE. 6-2133-2634 


errorne Y E RN A 


MILANO—NEW YORK 
Singing @ Opera 


Studio: 344 W. 72nd St. 
Phone: TRafalgar 7-4398 






































‘ ° New York 
Folder upon request 


MABEL COREY WATT 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Piano - Violin - Voice 
1702 Newkirk Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MAnsfield 6-6941 


Lillian Reznikoff Wolfe 


Courses for Teachers of Piano and 
Musicianship 
Studie: 1379 Union St., Bkiyn, N. Y. PR. 4-1270 


CONSTANTINO YON 


Voice Development 
Repertoire in English, French, 


1 West 85th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Tel.: SUs. 7-0199 
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| Opportunities for Outstanding Male Singers 
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Prof. Viktor Fuchs, Singing Helena Morsztyn, Pianist Frank Pandolfi, Baritone 
Teacher of New York and and Teacher, with Francis anc Teacher of New York 
Philadelphia, with His Son Yeates Brown, Author of and Hartford, in the 
Tommi at the Hudson Schoo! ‘Bengal Lancers’, Near White Mountains 
in Harmon Genoa 
TOWN HALL LECTURES Singing s Association, was present 
MOVED TO AUDITORIUM “ aoe ot Sen, ¥ 
S Frank Fetherston, tenor 
Layman’s Music Group to Meet in @ r sky barit ae, or 
United Session — Voorhies = e Semen ee a 
Receives Fellowship ashen for te s onde 


The increasing attendance at the Lay- 
man’s Music Course, given by Olga 
Samaroff Stokowski and Harriett John- 
son as a Town Hall Short Course, has 
made it necessary to move the lectures 
from rooms in the Town Hall Club t 
the main auditorium of Town Hall 
Originally the course was divided int 
two sections, at 5:30 and 8 o'clock o1 
Wednesdays. The 8 o’clock lecture has 
been discontinued, as it was found that 
a majority of those who registered pr 
ferred to attend at 5:30 in the afternoor 

A fellowship has been established by 
Paul Cravath through which a 
musician aspiring to become a teachet 
in the Layman’s Music Courses will be 
given each season the opportunity of 
first hand study of the teaching method 
employed. Earle Voorhies is the first 
holder of the fellowship. He is a native 
of Los Angeles, and has studied at the 
Juilliard Graduate School in the 
class of Siloti and the Layman’s Musi 
Course normal class of Mme. San t 
Stokowski. Mr. Voorhies conducted 
independent Layman’s Music Courses 1 
California. Students who have difficulty 
in taking melodic dictation may have : 
half hour of special work M1 
Voorhies at no additional cost preceding 
and succeeding the regular 
each Wednesday. 


Out 
young 


with 


sessions 





Music Educators’ Committee Meets in 
Chicago 

Cnicaco, Nov. 20.—The executive com- 
mittee of the Music Educators’ National 
Conference met in Chicago on Nov. 17, 18 
and 19 to discuss plans for the seventh Bi- 
ennial Music Educators’ National Confer- 
ence convention to be held in Los Angeles 
Calif., from March 30 to April 5, 1940 
This is to be the twenty-sixth meeting and 
the thirty-third anniversary of the confer- 
ence. It will be under the sponsorship of 
the Los Angeles public schools and co 
operating organizations and educational in- 
stitutions of the Los Angles area. Head- 
quarters are to be in the Biltmore Hotel 
and meetings will be held in the Philhar 
monic Auditorium, the Shrine Temple and 


Hollywood Bowl. Louis Woodson Curtis, 


director of music in the Los Angeles public 
schools, is president of the conference, an4 
C. B. Buttelman, executive secretarn 
New York Music Teachers Present 
Students 
The first in a series of Young Artists 
Concerts, sponsored by the New York 


EASTMAN SCHOOL AWARDS 


Five Rechester Prize Scholarships Are 
Given te Music Students 
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Pierre Henrotte Joins Faculty of Ithaca 


College 
aca, N. Y., Nov. 20.—Pierre Hen 
rott until r ntlw comecertmaster 
the Metropolitaz t r 
tr sb c r of 
Ithaca College Mr. Hex . 
enest conductor ® c I o 
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W 
Scherr Addresses Washington Square 
Chorus 
\\ rtan S . — New 
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York on Nov. 3, on “Text versus Mu- 
sic”. Mr. Schorr discussed the various 
problems confronting the singer in at- 
tempting to reconcile the often conflict- 
ing demands of words and their musical 
setting. He illustrated his talk with a 
close analysis of Schubert’s ‘Der Dop- 
pelganger’ as a concrete example of the 
importance of declamation in the inter- 
pretation of Lieder. 





Music Course for Parents Started at 
Institute of Musical Art 

\ ten-week course in essentials of 
music for parents of music students, and 
open to all adults, begins at the Institute 
of Musical Art at the Juilliard School 
of Music on Saturday morning, Nov. 
ll. The course provides a_ historical 
background in music as well as ear 
training 


Faculty Recital at Cleveland Settlement 
CLEVELAND, Nov. 20. Anita Eckstein, 
mtralto, and Frederick Funkhouser, vio- 

lrmist, gave the first faculty recital of the 

at the Music School Settlement on 

22. Works by Nardini, Monteverdi 

Schubert were played. Marion Quir- 

and Walter Blodgett were accompa- 

Emily McCallip, director of the 

has announced the appointment of 

Leonard Rose, solo ’cellist of the Cleveland 
rchestra, as head of the 'cello department. 

* * * 

PHILADEPHIA, Nov. 20.—Stanley Spren- 
ger, pianist and teacher, has returned from 
2 summer of study in England under To 
bias Matthay and has opened his new stu 
I it 252 S. Van Pelt Street. 
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Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 


Composer-Pianist 


A. W. A. Club 
353 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 











Leon Carson Teacher of Singing 

Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 

Repertoire : = Program Building 

160 West 73rd St., New York City 

TRaf. 7-6700 SUsq. 7-1880 
J. 


Out of Town Studio, Nutley, N. 








Viktor Fuchs 


Only teacher of Igor Gorin and Irene Jessner 


44 West 77th Street, N. Y. City 
appointments TRafalgar 7-7716 


Voice 


For phone 








Edward Harris 


Concert Accompanist—Coach 


Studio: 25 Park Avenue, New York 
Phones: LExington 2-5274, LExington 2-0259 








John Alan Haughton 


Teacher of Singing 


73 West Lith St., New York 
Phone Algonquin 4-0067 








Edgar Stillman Kelley 


Composer - 








Lazar S$. Samoiloff 


Voice Teacher of Famous Singers 


From rudiments to professi 1 dag 
Beginners accepted. Special teachers’ courses. 
610 Se. Van Ness Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


dad * 











Harry Reginald Spier 
Teacher of Singing 


Studio 114, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. C. 
Telephones: Circle 7-1577 
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Piano Works by Americans and Yuletide Music Published 








MORE NEW MATERIAL 
FOR CHRISTMAS USE 


NE of the finest of the year’s new 

Christmas carols is ‘Joseph came seek- 
ing a resting place,’ by Ernest Willoughby, 
with words by the Rev. Ernest C. Earp, 
which is published by Carl Fischer, Inc., 
both for mixed chorus of two sopranos, 
two altos, tenor and bass, and for four-part 
women’s chorus. The music, conceived in 
the more devotional spirit, has an appealing 
vocal line and especially charming echo 
effects towards the end. 

From the same house come also well- 
made arrangements by Ruth Eloise Abbott 
for women’s voices in three parts of two 
carols from the Appalachian Mountains, 
‘lesus, Jesus, rest your head’ and ‘Jesus 
the Christ is born’. Both have the charm 
of folksong spontaneity and a_ touching 
naiveté, and the inclusion of one or two 
colloquialisms in the text makes them but 
the more ingratiating. 

J. Fischer & Bro. have brought out a 
Christmas song for voice entitled 
‘They brought Him gifts’ by Gordon Balch 
Nevin, with words by Lillias C. Nevin. 
This is a fine song, especially suitable for 
church use. It is written for medium 
voice. Gena Branscombe’s joyously lilting 
‘Wreathe the holly, twine the bay’, hitherto 
issued for four-part women’s chorus and 
for mixed voices, is now published by the 
same firm for men’s voices in four parts 
and in this form further demonstrates not 
only its general usableness but its excep- 
tional effectiveness. 

And the same publishers also add to 
their list of Harvey Gaul Compositions for 
Organ ‘To Martin Luther’s Christmas 
Carol’, a fine improvisational treatment by 
Mr. Gaul of the old tune of ‘Away in a 
Manger’ by Martin Luther. This is a com- 
position of appropriate beauty for the 
Christmas season, one which church or- 
ganists should find especially convenient to 
have at hand. The playing-time is five 
minutes. 

Then the E. C. Schirmer Music Co. has 
issued the ‘Alleluja!’, the final chorale, 
from Bach’s cantata No. 142, the Christ- 
mas cantata, both in the original form for 
four-part mixed chorus and as arranged 
by Katherine K. Davis for three-part 
chorus of women’s voices. For this chorale, 
the melody of which is attributed to Kas- 
par Fiuger the Younger, the English ver- 
sion made by Charles Sanford Terry of 
the text of Kaspar Fiiger the Elder’s or- 
iginal Christmas hymn, “Wir Christenleut’, 
has been used. The piano part has been 
edited by H. Clough-Leighter. 


solo 


A LEWIS CARROLL SCENE 
FOR CHILDREN OR PUPPETS 


SHORT musical scene entitled ‘The 
White Knight’, based on a choice 
episode in Lewis Carroll's “Through the 
Looking Glass’, adapted for puppets or 
children’s performance by George Mitchell 
and supplied with music by Felix Fox, is 
published by the Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 
Only the immortal Alice and the White 
Knight and his horse are involved as char- 
acters, while the musical numbers consist 
of an opening solo for Alice, a page of 
battle music and the White Knight's song, 
‘Haddock’s Eyes’. 
Detailed instructions are given for the 
making of the puppets by children and at 





the same time it is a!l planned so that the 
little play may be given by the children 
themselves instead. In order that in any 
case everything may be done by children 
the composer has made all the music very 
simple for both the singers and the pianist. 
The time required is about seventeen min- 
utes. 


NEW AMERICAN PIANO SERIES 
AND MORE RUSSIAN RELEASES 


ITH ‘A Fancy’ for piano solo by 
Marion Bauer as the initial number 
the Axelrod Music Publications, Inc., in- 
augurateés a new series to be known as the 
Contemporary American Composers’ Series. 
Miss Bauer’s piece, 
which is the compos- 
er’s Opus 21, No. 1, 
is a fine specimen of 
this American mod- 
ernist’s work, mood- 
ful, sententious, eco- 
nomical of means 
and harmonically in- 
genious, an illumi- 
nating demonstration 
in itself of the art 
of making a_ short 
form potently signifi- 
cant. It is an auspici- 
ous choice for the 
first of the series, 
The same publishers also continue their 
steadily expanding series of compositions 
by Russian composers of today with new 
releases of Prokofieff’s ‘Peter and the 
Wolf’ triumphal march, Op. 67, and Sam- 
uel Feinberg’s ‘Tchouvach Melodies’, Op. 
24, No. 1. The rhythmically sharp-edged 
march, newly edited by Paul Kay, is char- 
acteristically Prokofiefan in its incisive- 
ness and unflagging vitality, while the mel 
ody by Feinberg once more reveals this 
modern Russian’s leaning towards the pi- 
anistically more suave Rachmaninoff man- 
ner of writing, though the Rachmaninoff 
harmonic influence is less pronounced here 
than in some of the composer’s other pages 





Marion Bauer 


A VIOLIN INSTRUCTION BOOK 
FOR THE GROWN-UP BEGINNER 


Y way of recognizing the need of an 

elementary instruction book especially 
for the adult who wants to play the violin 
the Theodore Presser Co. has brought out 
a ‘Grown-Up Beginner’s Violin Book’ by 
Maurits Kesnar. In it the author has 
undertaken to simplify the study of the vio- 
lin with the special psychology of the adult 
beginner in mind, using appropriately adult 
language, and to direct the way, step by 
step, to a basic knowledge of the instrument 
and an understanding of the language of the 
composer for it. 

This is a logically planned and well 
worked-out book, published in large format, 
with large, strong type. It opens with il- 
lustrations of the violin and the bow and 
explanatory indications of all their points, 
following this up with a page of rudiments, 
more Of which are scattered through the 
later pages, and then leads through a set 
of instructions in regard to how to hold 
the bow and the violin into the preliminary 
exercises and an arrangement of ‘Old 
Folks at Home’. Each of the four fingers 
is given detailed attention in turn, and 
gradually the student is guided by way of 





Christmas Eve 





Favorite Christmas Songs 


High—Medium 
"Twas in the Moon of Winter-time 
(The Christmas Carol of the Indians) 


High—-Low 
Come Mary, Take Courage Carl Thorp 
Low 
! Heard the Bells on Christmas Day Mark Andrews 
; Medium 
In the Bleak Midwinter J. Willis Conant 
Med.-Low 


| on (Music Cars, eV 46th of, (New York, (N. O/ | 


Richard Hageman 


Low 


Pietro Yon 














shrewdly adjusted processes of advance- 
ment through simple arrangements of folk- 
songs of various countries, the Schubert 
‘Wiegenlied’, the ‘Beautiful Blue Danube’, 
the Chorale from Sibelius’s ‘Finlandia’, 
‘Country Gardens’, the ‘Londonderry Air’, 
the Largo from Dvorak’s ‘New World 
Symphony, and even “Turkey in the Straw’. 
Altogether, this is a book that teachers of 
adults will find both practical and stimulat- 
ing. 
SKETCH BOOKS BY ORNSTEIN 
STIMULATING FOR BEGINNERS 


HE conviction that the quality of piano 

teaching today has risen far above the 
standard of most of the material available 
for elementary use has prompted Leo Orn- 
stein to write a Piano Sketch Book as a 
contribution to the meeting of the need 
created. It is published by the Elkan- 
Vogel Co., Inc., in two attractively de- 
signed volumes, printed in strong type on 
good paper, and provided with excellent 
illustrations by Clayton Whitehill. 

This is a collection of remarkably worth- 
while little pieces, graded in point of diffi- 
culty as adroitly as could possibly be dune, 
from the very first eight-measure bits that 
concentrate upon one hand at a time alter- 
nately to the somewhat more complicated 
one- and two-page pieces of the second 
book. In the earlier pieces employing both 
hands the device has been adopted by re- 
taining a uniform accompaniment as nearly 
as possible to permit concentration upon 
the problems of each hand at a time. As 
opposed to the point of view of some other 
composers for beginners, Mr. Ornstein 
holds that a premature use of contrapuntal 
material very often is a discouraging fac- 
tor in the early stages, as such material is 
difficult to manipulate and makes too ex- 
acting demands musically. 

The titles throughout are stimulating, 
from ‘I’m holding the ladder, don’t miss 
your step’ and ‘My, what a din the cuckoos 
are making’! in the first book to ‘My, I’m 
all out of breath’ and ‘It’s raining, and no 
one at home’ in volume two. 


TIMELY INSTRUCTION BOOK 
FOR RECORDER ENTHUSIASTS 


OR the growing army of recorder de 

votees Stephanie Champion has com- 
piled a concise and well presented set of 
‘Instructions for Recorders’, which has 
just been published in brochure form by 
J. Curwen & Sons of London (New York: 
G. Schirmer, Inc.) The book consists of 
both specific directions regarding the chief 
points involved in the use of the instrument 
and exercises, studies and pieces so ar- 
ranged as to meet each difficulty as it 
presents itself, with a complete chart of 
fingering for all the shakes. It is designed 
for treble, descant and tenor recorders that 
conform to the English fingering. An ap- 
pendix lists sonatas written for recorder 
and harpsichord (or piano) by Handel, 
Telemann, L’Oeillet and Finger. 


A SONG-PRAYER FOR AIRMEN 


_ AND FINE CHORAL NOVELTIES 


F timely sentiment is the new song by 

Russel Wragg, ‘Prayer for the. Men 
Who Fly’, one of the Galaxy Music Cor- 
poration’s most recent publications. This 
is a fine song in the expansive manner of 
utterance that has characterized the com- 
poser’s previous songs, with a sweeping 
melodic line and a full-bloodedly sonorous 
accompaniment, a song that should be of 
telling effect in the hands of any intelligent 
singer. The happily worded text is also 
by Mr. Wragg. 

Galaxy has also brought out some note- 
worthy new choral works. Richard Kountz’s 
dainty little song, “The Little French Clock’, 
now appears as a three-part chorus for 
women’s voices and in the transformation 
it has lost none of its whimsical charm. 
Christopher Thomas, too, has taken in 
hand his setting of Padraic Colum’s ‘O, 
Men from the Fields!’ and made a very 
effective choral version of it for two so- 
pranos, alto, tenor and two basses, while 
Mark Andrews has made a fine arrange- 
ment of the beautiful Scottish ‘Mary of 
Argyle’ for male chorus, giving the first 


stanza to the first tenors against the hum- 
ming of the other voices, with exce! ent 
effect. 

The instrumental field has been “rai: eq” 
with singularly felicitous results in the ase 
of both the Minuet from Mozart’s Diverti- 
mento in D (K. 334) and Mendelsso}n’s 
‘Spinning Song’ for piano, each converted 
into a three-part chorus for women’s vo.ces 
The choral version of the Mozart Minuet 
has been made by George Vail, who has 
supplied the suitable words; the fam liar 
piano classic has been transcribed by Ed- 
ward Harris, who has used a good text 
from the pen of Emily Nichols Hatch 
These form two additions of conspicuous 
merit to the choral literature for female 
voices. 

Then in the domain of sacred music 
there are two novelties of especially dis- 
tinctive chararter, an ‘Alleluia: Amen’, 
from an old Russian church mode, trans- 
cribed as an elaborate chorus for men’s 
voices by Samuel Richards Gaines, and a 
‘Benedictus es, Domine’ by Alfred White 
head for chorus of mixed voices, both of 
them works of impressive and intriguingly 
individual ecclesiastical style. 


NEW RHYTHMIC EXERCISES 
FOR DANCER AND LAYMAN 


S the latest addition to the excellent 

Perry-Mansfield series of Choreo- 
graphic Compositions J. Fischer & Bro 
have now published ‘Rhythmic Movement’, 
which embraces a set of sixty physical ex- 
ercises by Portia Mansfield and ten one- 
page piano pieces to be used with them by 
Louis Horst. 

The purpose of the book is given in the 
introduction as being specifically “to in- 
crease one’s joy in all body movement, not 
just in dance and sports but in all the 
movements of daily life”, since “we want 
bodies in which we are comfortable an 
which we can control so that they express 
our personalities and what we have 
say’. 

The 
“dance, 
through 


forth that 
expressed 


further 
purpose is 
rhythmic, continuous 
movement, releases the body and mind 
from the ‘enclosures’ of civilized life 
Dance, tied to folk practice or to music 
composed for other purposes, or used 
chiefly for display, is shorn of much of its 
power to exercise. Modern dance, with its 
vigorous unrestricted- movement and self 
sufficiency, offers an ideal type of exer 
cise”. 

These exercises are exceptionally wel 
devised and successful in achieving use 
fulness that applies with equal cogency te 
the layman and to the professional dancer 
while Mr. Horst’s music in the contempo 
rary idiom has the desired stimulating 
rhythmic character. The directions for the 
exercises are made unusually lucid not only 
by the straightforward and terse indications 
but also by the accompanying diagrams 
Their character is suggested by such titles 
as ‘Rolling Pin’, ‘Undulating Jack Knife 
‘Grasshopper’, ‘Tub Boating’, ‘Bridge wit! 
Flying Banners’, ‘Windmill’ and ‘Flying 
Trapeze’. I 


u—BRIEFER MENTION —s 


Dances for Children: 


Foreword 
when its 
unstrained, 


sets 


‘Merry Peasants’, a series of six simple 
peasant dances from Russia, Brittany 
- ~ a © 
Bavaria, Holland, France and Sicily 5 


Helen Wingrave, with music by Eliza 
Loxton. The appropriately written n 
and the minutely detailed directions 
dancing, with costume indications, aré 
sued separately (London: Paterson 


York: C. Fischer). 


For School Bands: 


\ ew 


Twenty and Seven Drill Band Mar 
vers, by Willis. P. Oldfield. An excel 
and widely varied collection of drill 
tines for the small high school band 
should be a useful practical aid in stim 
ing interest in school music. Both a 
tailed teacher’s manual and a conde: 
student’s guide are published (Manst 
Pa.: Swain’s Music House). 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS 


The Colorful Autobiography 
of Ruth St Denis 


EVOTEES of the dance, balletomanes 
D and others, will be surprised to learn 
w great the contribution to the art, not 
ly in America, but in the world, has Leen 
made by Ruth St. Denis. Her recently 
blished autobiography, ‘Ruth St. Denis, 
‘\n Unfinished Life’ (New York and Lon- 
don: Harper & Brothers, Publishers) is not 
only the life story of Miss St. Denis, but, 
a large measure, the story of the dance 
in this country and elsewhere. 
Like most prophets, Miss St. Denis, or 
Ruthie Dennis as she was then, made her 
appearance on this sphere in surroundings 
entirely unrelated to the world she was 
later to occupy, and there was nothing 
about her forbears that pointed either to 
the theatre in general or the dance in par- 
ticular. ‘Ruthie Dennis’ first saw the light 
of day in Newark, N. J., and spent her 
arly years on a farm near Boonton in the 
same state. Her mother was one of the 
first woman doctors and was, apparently, 
what used to be known as “advanced”. 
From her, Ruth learned “Delsarte”, as the 
exercises of that much misunderstood 
genius were called, although Mrs. Dennis 
herself had only an inkling of the “system” 
which she had acquired from a “Mme. 
Poté, who was a seventh attenuation of a 
pupil of Francois Delsarte”. 

The child must have shown talent, as 
Carl Marwig, then a well known dance in- 
structor in New York, offered to teach her 
for nothing. Her first professional engage- 
ment was at Worth’s Museum in Sixth 
Avenue at Thirtieth Street. She gave 
eleven performances a day for $20 a week. 
A chance engagement to dance for the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Club really gave her a 
start. Here she met Stanford White and 
“Jimmy” Breese. 

Her next essay into public life was as a 
six-day bicyclist at Madison Square Garden 
where she came out sixth, but got an en- 
gagement to ride at Allentown, Pa., where 
she won the state championship from a pro- 
fessional! That was in 1896. 

A dancing role with ‘The Runaway Girl’ 
under Augustin Daly, and a small part in 
‘Zaza’ kept her on the stage and took her 
to England. Returning, she played Mme. 
Dufresne in the latter play, and a small 
part in “Du Barry”. While on tour with 
this company, she saw a poster advertising 
Egyptian Deities cigarettes, and with that 
moment, her real career began! 

A dance-scena, ‘Egypta’ was evolved, but 
in studying the art of the ancients, Ruthie 
Dennis shifted her loyalty to India, the 
source of all things, and ‘Radha’ resulted. 





GARDNER READ 


American Composer 


“Passacaglia and Fugue” 
Op. 34 
for organ 


published by 


R. D. ROW MUSIC CO. 
725 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 











This was given at Proctor’s Twenty-third 
Street Theatre, where an artistically 
minded woman saw her and arranged for 
a matinee at the Hudson Theatre. ‘Cobra’, 
one of her finest creations, and ‘Incense’ 
were also on the program. Private engage- 
ments brought in money, Mrs. Herbert Sat- 
terlee, Mrs. “Jack” Gardiner and Mrs. 
Barney of Washington, later Mrs, Chris- 
tian Hemmick, being among her patrons. 
Henry B. Harris, the manager, sent her to 
London. 

A London success was followed by one 
at the Théatre Marigny in Paris where she 
won the approval of Baronne de Rothschild 
and Rodin, amongst others. Then came 
Berlin, Budapest and Prague. In Vienna, 
there was a romantic friendship with Hugo 
von Hoffmannsthal. In the last-named city 
the indefatigable Pauline Metternich, 
Wagner’s Parisian patron became an en- 
thusiast. She returned to America after 
having “arrived” in Europe. But America 
was not Europe, and vaudeville was largely 
the field in which her work was seen. 

The meeting with Ted Shawn, the sub- 
sequent marriage, tours, the Denishawn 
school in Los Angeles and later in New 
York, are all told of in detail, also the 
eruption of the soi-disant “modern” dance 
technique which sounded the knell of 
Denishawn . . . along with other causes, 
and the autobiography ends on an upward 
note through which there sounds a faint, 
questioning “Why ?” 

The book, objectively observed, is not 
only the story of Ruth St. Denis and of 
dancing, but of the development of a soul. 
Just how much of such development can 
be put into words and how much it is de- 
sirable to put into words, is too deep for 
discussion here. The fact that Miss St. 
Denis has said what she has said, enlarges 
mightily the scope of interest of the book. 
It is not impossible that dancing became 
a part of her life merely for the develop- 
ment of her personality in order that she 
might pass on to others, certain fundamental 


truths which transcend the dance .. . and 
everything else of which we know anything 
at all. J.A. H. 


Bach’s ‘Forty-Eight’ Freshly Viewed 
by Cecil Gray 


A NEW commentary by Cecil Gray on 
Bach’s ‘Well-Tempered Clavichord’ 
bearing the simple designation, ‘The Forty- 
Eight Preludes and Fugues of J. S. Bach’, 
is written from a more human and less 
drily academic point of departure than some 
of its predecessors have been. For while 
the author offers a general analysis of both 
preludes and fugues he is less concerned 
with minute detail of design than with the 
imaginative and dramatic qualities of the 
music. He has no patience with those mis- 
guided persons whose noses are so closely 
glued to the structural ramifications that 
they cannot see the scenery through which 
the themes pass. 

The C-sharp major fugue of the first 
book, for instance, is to Mr. Gray a bucolic 
idyll: “no Dresden china shepherds and 
shepherdesses, however, in silk pants and 
flounces, but the authentic eclogues of the 
antique world, the idylls of Theocritus, the 
pastoral loves of Daphnis and Chloé. 
Praise be to the composer who can thus 
bring into the monkish and scholastic at- 
mosphere of fugue, as others make it, the 
scents and sounds of fields and woods and 





As sung, with great success, by B. GIGLI 
on his recent European tour 


“SWEET AND LOW” 
{tt Canto della Culla) 
Words by Tennyson—English and Italian Text—Music by L. ROCCA 
Published together with “AS THRO’ THE LAND” (Reconciliazone) 
GemNNED. 2 oc ccccescecccce GO 





An indispensable book for all quartet players— 
THE TECHNIQUE OF STRING QUARTET PLAYING 


by Leno Jener 


J. & W. CHESTER, Ltd. 


11, Great Mariborough Street, Loadon, England 


Price, $3.00 
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valleys!” And after calling attention to 
certain inevitable defects—if defects they 
are—of its qualities he adds, “one cannot 
expect or desire the same erudite discourse 
from Daphnis and Chloé as from Abélard 
and Héloise”. 

Then it may come as something of a jolt 
to some readers to be told that the melodic 
line of the E-major prelude of the same 
book is “an authentic Bellinian melody, not 
merely in its line and its romantic senti- 
ment, but in the very lilt—twelve-eight, 
Bellini’s favorite rhythm. Compare this 
tune with the lovely ‘D’un pensiero’ from 
‘La Sonnambula’; it is a twin birth—the 
tempo is different, that is all.” 

The English author contends that the 
first book of twenty-four is a work con- 
ceived as a whole, and he likens the open- 
ing prelude in C major to “an entrance, a 
portal, an archway leading into the temple” 
and comments that “it is symbolically ap- 
propriate that one Charles Gounod should, 
in his ‘Meditation on the First Prelude of 
Bach’, have scribbled a blatant tune over 
it, just as the illiterate tourist scribbles his 
name on the facade of a historical monu- 
ment or building”. Incidentally, he be- 
lieves that in the majority of cases there is 
some kind of connection between prelude 
and fugue, however remote, and he even 
detects it in the opening pair. By immo- 
bilizing the first measures of the prelude as 
plain chords he shows the resemblance be- 
tween its melodic line and the line of the 
fugue subject, a resemblance characterized 
principally by the rising fourth and falling 
fifth. 

In comparing the two books Mr. Gray 
maintains that it is in the preludes rather 
than the fugues that the most obvious dif- 
ference in style is to be found. In the first 
set, he notes, the preludes really are prel- 
udes for the most part, whereas in the sec 
ond set the preludes have greater inde- 
pendent interest, on the whole, each one 
constituting, together with the fugue, a 
two-part form rather than a one-part pre- 
ceded by a brief introduction, as in the 
earlier set. 

The book is published by the Oxford 
University Press of London (New York: 
Carl Fischer, Inc.). & 


Standard Melodies Wedded to Maxims 


In ‘Maxims to Music’ Sigmund Spaeth 
has fitted some forty or more traditional 
proverbs, mottoes and maxims to familiar 
folksongs or classical airs, with the pur- 
pose of impressing the best of the world’s 
maxims indelibly upon the minds of chil- 
dren through the association of musical 
ideas. Whether the converse effect of per- 
manently associating colloquial sayings 
with standard melodies can prove equally 
desirable would seem somewhat dubious. 

‘Two wrongs don’t make a right’, for 
instance, is set to the principal theme of 
Schubert’s ‘Unfinished’ Symphony ; ‘A roll- 
ing stone gathers no moss’, to the ‘Pilgrims’ 
Chorus’ from ‘Tannhauser’; ‘Make hay 
while the sun shines’, paradoxically enough, 
to ‘Au clair de la lune’, and so on, while 
‘Birds in their little nests agree’ and ‘Birds 
of a feather flock together’ are combined 
for ‘Drink to me only with thine eyes’. 
Informative points regarding the origin of 
the maxims and comments on the music 
used, also, are given and Tony Sarg has 
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Bethlehem 








Published by Harotp Fiamm™er, Inc., 10 E. 43rd St.. New York 
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supplied amusing illustrations. The pub- 
lishers are Robert M. McBride & Company. 
S 





MASTER CLASS RECORDS 
BY CHASINS ARE ISSUED 





Pianist-Composer Analyzes and Plays 
Classics and Own Works 
in New Series 


‘Master Class Recordings’ is the title of 


a series of recently issued phonograph 
records which rep- 
resents an innova- 


tion by Abram Cha- 
sins in analyzing 
piano compositions 
for teachers and stu- 
dents. It is also the 
name of the company 
which has made the 
records and which is 
headed by Harrison 
Kerr, composer. 
srought out after 
months of prepara- 
tion and_ research, 
the series, which now 





Abram Chasins 
numbers seveii twelve-inch double records, 
is the result of wide response to Mr. Cha- 
sins’s five years of broadcasting the same 
type of material, according to the pianist- 


composer. Many thousands of letters re- 
ceived during the course of the broadcasts 
evidenced the writers’ desire to hear cer- 
tain lectures repeated, or to recall particu- 
lar portions of an analysis. Mr. Chasins, 
who was on the piano faculty of the Curtis 
Institute for nine years, has been closely 
associated with Josef Hofmann, and also 
with Leopold Godowsky and Sergei Rach- 
maninoft. 

Braving the dangers of contradictory 
opinions on interpretations, and of putting 
himself permanently on record in fine points 
of analysis, Mr. Chasins has achieved com- 
mendable results both in analysis and in 
playing the music under discussion as he 
has recommended it to be played. Inter- 
pretation of selected difficult spots in classic 
works and two of his own compositions 
and the methods of attaining results are 
discussed, and the passages in question im- 
mediately played. The entire work is play- 
ed at the end of the discussion. The analy- 
ses are clear, brief, and yet packed with 
information which should be of great value 
to Mr. Chasins’s followers. 

Excellence of recording, both of the piano 
and of the voice, make these records out- 
standing from a technical point of view. 
Chey should find a ready response from 
many teachers and pupils. 

Works recorded and analyzed to date 
include: Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in C 
Minor (No. 2 from Book 1, ‘Well Tem- 
pered Clavichord’) ; Chopin’s Waltz in D 
Flat, Op. 64, No. 1 (‘Minute’ Waltz), 
Etude in G Flat, Op: 10, No. 5 (‘Black 
Key’), Nocturne in F, Op. 15, No. 1; Pre- 
ludes Nos. 1 and 3; Schumann’s ‘Auf- 
schwung’ (‘Soaring’), Mendelssohn’s ‘Spin- 
ning Song’, Op. 67, No. 1; Brahms’s Waltz 
in A Flat; and Chasins’s ‘Rush Hour in 
Hong Kong’ and Prelude in E Flat Minor. 

F. Q. E. 
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Gwo Christmas Carols 
For Mixed Voices ... By 


FRANCES WILLIAMS 


@® That Holy Night 
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Among His Private Pupils, Klose, 
Oberleithner and _ Eckstein 
Have Published Memoirs and 
Reminiscences Containing 
Many of His Teachings 


By Dr. PAuL STEFAN 
PARIS, Nov. 10. 


VEN he who knows only a little 
E; about Anton Bruckner’s life will 

have to admit that the master was 
not only a creative artist by the grace 
of God, but at the same time a pupil 
and teacher all his life. As a pupil, al- 
ways seeking out new teachers, he was 
never satisfied, even in his most mature 
years. With a simple, provincial respect 
for examinations and reports on his 
work, which never left him, he craved 
not only instruction, but also such cor- 
roborations of it as could be taken home, 
black on white. We are touched by the 
reports on his work which were accord- 
ingly given this creative spirit by far 
less creative ones, and as far as the ex- 
aminations are concerned, he persisted 
in them up to the one at which the Vi- 
ennese conductor and opera director 
Herbeck finally exclaimed: “He should 
examine us!” 

His “Lessons No Laughing Matter” 

This zeal for learning, however, was 
matched by no less ardent a zeal to give 
instruction himself. Bruckner was 
called to the Vienna Conservatory, 
which was still private at the time, as 
professor of harmony and counterpoint. 
He was,also so-called ‘Lektor’ in music 
theory at the University of Vienna, and, 
more from necessity than choice, he 
gave a number of private lessons, which 
were, indeed, “no laughing matter for 
those privileged to take them”: there 
was an almost pedantic thoroughness 
about the master’s teaching. There are 
numerous testimonials to Bruckner’s 
instruction at the conservatory, about 
which Ernst Decsey, in particular, who 
was himself his pupil there, reports with 
skill and charm. 

His teaching at the University could 
only be cursory, of course. It often led 
to very intimate discussions between the 
master and his audience, which was not 
wholly intent on making progress in the 
theory of music—it was far more in- 
terested in coming in contact with 
Bruckner in general. There were also 
elements in this audience, to be sure, 
seeking “nothing more than a giddy Vi- 
ennese whirl” in Bruckner’s instruction 
and in his frequently improvised ad- 
dresses, which were not always directly 
tied up with his subject. For in the 
eyes of quite a few at that time Bruck- 
ner was a queer and uncultured fellow, 
who could achieve symphonic forms in 
a pinch.. But among his students in 
particular, most were of such a nature 
that they recognized the genius, the 
“musician of God,” even when their 
teacher occasionally strayed into all too 
earthly diversions. 


Klose’s Recollections 

As has already been mentioned, there 
are accounts of all this in the bio- 
graphies. These accounts do not, and 
cannot, have as their intention, a de- 
tailed reproduction of Bruckner’s course 
of instruction. Only his private pupils, 
after all, could become familiar with all 
the details of his theory. Thus we come 
to the point where testimonials are nec- 
essary, and it its undoubtedly to our 
advantage to look around for some. 

Such testimonials are to be found in 
Friedrich Klose’s ‘Erinnerungen an 
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PUPILS OF BRUCKNER PRESERVE THE COMPOSER’S THEORY 





Anton Bruckner 


Bruckner’ (‘Recollections of Bruck- 
ner’). Klose, the venerable Swiss musi- 
cian, has described in detail his period 
of apprenticeship with Bruckner, in 
fact his Vienna years in general. He 
does not stick to theory alone, but gives 
us in addition a faithful picture of 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
LISTS MUSIC EVENTS 


Department of Music Education Plans 
Concerts by Orchestra, Glee 
Clubs and Ensembles 
The Department of Music Education of 
New York University, of which Ernest 
G. Hesser is chairman, has scheduled the 
following events: Lorenzo Alvary, basso, 
on Nov. 30 in the auditorium of the Edu- 
cation Building; a Benefit for Emigre Mu- 
sicians to be given by the Department of 
Music Education Chorus, conducted by 
Luther W. Goodhart, in Carnegie Hall on 
Dec. 18; the chorus’s annual Christmas 
Carol Concert in the auditorium of the 
Education Building under Mr. Goodhart on 
Dec. 22 and an appearance of the Sym 
phonic Orchestral Society of the Depart 
ment conducted by John Warren Erb in 
the auditorium on the evening of Dec. 22 
For January and succeeding months the 
Department has planned concerts by the 
Small String Ensemble, conducted by Felix 
R. Mendelssohn, in the Education Building 
on Jan. 5; the Women’s Glee Club, con- 
ducted by Frank H. Luker, in the Educa- 
tion Building on Jan. 10; the Men’s Glee 
Club, conducted by Mr. Goodhart, in the 
Education Building on Jan. 12; meetings 
of the Fourth Annual Music Education 
Conference, with Mr. Hesser presiding, at 
the Education Building on March 9; con- 
certs by the Women’s Glee Club under Mr 
Luker in the Wanamaker Auditorium on 
April 10; the combined orchestras of the 
Department, of which Mr. Erb is conduc- 
tor and Mr. Mendelssohn assistant conduc- 
tor, in the Education Building on April 19; 
a Benefit Concert for the Lowell Mason 
Scholarship Fund to be given in Town 
Hall on May 2 by the Symphonic Orches- 
tral Society and the Women’s and Men’s 


Bruckner’s world, and many a biograph- 
ical feature comes to the fore. Klose’s 
book, which appeared eleven years ago, 
is by no means an uncritical glorifica- 
tion of the teacher Bruckner. Many an 
all too human trait is brought out with 
extreme realism, without impairing our 


Glee Clubs; and the annual Spring Choral 
Concert in the Education Building by the 
chorus under Mr. Goodhart on May 8. 


MANHATTAN SCHOOL 
PLANS BENEFIT SERIES 
Shaier, Maiman and Orchestra to Give 
First Concert—Rascher and 
Bodanya Will Appear 

The Manhattan School of Music, Janet 
D. Schenck, director, plans a series of three 
concerts for the benefit of the scholarship 
fund of the school. 

The first, on Dec. 1, will be given by 
Julius Shaier, violist; Earl Maiman, 
pianist, and the symphony orchestra of the 
school, Hugo Kortschak, conducting. 

In January Sigurd Rascher, Scandi- 
navian saxophonist, will give a recital. Mr 
Rascher, who has already played with the 
Boston Symphony this season, was recently 
soloist with the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony. The third concert of the series 
will be given in March by Natalie Bo- 
danya, soprano, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 


Tuthill School for Oratorio Presents 
‘The Crucifixion’ and ‘Ruth’ 

The Tuthill School for Oratorio, 
James A. Brown Tuthill, director, pre- 
sented Stainer’s ‘The Crucifixion’ and 
Gaul’s ‘Ruth’ in the Carnegie Chamber 


Music Hall on the evening of Oct. 26. 


Soloists were Alba Clawson, Augustine 
Jaquilliard, and Frances Riley, sopra- 
nos; Mary Boyd and Germaine Toran, 
contraltos; James Curtis and Russell 
O’Brien, tenors, and John Calvert, 
George Gildersleeve, John Green, Frank 
Kraus and Wallace Mattice, basses. 





Eckstein Now at Work Upon 
Third Book of Four-Volume 
Work Which Will Presen 
Bruckner’s Theoretical Tez ch. 
ings, Including Counterpoi it 


respect for a great figure. The pres. 
entation of Bruckner’s theory, w ich 
fills a considerable portion of the book 
is not uncritical either. Klose ‘nds 
fault with Bruckner’s too great de. 
pendence on his teacher, Simon Sec iter, 
but he readily acknowledges that he 
Klose, owes his thorough grounding and 
ability to Bruckner’s sometimes almost 
pedantic strictness. 


Exercise Books Found 


Another private pupil of Bruckner 
was Max von Oberleithner. He, too, 
published reminiscences during his life. 
time. They are much more limited in 
scope than Klose’s and do not attempt 
any systematic presentation of Bruck- 
ner’s theory. But exercise books from 
his period of study with Bruckner have 
been found among  Oberleithner’s 
papers, and these contain quite some 
information, as well as corrections in 
Bruckner’s own hand. Robert Haas has 
summed all this up briefly in his Bruck- 
ner biography. 

There is another private pupil 
Bruckner, probably the only one besides 
Klose who is still among us; like Klose 
he is well up in his seventies. H 
Friedrich Eckstein of Vienna. Eckstei 
who was an enthusiastic discipk 
Wagner and, as the son of rich parents 
made a pilgrimage to Bayreuth on foot 
where he was received by Wagner 
Cosima and Liszt, later became a mant- 
facturer and traversed half the world 
but always kept up his association | 


ereat minds in the world of scienc« 
art. He tells about this in a book 
memoirs, ‘Alte, unnennbare Tage 


(‘Old, Indescribable Days’), which was 
published a few years ago and which | 
reviewed. There is also something about 
which he does not speak: in critical 
years he assisted both Bruckner 
Hugo Wolf financially and mar 
work of Bruckner and of Wolf » 
printed at Eckstein’s expense—at | 
so contemporaries maintain, Eckstein 
himself saying nothing about it. H 
who also belonged the Schalk 
brothers’ circle, has detailed notes about 
Bruckner and his family, but above al 
he has preserved Bruckner’s theory 
music in a manuscript of Bruckner-like 
thoroughness, containing countless 
musical examples and illustrations. The 
book is to be in four volumes and is to 
present Bruckner’s whole theory, 
cluding counterpoint, in such a wa} 
that everyone who studies this presenta- 
tion will himself become a pupil a 
Bruckner thereby. Of the four volumes 
two are finished; Eckstein is said to & 
working on the third at the present 
time. It is to be hoped that he wil 
succeed in completing the entire work 

It is also necessary that an inde 
pendent publisher be found for th 
book. The German Bruckner-Societ 
will scarcely be able to do anything 
about it since its author does not sati* 
fy the present standard racial require 
ments. It is open to question whethe 
the ‘International Bruckner Society 
can find a place for such a publicat:o 
On no account should such an impor‘at™ 
work remain unpublished. One of t 
purposes of this article has been to 
attention to the existence of the mant 
script. 
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